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He knows. 


Your Akiplene dealer will tell you why a Aukieland 
watch is the ideal of all Christmas gifts. 


He will tell you that the Z.M&éelenx is the only really 
high grade watch sold at a medium price. 

Give a watch this Christmas. What is ever more welcome! What 
gives such lasting pleasure and actual service! 


ss glee , $2 to $36 


Iacbeglaae Watches have all the beauty and serviceability of higher priced watches at 
a fraction of their cost. 

We make both case and movement under one roof, each to exactly fit the other. 
We spend $30,000 each year on their inspection alone, and into every watch place our 
ironclad guarantee, assuring its quality and splendid time-keeping value. 

Ask your dealer to show you &&pfne2 watches. He can supply you with any 
design that you want. 

Write us for the most beautiful book ever attempted by a watch manufacturer. 
It shows our whole line. Get the gift question settled before the Christmas rush. 


Write now. 
The New England Watch Co. 


116 Dover St., Waterbury, Conn. 


ALL ACTUAL SIZE 



























10103— Open Face. 10 kt. Gold 9569— Hunting Case, front re 2907— Fancy Hand Engruavea. 
Ba lled. 20 yr. Guarantee . $9.00 10 kt. Gold Filled. 2 Engine Turned. 10 kt. 
4241—NickelSilver. ..... 2.75 Guarantee... . + + "$10.50 mere Filled. 20 yr. Guar- 
10—NickelSilver ...... 2.00 9643—Open Face, Bascine. 10kt. = = |  — amtee......-. $11.25 
981— Skeleton Watch, Nickel Gold Filled. 20 yr. Guar- (6401— Searing Silver. Full Bezel. 
og ee ee ee 3.75 antee . 2. + + se 6 « 8.25 4 SS eae 9.00 
( 13701— Sterling Silver... . . 6.00 8421—Open Face, Bascine. 10 kt. 8401—10 kt. Gold Filled Case. 
g 18801-— 10 kt. Gold Filled, 20 yr. Gold Filled. 20 vr. Guar- L 20 yr. Guarantee . . . 10.80 
8449— Be ong alien. TeOihs, 7.50 Flea. a mee a i 2 y ( 6251—Sterling Silver 6.00 
pen Face, Bascine. t. tie tee. Oltmee an. re eee eer eo. Se : 
Gold Filled. 20 yr. Guar- Plain Polished or Roman ? 9601—10 kt. Gold Filled Case. 


ae eer oe ee ae 11.25 Satin Finish ..... 11.25 20 yr. Guarantee . . . 7.50 
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A gift more expressive of faithfulness and good feeling 
cannot be conceived. It is always at hand, the little 
Clip-Cap fastens it to vest or coat so that it is ready 
when you want it. Like the friend who gives it, a 
Waterman’s Ideal can always be depended on,—at 
home or abroad, in office, school, store or street, it will 
serve youas longas there is a drop of ink in the reservoir. 
It is a gift of beauty: Christmas styles are silver 
or gold mounted and the stores are full of them. 
We can duplicate the action of any steel pen made 
to suit the pen habit of the user, whether man, woman 
or child. The word “Ideal” stamped on every 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen means care taken 
in manufacture; it means the best materials; the widest 
range of pen points; it means reliability and satis- 
faction and the guarantee of exchange unless satisfied. 


Clip-Cap costs 25 cents additional. 
Beware of imitations; buy only from responsible dealers. 


L.E.Waterman Co., 173 Broadway,NVY. 


8 School Street, Boston 742 Market Street, San Francisco 

209 State Street, Chicago G&,, 136 St. James Street, Montreal 
12 Golden Lane, oe 

London, E. C. 











WATERMAN’ (04) FOUNTAIN PENNY. 














PLAIN FILIGREE CHASED GOLD PATCH 
:]| No.12 $2.50 No.412 $5.00 No.12 $2.50 MOUNTED No. 402 $7.50 
“ 13 3.50 “ 414 7.00 “ 13 3.50 No.22 $3.50 “ 404 10.00 
Pay “14 400 “ 415 850 “ 14 400 “ 23 4.50 18 KT. 
“ipo “ 15 5.00 “ 416 9.50 “ 15 5.00 “ 24 5.00 GOLD 
i 6.00 “ 417 11.00 “ 16 6.00 “ 25 600 FILLED 
4 “ 17 7.00 “ 418 12.00 “ 17 7.00 “ 26 7.00 No.0504 
= 8.00 “ 18 8.00 $15.00 





~ With 

Pens for Gifts We 
Supply Holly Design Box 
Without Additional Charge. 
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GETTING READY FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


As Christmas draws near, women like to 
“brighten things up a bit.” 

They do not go so far as to have the carpets 
beaten; or the curtains washed. 

But, as they find time, they spend an hour 
or two in trying to improve the appearance 
of the objects which are the pride of the 
household—the piano, for example; the silver; 
the cut glass and the furniture. 

It is for cleaning just such articles as these 


that Ivory Soap is admirably adapted. It is so 
mild, so pure, so entirely free from “free” alkali 
that it can be used without fear of injury. 
The method of applying it is simplicity 
itself. All you need is a bowl of lukewarm 
water, in which a quarter of a cake of Ivory 
Soap has been dissolved, a bowl of cold water 
for rinsing, a couple of clean cloths and a polish- 
ing cloth. With these, any woman, in the course 
of two or three days, can accomplish wonders. 


Much valuable information about certain special uses of Ivory Soap is to be found in Booklet ‘*H,”? a 
copy of which will be mailed to anyone who will ask for it. THe Procter & Gamste Co., Cincinnati, O. 


. . 99430 Per Cent Pure. 
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Fire in Storage Tank 35, Whiting Plant 














Crude Stills at Whiting, Indiana 


By JOHN D. ARCHBOLD, Vice-President 


organization —its origin, its methods and its administrators. It has also been the 
object of honest criticism by many who have apparently lacked the opportunity 
of ascertaining the facts. 

I say with the utmost frankness that I now believe the policy of silence which the 
company maintained for so many years, amid the misrepresentations which assailed 
it, was a mistaken policy, which, if earlier abandoned, would have saved the company 
from the injurious effects of much of that misrepresentation. 

It is the object of this article to submit some facts and figures bearing upon the 
history and activities of the company for the consideration of the fair-minded. 


Profits Due to Legitimate Enterprise, Not Illegal Rebates 


i HAS been repeatedly asserted that the commercial success of the company has 
not been due to enterprise and economic achievement, but almost entirely to the 
acceptance of railway rebates and the persistent practice of unfair industrial methods. 

This charge has found its way into the press of the United States and of all foreign 
countries, and is destined, if not designed, to injure the prestige and good name of the 
company in many quarters of the world where the reliable quality and cheapness of its 
products are recognized, and where good faith in its commercial dealings has never been 
challenged. 

It is not the purpose of the present article to discuss any of the issues now pending in 
the courts, but merely to call attention to the varied sources of the company’s profits 
derived from a world-wide organization and equipment—the outcome of many years 
of incessant and judicious work allied to far-reaching investments and a comprehensive 
commercial policy. 

In addition to the income from the very large business of manufacturing and 
distributing the principal product of petroleum—refined oil—with which the public is 
familiar, the company has many other sources of earnings, an enumeration of which 
will do much to correct prevailing misconception : 


VY crzanisat have been issued in disparagement of the Standard Oil Company or 


Production of crude oil, natural gas production and distribution, pipe-line gathering 
and storage, trunk pipe-tine transportation. 

Manufacture of all kinds of lubricating oils, paraffine wax and candles, gasoline, 
naphthas and other motor fuel, oils and naphtha for making illuminating gas, fuel oil. 

Manufacture of sulphuric acid, and the other chemicals employed in petroleum 
a factories for making barrels, both wood and iron; factories for making cans 
and cases. 

Works building pumps, oil and gas engines and other machinery. 

Selling of lamps, of oil and gas stoves, of wicks. 

Tank steamers, sailing ships and tank barges at home and abroad; tank cars and 
tank wagons in Europe and the Orient, as well as the United States; storage plants 
and warehouses at home and abroad. 

Wholesale and retail distributing plants in all parts of the wcrid. 


It is not practicable to review in this article the creation and development of each of 
those earning avenues, or to subdivide the profits accruing from each, but they 
constitute the most comprehensive production, manufacture and distribution recorded 
in industrial history. 

By way of partial illustration, the crude oil produced in Indian Territory is transported 
through pipe lines fifteen hundred miles to refineries in New York, and the illuminating 





product manufactured at said refineries is delivered into tank steamers at the company’s 
wharves for transportation and delivery into the company’s reservoirs at European 
seaports, and from thence, via the company’s tank cars or river barges, to inland 
receiving stations, and then, via the company’s tank wagons, practically into the lamp 
of the consumer—the product thus delivered having never been confined in any 
packages from producing to consuming terminal. 

For the products which require to be marketed in barrels or cases, the company 
utilizes the output of vast timber land for its barrel and box factories. The company 
also manufactures at its seaport plants about fifty million (50,000,000) tin cans per 
annum to meet the requirements of its Oriental and South American commerce. 


Production and Transportation 


E company owns and controls about one-sixth of the United States’ production 
and thus derives all producing profit from that quantity. 

The pipe lines consist of gathering and trunk lines, the entire mileage approximating 
75,000 miles. 

Nearly every great oil-producing territory of the United States has owed its rapid 
development, and the producers have owed their assured and profitable market, to 
the prompt energy and enterprise of the company in providing pipe lines and storage 
facilities. 

As illustrative of the complete revolution of the company’s method of transporting 
its products to Europe, and the growth of its European commerce partly traceable 
thereto, the following facts are submitted: In 1885, 200,500,000 gallons of illuminating 
oil were shipped by chartered vessels to Europe—put up in barrels (and subject to a 
loss by leakage of from two to three per cent.) —as against only 1,750,000 gallons shipped 
by tank steamers. In 1906, the barrel shipments by vessel had dwindled to about 
1,750,000 gallons, while 486,500,000 gallons were shipped by the company’s fieet of tank 
steamers (and subject to a loss by leakage of only about one-quarter of one per cent.). 

The present fleet owned by the company (comprising seventy-two (72) tank steamers 
and twenty-four (24) cargo steamers and vessels) will carry about 126,500,000 gallons 
at a single loading. 

In addition to giving continuous employment to its own fleet, the company chartered 
outside steamers and vessels during 1906 sufficient to carry more than two hundred 
(200) cargoes. 

As an indication of the great economies resulting from the company’s own 
transportation policy and investments, it may be stated that the cost of transporting its 
products to the principal European seaports has been gradually reduced from $6 per 
ton in 1885 to $2.50 per ton in 1906. To-day the Narragansett (the company’s largest 
tank steamer) will carry in one year from New York to London 37,000,000 gallons. 
Under old methods it would have required at least fifty (50) ordinary sailing vessels to 
have done the work now done by this one steamer. Under favorable conditions it takes 
hardly more hours to load and unload the cargo of the Narragansett than it took days 
to load and unload an equal quantity of oil under the old methods of sailing-vessel 
transportation. 

Under the policy of owning its own cargo vessels for transporting cans and cases 
to the Oriental markets, the cost of transportation has been reduced during the last 
seven years nearly half, or, say, from the range of thirty-seven to forty-five cents per 
case in 1900 to a cost of about twenty-two cents to-day. 
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The company has recently inaugurated a still further 
economy in ocean transportation and is now constructing 
a tank steamer and a bulk barge, the latter to be towed 
by the former across the Atlantic. The tank steamer and 
aceompanying ocean barge will carry, combined, about 
5,500,000 gallons at a single loading. 

Every separate step connecting the crude oil in the 
ground with the refined in the lamp of the consumer is 
economized in every detail—namely: production, trans- 
portation by land and water, the manufacture of crude 
into illuminating oil and into many valuable by-products 
(including lubricants, fuel oil, gas oil, naphtha, benzine, 
motor spirits, crude and refined paraffine, wax, candles, 
vaseline, etc.), storage, distribution, the manufacture of 
barrels, boxes, tin cans, the manufacture of chemicals and 
other articles used in refining, the manufacture of lamps, 
gas and oil stoves and wicks auxiliary 
to and stimulating consumption of il- 
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possible, under such fair restriction and provisions as should 
rightfully attach to them, any branch of business could be 
freely entered upon by all comers, and the talk of monopoly 
would be forever done away with. Our present system of 
State corporations, almost as varied in their provisions as 
the number of States, is vexatious alike to the business com- 
munity and to the authorities of the various States. Such 
Federal action need not take away from these States their 
right to taxation or police regulation, but would make it 
possible for business organizations to know the general 
terms on which they could conduct their business in the 
country at large. Lack of uniformity in the laws of various 
States, as affecting business corporations, is one of the 
most vexatious features attending the business life of any 
great corporation to-day, and I suggest for your most care- 
ful consideration the thought of a Federal corporation law.” 


December 7, 1907 


a most important feature of the situation commonly over- 
looked by unfriendly critics. 

To maintain the equilibrium between consuming re- 
quirements and producing possibilities has been the real 
problem in the relations between the company and pro- 
ducers. Thegeneral policy of the company has of necessity 
been dictated by supply anddemand. When market possi- 
bilities have exceeded current production, the higher prices 
resulting haveencouraged prospecting; when, on the other 
hand, abnormal production has exceeded market possibili- 
ties, declining quotations have been inevitable. A plethora 
of production must always result in lessening prices. 

The pendulum of adjustment has swung to and fro, 
and eventually to the advantage of the producer. 

Whatever its critics and enemies may allege, the com- 
pany has tried in the past, is now trying, and will continue 

to try to be fair and liberal in its rela- 
tions to the producers. 





luminating and fuel oil and natural 
gas. 

Production, manufacture and distri- 
bution, each constitutes a separate busi- 
ness of itself, and each is entitled toa 
reasonable profit. 

There is and always has been com- 
petition and the opportunity of com- 
petition, in each of those branches of 
business, and they have at all times 
been open to the capital of the world. 
The company should not be censured 
because its enterprise has carried it 
everywhere. 


Capitalization and Earnings 


AD the Standard Oil organization 

twenty-five years ago anticipated 
its prosperity and capitalized its future 
after the manner of many industrial 
and railroad enterprises of the current 
era, it would have escaped much hostile 
eavil and criticism. 

Had the capital been fixed at five 
hundred millions ($500,000,000) in 1882, 
and had one or two per cent. dividends 
per annum been earned and declared 
in the early years, and had these divi- 
dends been gradually increased as 
assets and commerce expanded to, say, 
8 per cent. in 1907 (the equivalent of 
40 per cent. on the present par value 
of the shares), little comment would 
have been aroused. It is the percent- 
age of dividend on the present capital- 
ization that appears excessive, and 
not the percentage of dividend on the 
actual assets and multiplied volume of 
business resulting from a quarter of a 
century of industry and enterprise. 

The profits from the sources enu- 
merated have exceeded the dividends 
paid for many years past, and the 
surplus thus resulting has been largely 
utilized in extending and improving 
the industrial equipment of the com- 
pany at home and abroad, and thus 








Policy Toward Competitors 


big whose lives have been spent 
in the industrial arena have learned 
the impressive lesson that commerce 
is a struggle. The company claims 
that its commercial efforts have been 
fairly made and its commercial vic- 
tories fairly won; that its profits have 
been the legitimate reward of its 
industry and enterprise and realized in 
the face of continuous competitive 
conditions the world over. It con- 
fesses itself unable to anticipate the 
altruistic trade policies and relation- 
ships of an Arcadia, and cannot in its 
ramified operations always find it pos- 
sible to follow the mild pathways 
suggested by others for its guidance. 

The charge of an uncharitable atti- 
tude toward business rivals is no nov- 
elty in commercial history—and has 
been as persistently urged against the 
small competitive retailer as against 
the largest wholesaler. 

Very much is written about the 
Standard’s treatment of its competi- 
tors, but very little about the Stand- 
ard’s treatment by its competitors. 

It is usually alleged that whenever 
the Standard, for whatever reason, ad- 
vances its prices, it is oppressing the 
consumer, and when if, on the other 
hand, it lowers its prices, it is then 
oppressing its competitors. 

Very rarely has a bankruptcy been 
reported among the competitors of the 
Standard. They are apparently maia- 
taining a prosperous independence and 
employing not less than $100,000,000 
of capital. Either, therefore, the Stand- 
ard’s policy toward its competitors 
cannot have been vindictive, or the 
competitors have flourished in spite of 
the Standard’s alleged vindictiveness. 


Information Concerning 
Competitors’ Business 








economizing in every direction its busi- 
ness administration : in purchasing pro- 
ducing territory, increasing pipe-line and 
manufacturing facilities, materially enlarging its fleet, and 
multiplying its inland distributing stations the world over. 


State Versus National Regulations — Free Trade 
Between the States 


REE trade between the States was inherent with the 

creation of the Republic. To-day not only does the 
crossing a State frontier create interstate commerce with 
its endless, if needful, regulations, but each State may have 
a corporation law differing widely from that of its sister 
States. The embarrassments thus created are well known 
to all endeavoring to transact business concurrently all 
over the country. The company is persistently accused 
of seeking to evade the laws, when it is actually study- 
ing how to conform to them, amid a medley of con- 
flicting interpretations. 

Personally, speaking merely for myself alone, I have 
been for years an advocate of a comprehensive national 
act defining and regulating the corporations of the country 
upon any equitable lines not muzzling the inherent free- 
dom of ambitious commerce. I advocated such a law as 
early as 1899 in my testimony before the Industrial Com- 
mission. I then said: ‘‘If you should ask me, gentlemen, 
what legislation can be imposed to improve the present 
condition, I answer that the next great and, to my mind, 
inevitable step of progress in the direction of our com- 
mercial development lies in the direction of National or 
Federal corporations. If such corporations should be made 


John D. Archbold, Vice-President Standard Oil Company 


Policy Toward Producers 


OR many years the company had no direct interest in 
production, and to-day it only owns or controls a 
moderate fraction thereof. It has, however, been the 
prominent purchaser, custodian and carrier for the various 
producing territories, and its relations to the producers 
have naturally constituted one of its most complex and 
embarrassing problems. 

During the past thirty years it has secured export mar- 
kets for about 60 per cent. of the manufactured products 
of the great crude output of the United States; has opened 
and sustained these markets in the face of great cornpeti- 
tion, and at great expense and effort. This foreign policy 
and achievement have had a most favorable influence on 
the welfare of the home producer, both as regards market- 
able volume and average profits of production. 

The network of pipe lines, constructed and ramified at 
enormous cost, has given the producer an immediate cash 
market for his crude oil whenever and wherever produced, 
and the origin of many fortunes, large and small, in the 
various oil regions has been traceable to this pipe-line 
system, and the enterprising manner in which it has been 
extended and administered. 

While it is true that apparently large profits have been 
earned through pipe lines, yet these shrink to normal prof- 
its when it is considered that the exhaustion of successive 
territories has frequently rendered valueless much of the 
company’s large investments in this department. This is 


HE company has been persistently 
criticised for its so-called espionage 
upon the operations of its competitors. Itis very doubtful 
if it knows more of the affairs of its competitors than its 
competitors know of its affairs, but it certainly has been, 
and will continue to be, the policy of the company to 
learn all it legitimately can of its competitors’ progress in 
the home markets, and it has been, and will continue to be, 
the company’s aim abroad to learn all that it legitimately 
can of the progress of its Russian, Roumanian, Galician, 
Dutch Indies and other foreign competitors. These indus- 
tries, moreover, are equally well informed of the marketing 
progress and policy of the company. 

Increased production demands increased absorption. 
The Standard Oil Company endeavors to keep informed 
as to actual consumption in the world’s markets—to as- 
certain its own percentage of such consumption and the 
percentage of its various competitors. If the per capita 
consumption in any given locality seems abnormally small, 
it endeavors to find the reason and to stimulate increased 
consumption by forcing in such locality the sale of stoves, 
lamps, wicks, and whatever may tend to economize and 
facilitate the requirements of even the smallest consumer. 

Increase of aggregate consumption being the objective 
point, the policy of the company is of pro rata benefit to 
all its competitors, and should deserve encouragement and 
not censure. 

By way of illustration. The company has recently 
shipped to China 500,000 lamps to be sold at ten cents or 
less each, and also 750,000 very cheap lamp chimneys. It 
is hoped millions of these cheap lamps and chimneys will 











later be forwarded. The company has also sold hundreds 
of thousands of oil stoves, great quantities of cheap lamps, 
and over one million (1,000,000) pounds of reliable wicks; 
the motive of the foregoing being less to obtain the profit 
on such appliances than to stimulate the consumption of 
petroleum products in which all producers and refiners of 
petroleum at home and abroad are interested. 

Ignorance of the progress and policy of competitors 
would mark the decadence of any merchant or corporation, 
wholesale or retail. 

The company contends that its fighting has been fair 
fighting, and that it has invariably kept its agreements 
and manifested good faith to friend and foe; that, while 
admitting that it is a business organization and not a 
benevolent institution, its policy toward its rivals would 
compare most favorably—alike from the standpoint of 
equity and liberality—with the usages of the business 
world or the records of human history. 


Relation to Labor 


6 hye desire and ambition of the laboring man are, 
naturally, to obtain good wages, reasonable hours, 
permanent employment, a safe paymaster, and a certain 
interest and consideration on the part of the employer, 
irrespective of the mere wage given and received. 

It has been the aim of the company to meet these sev- 
eral conditions, and it has reason to feel that it has done 
so. It has been a very long time since the company has 
had a serious strike in any of its establishments, the few 
disagreements arising from time to time having been 
found susceptible of adjustment through mutual con- 
cession and good feeling. 

Some years ago the company inaugurated a pension 
system, to the benefits of which every employee, including 
every laboring man, is eligible or may become eligible, 
and there are many veterans in the company’s service 
to-day who are grateful for this privilege. It is hoped and 
believed that this pension system will continue to stimu- 
late long and loyal service and promote reciprocity of 
interest and good feeling between employer and employee. 


Foreign Competitors 


Bese nd there exist abroad three great petroleum or- 
ganizations, any one of which might be designated a 
monopoly with greater propriety than theStandard Oil Com- 
pany, and two of which are distinctly holding companies: 

First: ‘‘The European Petroleum Union,” which has 
combined Russian and Roumanian interests, under the 
guidance of the most prominent banks of the German 
Empire. 

Second: ‘‘The Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschapji,” 
created to facilitate amalgamation of two of the most 
powerful corporations in petroleum history —namely, the 
‘Shell Transport and Trading Company of London” and 
the ‘‘Royal Dutch Company of The Hague’’— and thus 
approximately to monopolize the entire producing and re- 
fining industry of the Dutch Indies, with its commanding 
geographical position, for the supply of the great consum- 
ing markets of the entire Orient. 

Third: ‘‘The Burmah Oil Company,” created to monop- 
olize not only the production of crude oil in the extensive 
territories of Burmah, but also its transportation, manu- 
. facture, storage and distribution. The Indian Government 
protects by import duty the commerce of this concern in 
the vast Indian Empire. 

Acting under the supposed industrial freedom contem- 
plated by all international treaties of amity and com- 
merce, the Standard sought participation in the Burmah 
business, but has been denied up to date even bulk- 
storage facilities, and upon appealing for its commercial 
rights to the parent British Government was met by 
the contention that India and Burmah were not included 
in the Anglo-American Treaty of 1815. This is technically 
true, although entirely inconsistent with Anglo-American 
commercial relations for the past quarter of a century. 


The foregoing statements are cited to illustrate (and 
they are very fractional illustrations only) how powerful 
are the combinations which the Standard Oil Company 
encounters abroad, and which are apparently stimulated 
by the encouragement of their respective governments. 


The Company Abroad 


T HAS certainly never been the policy or practice of the 

Standard to market its products abroad at a loss and 

attempt to recoup this loss by raising its price to the home 
buyer. 

To establish and maintain exact parity of prices between 
the endless consuming markets of the world, or even in 
widely-separated points in the same country, would be a 
manifest impossibility, but the Standard is able to assert 
that, notwithstanding its continuous competition with 
foreign industries enjoying the great advantage of geo- 
graphical position and much cheaper labor, it has marketed 
its products abroad at a fair profit, which has frequently 
aided the company in maintaining low prices in the United 
States. 

It should not be overlooked that for a great many years 
about 60 per cent. on the average of its products manu- 
factured in America has been consumed abroad, as against 
about 40 per cent. at home; but the entire 100 per cent. 
has been produced and manufactured in the United States, 
with all the economies incident to large volume, and the 
benefits of which are shared by the world’s consumers. 

Should the time arrive when foreign industries prevent 
the marketing of American petroleum abroad, except at 
serious loss, it will be a bad day not only for the company, 
but for the country. The abandonment of the export 
trade would eventually mean either higher prices to the 
American consumer, or disaster to producer, refiner and 
laborer. The country at large is benefited, not injured, 
by sustaining the export commerce in petroleum. The 
loss of this vast foreign outlet would result in the crippling 
of the entire industry. 

It is impossible to compute whether up to date the net 
financial result of the company’s refineries has averaged 
better from the domestic than from the foreign trade. 
Conditions are constantly fluctuating in the various 
markets of the world—conditions of competition, of 
quality, of supply and demand, of transportation, of 
distribution expenses, of local speculation, etc., etc. 

Critics of the company have frequently contrasted the 
retail prices of high-grade oils consumed in the United 
States with wholesale prices of low-grade oils destined for 
export. Of course, such comparisons are valueless when 
no account is taken of the difference in quality and quan- 
tity, and this would be equally true whether the compari- 
sons were made at home or abroad. 

Should foreign competition at any future period con- 
front the company with the alternative of selling its 
products at a loss in certain markets or abandoning those 
markets, the former horn of the dilemma might be decided 
upon if the crisis was regarded as a temporary one; the 
company being further compelled to give some considera- 
tion to its extensive property investments abroad, and to 
the thousands of its employees relying upon it for perma- 
nent occupation. 

It may be emphatically reiterated that it has been no 
part of the policy of this company to benefit the foreign 
consumer at the expense of the American consumer, but 
it has been, and must be, its policy to maintain its foreign 
commerce, if possible, even should future sacrifices become 
necessary for so doing. Any other policy would surely be 
of eventual detriment to the home consumer, to the home 
producer and to the nation itself, as well as to the company. 


Conclusion 


T WAS the demoralized condition of the business that 
not only originally invited but almost necessitated the 
union of brains and capital which rescued the industry 
from disaster and gradually evolved the Standard Oil 
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organization. What has been the sequel, gauged from the 
standpoint of the greatest good to the greatest number? 

Seventy-five thousand miles of pipe line penetrate the 
various producing territories of the country, giving the 
army of producers a regular cash outlet for their crude oil 
whenever and wherever produced, and almost invariably 
at remunerative figures. Many a fortune and many a 
competency in the oil regions has been traceable thereto. 

Through great foreign companies which it has created, 
and through many foreign branches which it has estab- 
lished, the company has administered and sustained the 
export commerce of American petroleum upon the indus- 
trial battle-grounds of the world. . 

Through the construction and control of a great flee 
it has very materially economized the delivery of its 
products to even the most distant markets. 

Hundreds of millions of foreign goid have been required 
to pay for its exports (all manufactured in the United 
States), and not only yielding great and legitimate ad- 
vantage to the company and to the American laborer and 
to the American producer, but also constituting a highly- 
important factor in the favorable adjustment of the trade 
balances of the nation with other countries. 

As eloquent of economic achievement, it may be cited 
that in 1878 (the earliest year for which reliable statistics are 
available, and several years prior to the completed organi- 
zation of the Standard Oil Company) about 340,000,000 
gallons of petroleum products were exported, valued at 
about $46,750,000. In 1906, about 1,050,000,000 gallons 
of kindred products were exported, valued at about 
$75,000,000; therefore, while the aggregate gallonage in- 
creased about 210 per cent., the valuation increased only 
about 60 per cent. 

The company is essentially and exclusively a petroleum 
concern (unless natural gas may not be so regarded) and 
participates in whatever may concern the economic manu- 
facture, distribution and consumption of petroleum and its 
many products. This includes production, transportation 
by pipe line, tank car, tank steamer, tank barge, tank 
wagon; the manufacture of illuminating oil, lubricating 
oil, naphtha, fuel oil, gas oil, motor oil; the manufacture 
of tin cans, boxes, barrels; the manufacture of stoves, 
lamps and wicks; the manufacture of chemicals employed 
in refining; the manufacture of paraffine wax, candles, 
vaseline and other valuable by-products. 

Before the passage of the Interstate Commerce Act all 
wholesale concerns bargained for their transportation as 
they bargained for their merchandise. Since the passage 
of that act the company has not received railroad rebates 
on its interstate oil shipments. 

The company’s profits have been legitimate profits, and 
they have been only normal when the hazardous character 
of the business is considered, and when computed on the 
basis of the intrinsic value of the assets of the company. 

The Standard Oil Company is not a one-man power, but 
an aggregate of capital and industrial experience. It is a 
deliberative, not an impulsive ora speculative organization. 
Commercial plunging has no place in its policy and no 
place in its history. It has sought, on the other hand, 
to establish equitable relationship between supply and 
demand, between producer and consumer, and to prevent 
the wild fluctuations of the market value of petroleum 
which often agitates the trading in so many commodities, 
and which frequently results in widespread disaster. 

The company is administered by a group of men who, 
individually or collectively, are experts in each depart- 
ment of its ramified affairs. Some of these men have held 
prominent position in the company from the day of its 
inception, while others have been admitted into its councils 
from time to time in recognition of exceptional business 
proficiency, the policy being to encourage development in 
the ranks. The possession of capital per se is no pre- 
requisite for promotion, and the civil service policy 
adopted has proved a great stimulant to efficiency of 
administration, and has created an esprit de corps which 
was never more manifest than it is to-day. 

(Concluded on Puge $2) 
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ORAWN BY GUSTAVUB C. WIDNEY 


are the wise people,” he observed. ‘‘Here you go out 
West and trim a bunch of come-ons for twenty-five thou- 
sand in a phoney carpet-tack business, and what do you 
do? Oh, just tarry here, on your way to ruin Monte 
Carlo, long enough to tuck that neat little bundle into the 
pocket of a bucket-shop broker that hands you a sure tip 
on some copper stock! You’d think he was the wise boy, 
after that, but he’ll drop your twenty-five thousand on a 
wire-tapping game, and the wire tapper will buy gold 
bricks with it. The goid-brick man will give it to the 
bookies and the bookies will lose it on stud poker. I’ma 
Billy goat myself. I clean up ten thousand last week on 
mining stock that permits Mr. Easy Mark to mine if he 
wants to, and pay it right over for the fun of watching 
a faro expert deal from a sanded deck! Me? Cleaned 
without soap!” 

‘“You don’t mean to say you’re broke, too?” demanded 
his host. 

‘‘Tf I had any less they’d arrest me for loitering.” 

Mr. Wallingford glowered upon his twenty-dollar-a-day 
apartments with a sigh. The latest in heavy lace curtains 
fluttered at him from the windows, thick rugs yielded to 
his feet, all the frippery of Louis-Quinze, while it mocked 
his bigness, ministered comfort —but waited to be paid for! 

‘*You don’t look as good to me as you did a while ago,” 
he declared. ‘‘I’d figured on you for a sure touch. Oh, 
Fannie!” 

“Yes, Jim,’”’ answered a pleasant voice, and Mrs. Wal- 
lingford, a handsome woman in a stunning gown, which, 
supplementing her hair and eyes, made of her a symphony 
in brown, came from the adjoining room. She shook 
hands cordially with Mr. Daw and sat down with an 
inquiring look at her husband. 

‘‘Tt’s time for us to take up a collection,” said the latter 
gentleman. ‘‘We’re going ay-wye.” 

‘‘Ya-as, ay-wye from he-ah/’’ supplemented Blackie, 
to no one in particular. 

‘‘Won’t your ring and scarfpin do?” his wife inquired 
anxiously of Mr. Wallingford. A ‘‘collection,” in their 
parlance, meant the sacrifice of a last resource, and she 
was a woman of experience. 

‘*¥You know they won’t,” he returned in mild reproach. 
‘‘If I don’t keep a front I know where my ticket reads to.” 

Without any further objection she brought him a little 
black leather case, which he opened. An agreeable glitter 
sparkled from its velvet depths, and he passed it to his 
friend with a smile of satisfaction. 

‘‘They’ll please Uncle, eh, Blackie?” he observed. ‘‘The 
first thing to do, after I cash these, is to look at the map 
and pick out a fresh town where smart people have money 
in banks. It always helps a lot to remember that some- 
where in this big United States people have been saving up 
money for years, just waiting for us to come and get it.” 

The two men laughed, but Mrs. Wallingford did not. 

‘‘Honest, I’m tired of it,” she confessed. ‘‘If this 
speculation of Jim’s had only turned out lucky I wanted 
to buy a little house and live quietly and—and decently 
for a year or so.” 
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“We Have Laws in My State, Mr. Wallingford” 


I 
TUNG!” concluded J. Rufus Wallingford with deep 
self-scorn. 
Mr. ‘‘Blackie” Daw laughed. 


‘‘Tt’s the one gaudy bet that the biggest suckers of all 
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Gei-Rich-Quick Wallingford Discovers a New Way 


The tall and slender Mr. Daw, whose sharp, black 
eyes and nattily curled, black mustache belied his 
precise ministerial garments, glanced at her in 
amusement. 

‘‘She wants to be respectable!’’ he gasped in 
mock surprise. 

‘‘All women do,” she said, still earnestly. 

**You wouldn’t last three months,” he informed 
her. ‘‘ You’d join the village sewing-circle and the cul- 
ture club, and paddle around in a giddy whirl of pale 
functions till you saw you had to keep your mouth 
shut all the time for fear the other women would find 
out you knew something. Then you’d quit.” 

‘*You talk as if you had been crossed in love,” 
she consoled him. 

‘‘That’s because I’m in pain,” confessed Blackie. 
“Tt hasn’t been an hour since I saw a thousand 
dollars in real money, and the telegraph company 
jerked it away from me just as I reached out to 
bring it home.” 

‘Is there that much money in the world?” 
inquired Wallingford. 

‘‘Not loose,” replied Blackie. ‘‘I thought I had this 
lump pried off, but now it’s got a double padlock on it and 
to-night it starts far, far back to that dear old metropolis 
of the Big Thick Water, where the windy river looks like a 
fresh-plowed field. But they’ve got coin out there, and 
every time I think of Mr. James Clover and his thousand 
I’m tempted to go down to his little two-dollar hotel and 
coax him up a dark alley.” 

‘Who does Mr. Clover do?” inquired Wallingford per- 
functorily. 

Blackie’s sense of humor came uppermost to soothe his 
anguished feelings. 

‘*He’s the Supreme Exalted Ruler of the Nobie Order of 
Friendly Hands,” he grinned, ‘‘and his twenty-six mem- 
bers at three or eleven cents a month don’t turn in the 
money fast enough; so he took a chance on the cold-iron 
cage and brought a chunk of the insurance reserve fund 
to New York to double it. I picked myself out to do the 
doubling for him.” 

Mr. Wallingford chuckled. 

‘‘T know,” hesaid. ‘‘To double it you fold the bills when 
you put them in your pocket, and when Clover wanted it 
back you’d have him pinched for a common thief. But 
how did it get away? I’m disappointed in you, Blackie. 
I thought when you once saw soft money it was yours.” 

‘‘Man died in his town. If he’d 
only put it off for one day-the whole 
burgh could have turned into a 
morgue, for I don’t need it. But 
no! The man died and the Supreme 
Exalted Secretary wired the Su- 
preme Exalted Ruler. The tele- 
gram was brought to his room just 
when I had the hook to his gills, and 
he—went—down—stream! It was 
perfectly scandalous the names we 
called that man for having died, but 
it takes a long time to cuss a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth.” 

Mr Wallingford was thoughtful. 

“A fraternal insurance com- 
pany,” he mused. ‘‘I’ve never 
taken a fall out of that game, and 
it sounds good. This gifted ama- 
teur’s going out to-night? Hustle 
right down to his hotel and bring 
him up to dinner. Tell him I’ve 
been thinking of going into the in- 
surance field and might be induced 
to buy a share in his business. I’ve 
a notion to travel along with that 
thousand dollars to-night, no matter 
where it goes. Oh, Fannie!” he 
called to his wife in the other room. 
‘Suppose you begin to pack up while 
I step out and soak the diamonds.” 


it 
HEN Mr. Wallingford ina 
dinner coat walked into any 
public dining-room, waiters were 
instantly electrified and ordinary 





of Doing the Widows and Orphans Good 


By George Randolph Chester 


mortals felt humble. He was not only a large man but 
an impressive man. His broad expanse of white shirt 
front awed the most self-satisfied into instant submission, 
and he carried himself as one who was monarch of all he 
surveyed. His big pink face radiated the effects of good 
cheer and good living, and, though bills might press and 
cash be scarce, there never stood any line of worry upon 
his smooth brow. Worry was for others—those who 
would have to pay. Mr. Clover, himself of some bulk, but 
of no genuine lordliness whatever, no sooner set eyes 
upon Mr. J. Rufus Wallingford than he felt comforted. 
Here was wealth unlimited, and if Mr. Wallingford could 
possibly be induced to finance the Noble Order of Friendly 
Hands, he saw better skies ahead, bright skies that shone 
down on a fair, fruitful world where all was prosperity and 
plenty. Mr. Clover was a blocklike man with a square 
face and a heavy fist, with a loud voice and a cultivated 
oratorical habit of speech which he meant to be awe- 
inspiring. Behind him there was a string of failures that 
were a constant source of wonderment to him, since he had 
not been too scrupulous! 

‘‘He’d be a crook if he knew how; but he stumbles over 
his feet,’’ Blackie confided to Wallingford. To Clover he 
said: ‘‘Look out for the big man. He’s a pretty smooth 
article, and you’ll miss the gold out of your teeth if you 
don’t watch him.” 

It was a recommendation, and a shrewd one. Mr. 
Clover was prepared by it to be impressed; he ended by 
becoming a dazed worshiper, and his conquest began when 
Mr. Wallingford ordered the dinner. It was not merely 
what he ordered, but how, that stamped him as one who 
habitually dined well; and to Clover, who lived on a beer 
basis, the ascent to the champagne level was dizzying. It 
was not until they had broached their second quart of 
wine that business was brought up for discussion. 

“‘T understand you’ve just had a bit of hard luck, Mr. 
Clover,” said Mr. Wallingford, laughing as if hard luck 
were a joke. 

Mr. Clover winced within, but put on a cheerful air. 

‘‘Merely what was to have been expected,’’ he replied. 
‘*You refer, I suppose, to the death of one of our members, 
but as our Order now has a large enrollment we are only 
averaging with the mortality tables.” 

‘‘What is your membership?” asked Mr. Wallingford 
with sudden directness. 

‘‘At our present rate of progress,” began Mr. Clover 
eloquently, squaring his shoulders and looking Mr. Wal- 
lingford straight in the 
eye, ‘thousands will 
have been enrolled upon 
our books before the end 
of the coming year. Al- 
ready we are perfecting 
a new and elaborate fil- 
ing system to take care 
of the business, which is 
increasing by leaps and 
bounds.” 

Mr. Wallingford calmly 
closed one blue orb. 

“But in chilly figures, 
discounting next year, 
how many?” he asked. 
**Live ones, I mean, that 
cough up their little dues 
every month.” 

The Supreme Exalted 
Ruler squirmed and 
smiled a trifle weakly. 

“You might just as well 
tell me, you know,” in- 
sisted Mr. Wallingford, 
‘because I shall want to 
inspect your books if I 
buy in. Have you a 
thousand?” 

“Not quite,” confessed 
Mr. Clover, in a voice 
which, in spite of him, 
would sound a trifle 
leaden. 

“Have you five hun- 
dred?” persisted Mr. 
Wallingford. 


What Followed was the 
Surprise of His Life 

















Mr. Clover considered, while the silent Mr. Daw 
discreetly kept his face straight. 

‘Five hundred and seventeen,” he blurted, 
his face reddening. 

“That isn’t so bad,’’ said Mr. Wallingford en- 
couragingly. ‘‘But how do you clinch your 
rake-off ?”’ 

At this Mr. Clover could smile with smug con- 
tent; he could swell with pride. 

“Out our way, a little knothole in the regula- 
tions was found by yours truly,” he modestly 
boasted. ‘‘Mine is somewhat different from any 
insurance order on earth. The members think 
they vote, but they don’t. If they ever elect 
another Supreme Exalted Ruler, all he can do is 
to wear a brass crown and a red robe. [I'll still 
handle the funds. You see, we’ve just held our 
first annual election, and I had the entire mem- 
bership vote ‘Yes’ on a forever-and-ever contract 
which puts our entire income—for safety, of 
course—into the hands of a duly-bonded com- 
pany. For ten cents a month from each mem- 
ber this company is to pay all expenses, to 
handle, invest and disburse its insurance and 
other funds for the benefit of the Order. It’s 
like making a savings-bank our trustee; only it’s 
different, because I’m the company.” 

His host nodded in approval. 

‘*You have other rake-offs,”’ he suggested. 

“Right again!” agreed Clover with gleeful 
enthusiasm. ‘‘Certificate fees, fines for delin- 
quency, regalia company and all that. But the 
main fountain is the little dime. Ten cents 
seems like a piker game, maybe, but when we’ve 
got two hundred and fifty thousand members, 
that trifling ante amounts to twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a month. Bad, I guess!” 

‘“‘When you get it,” agreed the other. 
‘‘You’re incorporated, then. For how much?” 

“*Ten thousand.” 

“*T see,”’ said Mr. Wallingford with a smile of tolerance. 
““You need me, all right. You ought to give me a half 
interest in your business.” 

Mr. Clover’s self-assertiveness came back to him with a 
jerk. 

“‘Anything else?” he asked pleasantly. 

Mr. Wallingford beamed upon him. 

“‘T might want a salary, but it would be purely nominal: 
a hundred a week or so.” 

Mr. Clover was highly amused. The only reason on 
earth that he would admit another man to a partnership 
with him was that he must have ready cash. His shoe 
soles were wearing out. 

“I’m afraid our business wouldn’t suit you, anyhow, 
Mr. Wallingford,” he said with bantering sarcasm. ‘‘Our 
office is very plain, for one thing, and we have no rug on 
the floor.” 

‘‘We'll put rugs down right away, and if the offices are 
not as swell as they make ’em we’ll move,”’ Mr. Walling- 
ford promptly announced. ‘‘I might give you two thou- 
sand for a half interest.” 

Mr. Clover drank a glass of champagne and considered. 
Two thousand dollars, at the present stage of his finances, 
was real money. The Noble Order of Friendly Hands had 
been started on a “‘shoestring”’ of five hundred dollars, 
and the profits of the Friendly 
Hands Trust Company had been nil 
uptothe present time. Thisoffer was ; Lz 
more thanatemptation; it wasa fall. eae, 

“‘Couldn’t think of it,”’ he never- 
theless calmly replied. ‘‘ But I'll sell 
you half my stock at par. The sec- 
retary has ten shares and dummy 
directors four. I hold eighty-six.” 

“Forty-three hundred dollars!’ 
figured Wallingford. ‘‘And you'd 
charge me that for a brick with the 
plating worn thin! You forget the 
value of my expert services.” 

‘““What do you know about fra- 
ternal insurance?” demanded 
Clover, who had reddened under fire. 

“Not a thing,” confessed Mr. 
Wallingford. ‘‘ All I know is how to 
get money. If I go in with you, the 
first thing we do is to reorganize on 
a two-hundred-and-fifty-thousand- 
dollar basis.” 

Mr. Clover pounded his fist upon 
the table until the glasses rang, and 
laughed so loudly that the head 
waiter jumped and frowned. See- 
ing, however, that the noise came 
from Mr. Wallingford’s corner, he 
smiled. He was venal, was the 
head waiter, and he remembered 
the pleasant, velvety rustle of a bill 
in his palm. 
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ORAWN BY GUSIAVUS C. WIDWEr 


“She Wants to be Respectable!” 


‘‘That joke’s good enough for a minstrel show,” Clover 
declared. ‘‘Why, man, even if that stock could be sold, 
Gabriel’s horn would catch us still struggling to pay our 
first dividend.” 

Mr. Wallingford lit a cigarette and smiled in pity. 

“Oh, well, if you figure on staying in the business till 


you drop dead I won’t wake you up,” he stated. ‘But 
I thought you wanted money.” 

Mr. Clover shook his head. 

““We have laws in my State, Mr. Wallingford.” 

“‘I should hope so,” returned that gentleman. ‘“‘If it 


wasn’t for good, safe, solid laws I never would make any 
money. Why, the law’s on my side all the time, and the 
police are the best friends I’ve got. They show me the 
way home at night.” 

Mr. Clover looked incredulous. 

“T’m afraid you don’t understand the fraternal in- 
surance business,” he said. ‘‘It takes a lot of hard, patient 
work to build up an order.” 

‘‘You don’t understand the business,” retorted the 
other. ‘‘What, for instance, are you going to do with 
that thousand dollars you’re taking back home?” 

“Give it to the widow of Mr. Henry L. Bishop, of 
course,” said Mr. Clover, expanding his chest and pursing 
his mouth virtuously. ‘‘The widows and orphans who 
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It was the Voice of Wall Street, of the Government Mint 


look to the Noble Order of Friendly Hands for 
protection shall not look in vain.” 

“‘That looks well in a prospectus,”’ admitted 
Mr. Wallingford with a knowing twinkle of his 
eyes; “‘but I’m not going to take out any insur- 
ance so you could notice it. Suppose I show 
you how to have Mrs. Bishop hand you back 
that thousand with sobs of gratitude? Do I get 
two hundred and fifty of it?” 

“If you can do that legitimately,” said Mr. 
Clover, leaning forward and surprised into sudden 
warm eagerness, ‘‘I’ll accept your price for a half 
interest in the operating company.” : 

“T’ll go with you to-night—if I can get the 
drawing-room on your train,’ decided Mr. Wal- 
lingford, and arose. 

The Supreme Exalted Ruler looked up at him 
with profound admiration. He looked so much 
like actual cash. He might be a “‘smooth arti- 
cle,’”’ but was not one Clover also ‘‘smooth”? He 
could guard the gold in his own teeth, all right. 

‘“*You’re a wonder, Jim,” said Mr. Daw to Mr. 
Wallingford when they were alone for a few min- 
utes; “‘but where are you going to get that two 
thousand?” 

“Out of the business—if I pay it at all,” replied 
Mr. Wallingford. ‘‘Trust your Uncle Rufus.” 


iit 

RS. BISHOP, a small, nervous-looking 
woman of forty-five, with her thin hair 
drawn back so tightly from her narrow forehead 
that it gave one the headache to look at her, 
was in her dismal “‘ front room” with her wrinkled 
red hands folded in her lap when Mr. Walling- 
ford and Mr. Clover called. It was only the day 
after the funeral, and she broke into tears the 

moment they introduced themselves. 

‘‘Madam,” declaimed Mr. Clover in his deepest 
and most sympathetic voice, ‘‘it is the blessed 
privilege of the Noble Order of Friendly Hands to dry the 
tears of the widows and orphans, and to shed the light of 
hope upon their disconsolate pathway. It is our pleasure 
to bring you, as a testimonial of your husband’s affection 
and loving care, this check for one thousand dollars.” 

Mrs. Bishop took the check and burst into uncontrol- 
lable sobs, whereat Mr. Wallingford looked distinctly 
annoyed. If he could help it, he never, by any possibility, 
looked upon other than the most cheerful aspects of life. 

Mr. Clover cleared his throat. 

‘But the broad paternal interest of the Noble Order of 
Friendly Hands does not stop here,”’ he went on, turning 
for a glance of earned approval from J. Rufus Wallingford. 
“‘The family of every member of our Order becomes at 
once a ward of ours, and they may look to us for assistance, 
advice and benefit in every way possible. We are a group 
of friends, banded together for mutual aid in time of 
trouble and sorrow.” 

Mr. Wallingford judged this magnificent flight to be a 
quotation from the ritual of the Noble Order of Friendly 
Hands, and he was correct; but, as Mrs. Bishop had 
ventured to look up at them, he nodded his head gravely. 

“It is about that thousand dollars you hold in your 
hand, Mrs. Bishop,’’ Clover continued, resuming his 
oratorical version of the lesson he had carefully learned 
from Wallingford; ‘‘and we feel it 
our duty to remind you that, unless 
it is wisely used, the plans of your 
thoughtful husband for your safe 
future will not have been carried out. 
How had you thought of investing 
it?” 

Mrs. Bishop gazed at the check 
through her tears and tried to com- 
prehend that it was real money, as 
it would have been but for the 
astuteness of Mr. Wallingford. Mr. 
Clover had proposed to bring her ten 
new, crisp one-hundred-dollar bills, 
but his monitor had pointed out that 
if she ever got that money between 
her fingers and felt it crinkle she 
would never let go of it. A check 
was so different. 

‘*Well,” she faltered, ‘‘my daugh- 
ter Minnie wanted me to get us some 
clothes and pay some down on a 
piano, and lay in the winter coal 
and provisions and put the rest in 
a bank forarainy day. Minnie’s my 
youngest. She’s just quit the High 
School because she wants to go to 
a commercial college. But my old- 
est daughter, Hattie, wouldn’t hear 
to it. She says if Minnie’ll only take 
a job in the store where she works 
they can run the family, and for 
me to take this thousand dollars 
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and finish paying off the mortgage on the house with it. 
The mortgage costs six per cent. a year.” 

‘‘Your daughter Hattie is a very sensible young lady,” 
said Mr. Wallingford with great gravity. ‘‘It would be 
foolish to expend this thousand dollars upon personal lux- 
uries, but equally wrong to lose its earning power.” 

It was the voice of Wall Street, of the Government Mint, 
of the very soul and spirit of all financial wisdom, that 
spoke here, and Mrs. Bishop felt it with a thrill. 

‘‘Madam,”’ orated Mr. Clover, ‘‘the Noble Order of 
Friendly Hands has provided a way for the safe and profit- 
able investment of the funds left to the widows and or- 
phans under its protection. It has set aside a certain 
amount of high dividend-bearing stock in the Order itself, 
or rather in its operating department, of which, by the 
way, I am the president, and of which the eminent capi- 
talist and philanthropist, Mr. J. Rufus Wallingford, is a 
leading spirit.’ His sweeping gesture toward that benev- 
olent multi-millionaire and Mr. Wallingford’s bow in re- 
turn were sights worth beholding. ‘‘The benevolent 
gentlemen who organized this generous association have 
just made possible this further beneficence to its depend- 
ents. The stock should pay you not less than twelve per 
cent. a year, and your original capital can be withdrawn at 
any time. With this income you can pay the interest on 
your mortgage, and have a tidy little sum left at the end 
of eech year. Think of it, madam! Money every three 
months, and your thousand dollars always there!” 

Mrs. Bishop glanced at him in slow comprehension. The 
figures that he gave her did not, as yet, mean so much, but 
the sight of Mr. Wallingford did. He was so big, so solid- 
looking, so much like substantial prosperity itself. A huge 
diamond glowed from his finger. It must be worth several 
hundred dollars. Another one gleamed from his scarf. 
His clothing was of the latest cut and the finest material. 
Even his socks, in the narrow rim which showed above his 
low-cut shoes, were silk; she could see that clear across 
the room. 

The door opened, and a girl of seventeen or eighteen 
came in. That she was unusually pretty was attested by 
the suddenly widening eyes of Mr. Wallingford. 

‘And is this your daughter Minnie?” asked the benev- 
alent gentleman, all his protecting and fostering instincts 
aroused. 

Mrs. Bishop, in a flutter, presented her younger daughter 
to the fortune-bringing gentlemen, and Minnie fluttered a 
bit upon her own account. She knew that she was pretty; 
she read in the eyes of the wealthy-looking and perfectly- 
groomed Mr. Wallingford that she was pretty; she saw in 
the smile of Mr. Clover that she was pretty, and her vanity 
was pleased inordinately. 

A sudden brilliant idea came to Mr. Wallingford. 

‘‘T have the solution to your problem, Mrs. Bishop,” he 
said. ‘‘We shall need more help in our offices, and your 
daughter shall have the place. She can soon earn more 
money than she ever could in a store, and can get as good 
a training as she could in a business college. How would 
you like that, Miss Bishop?” 

‘‘T think it would be fine,” replied the young lady, with 
a large-eyed glance toward Mr. Wallingford. 

The glance was more of habit than intent. Minnie’s 
mirror and what she had already heard from her boy 
friends had given her an impulse toward coquetry. It was 
pleasant to feel her power, to see what instantaneous im- 
pression she could make upon men. Such a friendly party 
it was! Everybody was pleased, and in the end Mr. 
Wallingford and Mr. Clover waiked away from the house 
with Mrs. Bishop’s check and her re- 
ceipt and her policy in their pockets. 


IV 
R. CLOVER was lost in pro- 
found admiration. 

“Tt worked, all right!” he said 
exultantly to Mr. Neil, as soon as they 
got back to the dingy little office. 
‘‘Here’s the thousand dollars,’ and 
he threw down the check. ‘‘Good 
Lord! I couldn’t *elieve but that 
thousand was gone; and then if 
another man died he would put us 
on the toboggan.” 

Mr. Neil was a thin young man 
whose forehead wore the perpetual 
frown of slow thought. Also his 
cuffs were ragged. He was the 
Supreme Exalted Secretary. 

‘Now may I have fifty?” he in- 
quired in an aside to Clover. ‘‘My 
board bill, you know.” 

“‘Certainly not!” declared the 
Supreme Exaited Ruler with loud 
rectitude. ‘‘This thousand dollars 
belongs in the insurance reserve 
fund.” 

Tut, tut,” said Wallingford. 
“‘Your alarm clock is out of order. 
You just now paid a death claim with 
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She was by No Means Out of Place Amid the 
Mahogany Desks and Fine Rugs 


that money, and the reserve fund is out that much. A 
private individual, however, just now bought a thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock in the reorganized Friendly Hands 
Trust Company, and you’ve got the payin advance. Let 
Mr. Neil have his fifty dollars, and, by the way, give mea 
check for my two hundred and fifty. Then we'll go out to 
hunt a decent suite of offices and buy the furniture for it.” 

‘‘There wouldn’t be much of the thousand left after 
that,” objected Mr. Clover, frowning. 

‘‘Why not? You don’t suppose we are going to pay 
cash for anything, do you?” returned Wallingford in sur- 
prise. ‘‘My credit’s good, if yours isn’t.” 

His credit! He had not been in town four hours! As 
Mr. Clover looked him over again, however, he saw where 
he was wrong. Mr. Wallingford’s mere appearance was as 
good as a bond. He would not ask for credit; he would 
take it. Mr. Clover, in a quick analysis of this thought, 
decided that this rich man’s resources were so vast that 
they shone through his very bearing. Mr. Wallingford, 
at that very moment, after having paid his enormous hotel 
bill in New York, and the expenses of his luxurious trip, 
had only ten dollars in the world. 

‘‘Now then,” suggested Mr. Clover, as he passed the 
hypnotically-won check to his new partner, ‘‘we might as 
well conclude our personal business. I’ll make you over 
half my stock in the company, and take your two thou- 
sand.” 

‘All right,” said Mr. Wallingford very cheerfully, and 
they both sat down to write. 

Mr. Clover transferred to Mr. Wallingford forty-three 
shares of stock in the Friendly Hands Trust Company, 
Incorporated, and received a rectangular slip of paper in 
return. His face reddened as he examined it. 

‘‘Why, this isn’t a check!” he said sharply. ‘‘It’s a note 
for ninety days!” 

“Sure!” said J. Rufus Wallingford. ‘‘In our talk there 
wasn’t a word said about cash.” 

‘‘But cash is what I want, and nothing but cash!” 
exploded the other, smacking his hairy fist upon his desk. 

‘‘How foolish!” said J. Rufus smilingly. ‘‘I see I'll 
have to teach you a lot about business. Draw up your 
chairs and get my plan in detail. If, after that, Clover, 





“You Must Leave Me at Least a Thousand Dollars to Get Away from Here” 


December 7, 1907 


you do not want my note, you may give it back and go 
broke in your own way. Here’s what we will do. We will 
organize a new operating company for two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, in twenty-five-dollar shares. We 
will buy over the old ten-thousand-dollar company for one 
hundred and fifty thousand in stock of the new company. 
Dividing this pro rata, you and I, Clover, will each have 
nearly twenty-six hundred shares. Mr. Neil, in place of 
his present ten shares, will have six hundred, and we will 
have left four thousand shares of treasury stock. These 
we will sell among your members. We will reduce your 
present insurance rate one-fourth, and use the hundred 
thousand dollars we take in on stock sales to get new 
members to whom to sell more stock. In the mean time, 
we’ll see money every day. You and I, Clover, will drag 
down a hundred a week, and I think Mr. Neil will be pretty 
well satisfied if he gets fifty.” 

The pleased expression upon Mr. Neil’s face struggled 
with the deepening creases on his brow. Fifteen dollars a 
week was the most he had ever earned in his life, but he was 
so full of fraternal insurance figures that his skin prickled. 

‘*But how about the insurance end of it?’’ he interposed. 
‘How will we ever keep up at that ridiculously low rate? 
That might do for a while, but as our membership becomes 
older the death rate will increase on us and we can’t pay 
it. Why, the mortality tables ——’’ and he reached for 
the inevitable facts and figures. 

‘*Who’s talking about insurance?”’ demanded Walling- 
ford. ‘‘I’m talking about how to get money. Put up the 
little red dope-book. Clover, you get busy right away and 
write a lot of circus literature about the grand work your 
members will be doing for the widows and orphans by 
buying this stock; also how much dividend it will pay 
them. When the treasury stock is sold, and we have a big- 
enough organization to absorb it, we will begin to unload 
our own shares and get out. If you clean up your sixty- 
four thousand dollars in this year, I guess you will be 
willing to let the stockholders elect new officers and con- 
duct their own Friendly Hands Trust Company any way 
they please, won’t you?” 

Mr. Clover quietly folded Mr. Wallingford’s note and 
put it in his pocket. 

‘*Let’s go out and hunt for some new offices,” he said. 

He came back, at Mr. Neil’s call, to write out that fifty- 
dollar check, and incidentally made out one for himself in 
a like amount. 

‘“What do you think of him, anyhow?” asked Neil with 
a troubled countenance. 

“Think of him?” repeated Clover with enthusiasm. 
‘*He’s the greatest ever! If I had known him five years 
ago I’d be worth a million to-day!” 

‘*But is this scheme on the level?’’ insisted Neil. 

“That’s the beauty of it,’’ said Clover, exulting like a 
schoolboy. ‘‘Tke law can’t touch us any place.” 

‘‘Maybe not,’’ admitted Neil; ‘‘but somehow I don’t 
quite like it.” 

“‘T guess you'll like your fifty a week when it begins to 
come in, and your fifteen thousand when we clean up,” 
retorted Clover. 

“*You bet!” said Neil, but he began to do some bewil- 
dered figuringon hisown account. His head was ina whirl. 


- 
INNIE BISHOP came to work for the Noble Order of 
Friendly Hands on the day that they moved into 
offices more in keeping with the magnificence of Mr. 
Wallingford, and she was by no means out of place amid 
the mahogany desks and finerugsand 
huge leather chairs. 

‘‘ Her smile alone is worth fifty dol- 
lars a week to the business,” Clover 
admitted, but they only paid her five 
at the start. 

She had more to recommend her, 
however, than white teeth and red 
lips. Wallingford himself was sur- 
prised to find that, in spite of her 
apparently frivolous bent, she had 
considerable ability and was quick 
tolearn. From the first heassumed a 
direct guardianship over her, and his 
approaches toward a slightly more 
than paternal friendship she con- 
sidered great fun. At home she 
mimicked him, and when her older 
sister tried to talk to her seriously 
about it she only laughed the more. 
Clover, she amused continually, but 
Neil fell desperately in love with her 
from the start, and him she flouted 
most unmercifully. Really, she liked 
him, although she would not admit 
it, even to herself, charging him 
with the fatal error of being ‘‘too 
serious.” 

In the mean time the affairs of the 
concern progressed delightfully. For 
the regulation fee, the Secretary of 
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State, after some perfunctory inquiries, permitted the 
“Trust Company” to increase its capitalization to two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Even before the 
certificates were delivered from the printer’s, however, 
that month’s issue of ‘“‘The Friendly Hand” bore the news 
to the five hundred members of the Order and to four 
thousand five hundred prospective members, of the truly 
unprecedented combination of philanthropy and profit. 
Somewhere the indefatigable Wallingford had secured a 
copy of a most unusual annual statement of a large 
and highly-successful insurance company of the flat-rate 
variety and of a similar sounding name. In the smallest 
type to be found he had printed at the head of this: 


READ THIS REPORT OF THE PROVIDENT FRIENDS TO ITS STOCKHOLDERS 


Then followed direct quotations, showing that the 
Provident Friends had a membership of a quarter of a 
million; that it had paid out in death claims an enormous 
amount; that it had a surplus fund expressed in a stagger- 
ing array of figures; that its enrollment had increased fifty 
thousand within the past year. Striking sentences, such as: 


WE HAVE JUST DECLARED A 
THIRTY PER CENT. DIVIDEND 


were displayed in big, black type, the whole being spread 
out in such form that readers ignorant of such matters 
would take this to be a sworn statement of the present 
condition of the Noble Order of Friendly Hands. They 
were invited to subscribe for its golden stock at the rate 
of twenty-five dollars a share! The prudent members 
who were providing for their families after death could 
now also participate in the profits of this commendable 
investment during life, and at a rate which, while not 


guaranteed, could be expected, in the light of past expe- 
rience, to pay back the capital in a trifle over three years, 
leaving it still intact and drawing interest. 

But this, dear friends and co-workers in a noble cause, 
was not just a hard, money-grinding proposition. The 
money received from the sale of stock was to be expended 
in the further expansion of the Order, until it should 
blanket the world and carry the blessings of protection to 
the widows and orphans throughout the universe! Never 
before in the history of finance had it been made possible 
for men of modest means to further a charitable work, a 
noble work, a work appealing to all the highest aspirations 
of humanity and creditable to every finest instinct of the 
human heart, and at the same time to reap an enormous 
profit! And the price was only twenty-five dollars a 
share—while they lasted! 

Wallingford had secured the data and supplied the 
human-frailty ideas for this flaming announcement, but 
Clover had put it together, and, as he examined the proof 
sheet, leaned back in his chair with profound self-esteem. 

“That'll get ’em!” he exulted. ‘“‘If that don’t bring in 
the money to make this the greatest organization in the 
business, I don’t want a cent!” 

“You spread it on too much,” objected Neil. ‘“‘ Why 
can’t we do just as well or better by presenting the thing 
squarely? It seems to me that any man who would be 
caught by the self-evident buncombe of that thing would 
be too big a sucker to have any money.” 

Wallingford looked at him thoughtfully. 

“You're right, in a way, Neil,” he admitted. ‘The 
men who have real money wouldn’t touch it, but the 
people we’re appealing to have stacked theirs up a cent at 
a time, and they are afraid of all investments—even of the 
banks. When you offer them thirty per cent., however, 
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they are willing to take a chance, and, after all, I don’t 
see why, with the money that comes in from this stock 
sale, we should not be able to expand our organization to 
even larger proportions than the Provident Friends. If 
we do that, what is to prevent a good dividend to our 
stockholders?” 

Clover glanced at his partner in surprise. From that 
overawing bulk there positively radiated high moral pur- 
pose, and Neil shriveled under it. When they were alone, 
Clover, making idle marks with his pencil, looked up at 
Wallingford from time to time from under shaggy brows, 
and, finally, he laughed aloud. 

‘*You’re the limit,” he observed. ‘‘That’s a fine line of 
talk you gave Neil.” : 

“‘Can’t we buy him out?” asked Wallingford abruptly. 

‘‘What with? A note?” inquired Clover. “Hardly.” 

*‘Cash, then.” 

**Will you put it up?” 

*‘T’ll see about it, for if I have him gauged right he will 
be hunting for trouble all along the line.” 

Wallingford went to the window and looked out; then 
he got his hat. As he stepped into the hall Neil came from 
an adjoining room. 

**Do you want to sell your stock, Neil?” asked Clover. 

“To whom?” asked Neil slowly. Wallingford had 
shaken his slow deductions, had suggested new possibil- 
ities to ponder, and he was still bewildered. 

“To Wallingford.” 

‘‘Say, Clover, has he got any money?” demanded Neil. 

“‘Tf he hasn’t he can get it,” replied the other. ‘‘Come 
here a minute.” 

He drew Neil to the window and they looked down into 
the street. Standing in front of the office building was a 

(Continued on Page 43) 


THE GOLONNA NECKLACE 


I 

HE topmost room in the house was a servant’s 
i room, no longer in use. It opened, by means 
of an iron ladder and a transom, to the roof. 
From my boyhood days I had known that this roof, like 
its comrades along that block of old-fashioned Fifth 
Avenue houses of brown sandstone, was as flat as the 

nearby asphalt of Washington Square itself. 

Weaver, the second man, was the only one in the plot. 
There were certain details which made an accomplice more 
or less expedient. One of these, for example, was the 
purloining of a pair of feather pillows from the bedroom of 
the cook (who, let me hasten to add, had already betaken 
herself off to Brooklyn for the holiday). 

Weaver, of course, knew nothing beyond the fact that I 
desired to complete my disguise, make my escape up the 
iron ladder, and be out on the roof and away before my 
sister Alicia could hurry home from the opera. Where 
might be my goal, or what my purpose, was obviously 
beyond his comprehension. But Weaver was an excellent 
man. His face, from first to last, was sphinxlike {in its 
imperturbability. Not a smile disrupted his solemn calm. 
Yet he secretly regarded me, I felt, as a maniac not alto- 
gether too far gone; while I regarded myself as merely 
an overworked mining engineer who had come home 
after four years of exile in Costa Rica. New York after 
Aguacate! The sheer feeling of being once more among 
my kind kept driving me to foolish and boisterous games 
with the Callander children, to the peril of the old chan- 
delier crystals, to the damage of the banister varnish, 
and to the constant danger of Alicia’s china-cabinet and 
the marble Hebe that had been an eyesore to our house- 
hold for three uncomplaining generations. The rest of 
New York, Alicia confided to me, accepted me as the 
fabulously wealthy dictator of the Parroto and Aguacate 
Gold Concession (which had achieved the distinction of 
twice giving me fever and once bringing a United States 
gunboat to Limon, to say nothing of eliciting a three-lined 
reference in a Presidential Message on Dragoism!). Alicia 
herself, from the mature heights of three months of married 
happiness, regarded me as a man who had made a mess of 
life—she always wanted me to go in the Navy —a man who 
had wasted his years in far-off and God-forsaken corners 
of the unknown earth, rather shockingly russet-colored 
from tropical sunlight, and rather lean in the legs from a 
touch of coast fever. 

It must have upset Weaver a bit, inwardly, to think of 
me as a scuttle-forcer, or a porch-climber, or an overhead 
guerrilla preparing for dark and nefarious pursuits. He 
probably shared in Alicia’s secret conviction that I had 
returned to the family a little ‘‘locoed,” a trifle queerish 
and weak-headed from a touch of the sun. He could think 
what he liked, and so could Alicia. The thing was my 
own idea, and I intended to see it through. 

It had begun, to all intents and purposes, when I had 
casually, very casually, suggested to Alicia that she might 
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“You Never Saw 
Such Opals, Dickie” 


possibly pick up Harriet Langham on the way back from 
the Metropolitan, and drop in at the Winthrups’ any time 
before midnight. There was nothing extraordinary in 
that, for we all had our abode in the same old-fashioned 
block and were supposed to move in what they call the 
same set. The Winthrup Twins were giving a Christmas 
Eve dance in what they always spoke of as ‘‘The Gym,” 
a top-floor ballroom, which a grim old Puritan parent had 
been beguiled into paving with polished hardwood, in the 
innocent delusion that a rubber exerciser and a set of 
foils would forever keep it true to its original name and 
intention. And since Alicia had brought the Callander chil- 
dren up from Aiken with her, ‘‘to brighten up Christmas 


for us older folks,” as she sympathetically put it to 
me, and since young Everleigh Langham was home 
from the ‘‘Point” for the holidays (strutting for- 
bearingly about the Avenue with his ‘‘braced”’ shoulders 
and his caped uniform, while the most heavenly girls in 
the most heavenly city in the world sighed openly after 
his gold buttons), and since the arch-enery, Billie Sewell, 
was back from Paris (‘‘and making another dead set at 
Harriet Langham!” Alicia, the born gossip, had confided 
to me), and since the Fords and the MacFarlanes and all 
the rest of them would be there, why I, too, intended to 
be on hand, and most emphatically on hand. I would do 
it, just to show them I was still one of the old crowd— 
that there was a little life in the old dog still! 

‘But, Dickie, dear, these are children!” Alicia had 
exclaimed in her sisterly candor. ‘‘Then I’m going to be 
one of ’em!” I proclaimed. ‘‘But they’re all so much 
younger than we!” Alicia persisted. ‘‘Then I intend to 
take Herbert Spencer’s advice and march with the young!” 
I retorted. ‘‘But you'd feel like a stranger among them, 
and they’d make your head ache!” ‘‘Wait until you see 
my get-up!” was my cryptic rejoinder. Alicia smiled 
forbearingly. ‘‘What makes you say I’m old! Why, how 
old is Harriet Langham?” I demanded, in reply to that 
forbearing smile. ‘‘Twenty-four, exactly!’’ answered 
Alicia, with that absence of hesitation which a woman 
alone displays on such occasions. ‘‘I think that’s a lovely 
age,’”’ I remarked absent-mindedly. ‘‘Harriet’s so terribly 
tall!” put in Alicia inappositely—Alicia, by the way, 
tends somewhat to shortness. ‘‘I think she’s a goddess!” 
I replied with vigor. Alicia looked at me mournfully. 
‘‘So does Billie Sewell,” she ventured. ‘‘I thought that 
was all off!’”’ I murmured, in consternation. 

“It was. But it’s on again!’’ was Alicia's confidential 
answer. ‘‘He sent her a Colonna necklace yesterday!” 
‘“‘A what?” ‘‘A Colonna necklace. It’s Jhansi gold, the 
kind that doesn’t shine, you know, and it’s all made up 
into a cluster of marguerites and violets. The violets are 
blocked out in pear-shaped sapphires, cut deep, and the 
marguerites are made out of opals, one stone for each petal, 
with big, yellow table-cut diamonds for the centre!” 
‘‘They have ’em table-cut to keep them big, I believe!” I 
suggested. ‘‘Don’t interrupt, and don’t be shabby!” 
reproved Alicia, as she breathed deep, breathed as only a 
woman can when she’s describing jewels. Then she went 
on with her specifications. ‘‘ You never saw such opals, 
Dickie; and there are little baroque pearls along the 
top ” Tt sounds like the Maharajah of Kapurthala!”’ 
I rudely interrupted. ‘‘I don’t wonder you're jealous!”’ 
cried Alicia. ‘‘Then it is a sort of pak-chabi ?” I asked. 
And in spite of the silent Alicia, who had bucked like a 
hunter at my Hindustani, I suddenly began to feel my 
years. I was old, afterall. I had wasted too much of my 
life in the wilderness. I was out of the running. ‘‘But I 
think she’s a goddess, just the same!” I maintained. 
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‘*You men always do your thinking when it’s too late!” 
said the oracular Alicia, as she pulled up her gloves and 
started down for the carriage. 

I sat over the fire for what must have been a very long 
time. I was thinking of youth, of old days and old times, 
of other and earlier Christmases—and of how, once, I had 
been made up as Santa Claus, that first Christmas I was 
home from Harvard, and had put the mistletoe in Harriet 
Langham’s hair, and had brazenly and shamelessly kissed 
her, and had fully intended to repeat the affront when the 
General himself appeared in the door. And this 
was the girl I had dreamed of, year by year, when 
the mocnlit Caribbean ground-swell would fall to 
sighing on the coral-reefs and the royal palms bent 
and rustled in the verano heat! And I had dared 
to bring her nothing more than an Aztec idol of gold 
—a little pagan god that I’d dug out of a Parroto 
battlefield with my own hands! This, an emblem 
of dead things, was all I could give her! 

No, I told myself fiercely; I had given her more 
than that. I kad given her the unwavering and 
undivided love of a lonely man for five long years of 
my life. And I looked up suddenly to see 
Weaver with a suitcase in one hand and a huge 
bunch of house-keys in the other. 


II 

EAVER’S active part in the plot: came to an 
end when he had climbed the iron ladder in 
the servant’s room and thrown open the great 
padlock that held the transom hasp to its huge 
wrought-iron staple. He had already set loose, 
with a second key, the heavy chain-lock that doubly 
guarded the house from all skyward intruders. 
Once the discreet, but doubtfully impressed, Weaver 
had withdrawn, I opened my suitcase and re- 
moved its contents. The first thing I took out 
was a pair of buckskin moccasins, sewed and 
beaded in the Selkirks, many years before, by a 
Stoney chief whe had led me to my first moun- 
tain-sheep. They would not be out of keeping with 
my costume, those soft-fibred moccasins, and they 
would serve the further purpose of rendering my 

footsteps quite noiseless. 

I next took out a turkey-red toque, garnished 
with moleskin and crowned with a small bronze 
bell. The tongue of this bell I quietly twisted off 
and flung away. Then I removed from the case a 
commodious tunic of red, trimmed with rabbit-skin 
and adorned with enormous gilt buttons. Next 
came a pair of leggings, also of rabbit-skin, then a 
wig of snow-white hair, then a mask, or false-face, reénforced 
with wax, and remarkable for its round and apple-red 
cheeks, its flowing white beard, and that generally benev- 
olent cast of countenance which seems to smile from time 
immemorial out of the mists of childhood. Last of all came 
a number of packages, wrapped and labeled, and what 
looked uncommonly like a huge, green laundry-bag. 

The task of adorning myself in this costume seemed to 
bring my lost spirits back to me (for who can become an 
apple-cheeked old gentleman, and girdle one’s waist with 
stolen pillows, and still nurse crabbed thought?). I care- 
fully stowed away in the green bag my pile of duly labeled 
parcels, and drew tight the top, and made sure everything 
was ready. Then I ascended the ladder, opened the 
transom, and stepped quietly out on the roof. Then I 
closed the transom behind me and peered about, tingling 
with a pleasurable sense of impending adventure. 

There was no snow, and it was a mild and moonless 
Christmas Eve. Already, somewhere across the city, an 
over-early bell was ringing and pealing. From the south 
of the Square I could hear the bray of horns, and the nearby 
patter of the hansom-horses on the Avenue asphalt, and 
the distant whine and rumble of the Broadway cars. But 
otherwise it seemed very quiet and very remote from the 
world, up there on the housetops. 

Then I started northward, in quest of the Winthrup 
transom. My tread was noiseless as I crossed the tinned 
roofs and scrambled over the coping-tiles of the dividing- 
walls, with the bag on my shoulder. I was gleefully specu- 
lating on what a strange picture I would present to any 
indignant householder who might become aware of my 
unauthorized transit across his housetop, when my 
moccasined foot came sharply in contact with an object 
lying close in under the shadow of a chimney-row. I 
thought, for a moment, that something had fallen from 
my bag. But as I stooped and groped about I discovered 
my mistake; the thing I had stumbled on seemed, to the 
touch, little more than a small hardwood box. My 
engineering curiosity was aroused, however, by two threads 
of cloth-covered wire which were attached to one end of this 
box. So I knelt down over it, and fumbled about under 
the turkey-red tunic until I found my matchsafe. Then I 
struck a light, shielding it against the wind with my hands. 

What I saw was indeed a small, varnished box of hard- 
wood, but attached to one end of it by a yard or two of 
twisted green wire was what I at once recognized as a 
watchcase telephone-receiver. Beside this lay a pair of 
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pliers and a coil of insulated wire. Two wires, I next saw, 
ran out from the side of the box and were in turn attached 
to what I took to be the house-wire, where it ran on pony 
insulators along the roof cornice. I sat down and felt the 
box over for a second time. It was nothing more nor 
less than a lineman’s receiver, the instrument usually car- 
ried about by men at work repairing or testing a wire. 
Just why any such receiver should be left where it was, 
and still attached to the house-wire, which it was ‘‘loop- 
ing” at that very moment, was more than I could explain. 





Neither Seemed to 
Realize the Peril They 
Had Blundered Into 


Then a new and disturbing idea came to me. My eyes, 
by this time, had become more accustomed to the darkness 
and I could make out the-vague outline of things about me. 
Five or six paces away was a house-transom, standing like 
a scuttle above a ship’s deck. Something prompted me 
to make my way noiselessly over to that transom and 
satisfy myself that it was securely locked. So I tried it, 
casually, with one hand. To my bewilderment, it opened 
without resistance. A breath of heated air blew up in my 
face, on my nostrils smote the subtle yet companionable 
odor of orderly habitations, before I could let the door 
drop back into its place. A vague sense of uneasiness crept 
through me as I stood there wondering what should be 
done. I stooped low and struck another match, holding it 
close to the scuttle edge. As I did so I clearly made out 
spots where the paint had been bruised off and the fresh 
wood exposed. They were unmistakably the marks of 
some sharp steel instrument, and that steel instrument 
had clearly been used to force the door. What brought 
me to a standstill, with almost a gasp, was the discovery 
that the wire which ran around the scuttle had been joined 
together on one side by the splicing in of a ‘‘jumper.” 
And that wire, whose circuit had been thus ingeniously 
abbreviated, could be nothing more nor less than a burglar- 
alarm wire. 

I sat down on the hatch door and tried to straighten 
things out. Everything went to show that the ’phone wire 
of the house on which I found myself had been interfered 
with—had, in fact, been bridged. Then the burglar-alarm 
wire which protected its only roof opening had been put 
out of service and left so the scuttle itself could be de- 
liberately forced without arousing suspicion. I believed 
that only a person with a working knowledge of electricity 
would have comprehended the fact that burglar-alarm 
systems were operated on what was called a closed circuit. 
So the person who had so carefully scraped away the in- 
sulating tissue on those wires and as carefully run his 
‘‘jumper’’ from one wire to the other, so as to cut the 
scuttle-lock area altogether out of the active circuit, was a 
gentleman who somewhat understood his obstacles and was 
prepared to meet them. No Aguacate peon would ever 
have pilfered after such a predetermined fashion! For one 
movement in the mapped-out campaign, apparently, had 
been the tapping of the house wire and the gleaning of such 
information as would leave the intruder least likely to dis- 
covery or interruption. In other words, the house directly 
beneath where I sat had betrayed to some interloper on 
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its roof the precise hour when it would be most deserted 
and most unguarded. Acting on this knowledge, he had 
already invaded it. And it was ten to one, since his 
receiver still lay there in the shadow of the chimney, 
that he was in the house and bringing peril to every mem- 
ber of it at that very moment. 

I no longer hesitated. The time for that was past. 
Quietly lifting the scuttle-door, I let myself down and 
closed the opening after me. I found myself on a narrow 
pine stairway, uncarpeted and without a balustrade, in 

the utter darkness. I stopped for a moment to 
listen, but the house was as silent as the grave, and 
not a light the size of a snake’s eye showed itself. 
I felt my way out of the room and to the head of 
a carpeted stairway, and listened again. All I could 
hear was the slow and regular ticking of a hall clock 
far below me. But I kept resolutely on, going down 
step by step, noiselessly, peering through the un- 
broken darkness from side to side for some pencil of 
light or the betraying glimmer along some door-crack. 

It wasn’t until I had felt my slow and cautious 
way down three flights of stairs that anything 
occurred to confirm my suspicions. I had almost 
concluded that I was in an empty house, that I had 
foolishly and quixotically invaded the abode of 
peaceful sleepers. In fact, I began to speculate on 
how I might explain my presence there, should I 
be confronted by a wakened servant or by the 
owner himself. I was still puzzling over this when 
there broke on my ear a faint and muffled sound, 
a sort of shrill murmur, a tense and continuous purr- 
ing. It reminded me of the noise of the electric 
fan in my Parroto bungalow. Its very mysterious- 
ness put me doubly on my guard, and made me doubly 
determined to get at the bottom of everything. 

So I felt my way about the heavy newel-post, 
and groped guardedly along the wide hallway, door 
by door, until I had fixed the direction of the 
sound. It was, I decided, in the room before me, 
the room at the extreme back of the house, and one 
flight up. I nursed the knob of the door in both 
hands, and slowly turned it back. Then, quite as 
slowly, I opened the door. The room was un- 
lighted, but the noise smote on my ear with three- 
fold distinctness. So I stepped quietly inside. Then 
I closed the door behind me, quickly and silently. 


Tit 
R a minute or two I did not move, but stood 
there, looking and listening. I had braced my- 
self for the unexpected. But what I saw before me was 
enough to make any man hold back and weigh his chances. 

I had not been mistaken. It was the burglar himself, at 
work on a cabinet-safe, at the far end of the room. He 
worked with the help of a pocket flashlight, which he held 
thrust out before him, in his left hand, a little lower than 
his face. This gave me an area of light wide enough to see 
and understand what was going on. 

The burglar had already pried off the cabinet’s outer 
door of fantastically carved oak, which had served merely 
as a screen to the massive and formidable steel vault 
beneath it. He had, also, either discovered the combina- 
tion or forced the lock of the vault door itself, for it stood 
open, and revealed, along the safe’s lower and unpro- 
tected shelves, what must have been the family plate. 

But this was not what the man with the light was after, 
apparently. For in his right hand, as I looked, I could see 
that he held a small motor-drill. It was this drill, I began 
to comprehend, that had been responsible for the faint 
humming sound that had first arrested my attention. I 
could see, as I crept a little closer, that the intruder had 
removed one of the globes from the electrolier above him 
and in its place had ‘‘ plugged in” with his motor wires. In 
this way he was capturing power enough to run his slender 
drill of steel. 

This drill, I could see even as I looked, was directed 
against the face of what must have been an inner steel 
chamber or bullion-drawer of the vault. The lock of this 
chamber had apparently defied his keys and resisted his 
efforts; so he was now deliberately and methodically 
boring its lock-bar off, hole by serried hole, across the 
entire tongue of steel. 

I next made note of the fact that the man was kneeling, 
with his body thrown a trifle forward, so that its weight 
might fall on the whirring drill. Then, on the floor at his 
side, I made out what was unmistakably his revolver. I 
could see the high-lights refracted from its glimmering 
cartridge-chamber and barrel. It gave me an uncom- 
fortable feeling, to see that firearm so significantly ready, 
so pregnantly close to him. Then my momentary dis- 
comfort merged into a sudden determination to possess it. 

So I crept forward, step by step. My approach was 
noiseless, and I could have touched him, as I dropped on 
one knee directly behind his stooping back. His right 
hand, I had seen, already held the drill. If he turned and 
saw me, my chances to get the gun were at least as good 
as his own. But I preferred taking no risk and doing the 
thing quietly. 
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So I let my right hand slip out, inch by inch, as he threw 
his light-shaft on the chamber-face and bent over his 
whirring motor. I could hear his heavy breathing, above 
the drone of the drill, as my hand closed on the butt of 
the revolver and drew it noiselessly back. Then I drew off, 
step by step, and knew I was master of the situation. 


Iv 
I STOOD there by the door, against the wall, studying 
the man for a minute or two. He was not altogether in- 
viting. Then I unlimbered the revolver, and felt cautiously 
over the cylinder breech, to make sure it was loaded. 
Then I moved slowly along the wall, groping for the electric- 
light switch, which I felt should be somewhere near the door. 

A sense of deliverance crept through me when I had 
found it. But still again I stood peering over at the man 
and the droning drill, with my hesitating finger above the 
light-button. As I did so I heard a faint tinkle, as of steel 
falling against steel. Then the switch of the tiny motor 
was thrown back with a snap, and the purring ceased. 
In the silence that followed I could hear the man’s sigh of 
relief. It struck me with a sense of incongruity that it 
should seem a very human sort of sigh, one of weariness, of 
gratitude for a troublesome obstacle at last overcome, of 
satisfaction at a hard task well done. A moment later he 
had the inner chamber open and was quickly but quietly 
rifling the house’s thrice-guarded strong-box. 

I took a deep breath and pressed the button. The 
electrolier, erupting into light, flooded the room with a sud- 
den bald whiteness that was as blinding, for a 
second, as had been the darknessitself. One thing, 
however, did not escape me—the sudden move- 
ment of the man. Had the current actually flashed 
through the figure stooping before the safe it 
could not have galvanized his limbs into more 
startling action. 

For he leaped upward, as from a spring-board, 

with a low and guttural cry of alarm, with some- 
thing that sounded between a growl and a snarl. 
He seemed to wheel about as he rose, while he 
was still in the air, with what circus-people call a 
“twister,” and I saw his hand go to his hip 
pocket automatically, as he fell back against the 
safe, terrorized, but on the defensive. I had him 
covered most carefully with his own revolver. I 
could see his jaw fall and his eyes begin to shift 
and blink. 

‘‘For the love of Heaven!” he gasped helplessly. 

Then he tried to pull himself together, and peered 
down at the floor, stupidly, to the spot where his 
gun had been left. Then he looked at me again, 
and sidled slowly forward. 

“Be so kind as to throw up your hands!” I 
requested him, for I was now quite calm and 
self-possessed. He came to a stop, hesitatingly, <~- 
but he did not do as I had asked. Instead of 
that he stood grinning at me, half crouching down 
on his knees. His attitude was not a reassuring one. 

‘Throw up those hands !”’ I cried, and this time the click 
of the quickly-cocked trigger broke the silence, for I was 
taking no chances. 

He seemed to become suddenly convinced of this him- 
self, from my voice, I suppose, for he slowly raised his 
hands above his head. Yet all the time he kept staring at 
me, wide-eyed and dazed and puzzled. It was only as I 
* stood there facing him, turning over in my mind what 
my next move should be, that I realized how strange a 
picture I must have presented to the burglar in front of 
me. For the first time I remembered that he was facing an 
apple-cheeked, white-bearded, round-bellied Santa Claus, 
in a turkey-red tunic with rabbit-skin trimmings. It 
was no wonder he looked at me in amazement, in per- 
plexity. But as he looked my next movement was deter- 
mined on, for my eye had caught sight of the telephone 
receiver on the wall directly across the room from me. 

“You will be so good as to take off that coat!” I told 
him. He slowly lowered his hands, and then hesitated. I 
knew we were losing time. 

‘Take off that coat, you fool, or I’ll drop you where you 
stand! Take it off, and hand it to me with both hands!” 

‘‘What’s your game, anyway?” he asked, out of his 
perplexity. He had been watching the place for weeks, I 
took it, and knew each member of that household. He 
likewise knew that I was not one of it, and I could see by 
the working of his face that he was still speculating on the 
meaning of my presence there. 

‘*Quick, the coat!” I repeated. 

He slowly took it off, in silence. But his eye was on me 
all the while—and it was not a soothing eye! He heid the 
coat out, at arm’s length, as he advanced. I kept my gun 
between his scowling eyebrows, and he blinked uneasily 
as he hung the coat, by its collar, over my outstretched 
left hand. Then he backed away, blinking meditatively. 

Not for a moment did my gaze or my gun now waver 
from his intent face. But with my left hand I threw the 
coat up over my shoulder, and then I went through it. 

The side pockets were the only ones which held any- 
thing of value. There was a chamois bag of what felt like 





rings and bracelets, a string of pearls wrapped in silk, a 
few small kid-covered cubes, a diminutive chased watch 
with a slender thread of gold chain attached. Then came 
a more complicated piece of jewelry, which for a moment 
refused to identify itself under my exploring fingers. 
But as I felt it over for the second time I knew it to be a 
necklace. Then, as my fingers padded about the sharp out- 
line of its strangely-cut and even more strangely-mounted 
jewels, a sudden suspicion of what it was came to me, and 
I could not resist a lightning-like side-glance down at it. 

My gaze did not go from the man’s face for more than a 
second, but it was enough. The thing I held in my hand 
was a medley of sapphires and opals and yellow diamonds, 
glimmering out of a background of dull gold. It was nothing 
more nor less than Harriet Langham’s Colonna necklace. 


Vv 

I PULLED up my red tunic and dropped everything the 

coat contained into my left-hand side-pocket. Then I 
flung the thief’s garment aside. I was in the thing, now, 
to the bitter end. Until that moment it had scarcely 
dawned on me where I was or whose house I had so 
unceremoniously invaded. Now there could be no draw- 
ing back. Now I had something to make it worth while, 
something personal and palpable to fight for. 

‘‘Turn out those pockets of yours, one by one!” I com- 
manded. ‘‘Begin with the vest!” 

The man did as I told him sullenly, and I watched him 
with my forefinger crooked, ready and waiting over the 
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trigger end, for it was not unusual, I remembered, for such 
characters to carry a second gun. The pocket bouleverse- 
ment resulted in nothing more, however, than a small 
handful of change, a bunch of skeleton keys, an ugly and 
long-bladed jack-knife, and a stick of sealing-wax wrapped 
in an old glove back. He carefully restored his inverted 
pockets, and stood regarding me with wrinkled and 
lowering brows. 

‘‘What’re you going to do about all this, anyway?” he 
asked me, at last. And his gaze was not an affectionate one. 

‘“‘This is what I’m going to do about it,’”’ I told him: 
‘First turn around! You see that ’phone against the 
wall? Well, plug in there—you seem to have a slight 
knowledge of such things, so I won’t have to explain how 
it’s done! Plug in there and take up that receiver. Then 
repeat each word I tell you.’’ “And supposing I don’t 
repeat each word you tell me?” he had the audacity to 
suggest. We faced each other, for a moment, without 
moving. ‘Then you'll get a 38-calibre bullet half-way 
between the ear and the frontal bone,” I answered. It 
was said so quietly that I was a little surprised to see 
him turn about on his heel to the phone, without a word. 

I let my arm down for a moment to rest as he crossed 
the room and put the plug in place, connecting the 
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extension with the downstairs house-wire. Then he slowly 
took up the receiver and put it to his ear. 

‘‘Are you ready?” I asked, with my gun up, covering 
him again. 

‘‘T’m ready!” he answered in his sullen guttural, 
without looking round at me, but shaking the receiver- 
hook fiercely with his right hand. 

‘*Hasn’t Central answered?” 

‘*She’s speaking now,” was all he said. 

“Then say: ‘Give me Three-one-naught-naught, 
Spring,’’’ I ordered. 

The burglar half turned his head and looked at me. My 
revolver was in his face as he did sc. He was going to 
speak, but turned back to the phone and iaughed a little. 

‘‘T suppose you know what that is?” I asked. 

‘*Police Headquarters,” he answered shortly. 

‘*Then say it!” 

‘‘Give me Three-one-naught-naught, Spring,’’ he called 
into the transmitter. There was a moment’s wait, during 
which he turned his head and scowled at me, with the 
receiver still at his ear. ‘‘Just bear in mind you’ve got 
that gun-hammer up!” he complained. I noticed, for the 
first time, that his face was wet with sweat. 

‘*Hello!” he suddenly called into the transmitter. Then 
he waited for me to speak. 

“Say: ‘This is the residence of Major-General Lang- 
ham.’”’ He slowly repeated the words into the ’’phone, and 
slowly repeated the address which I told him. I stepped 
nearer, and held my revolver-barrel close behind his ear 

as he repeated my next sentence: 
‘*There’s a burglar held here, an overhead guerrilla; 
send an officer from nearest precinct-station at once!” 
I had looked for some squirming and crawfishing, 
some temporizing or equivocating, but he deliberately 
and slowly repeated the message, word for word, after 
me. Then I heard him say into the instrument, ‘‘J want 
help, quick!” 
His initiative astounded me. 
‘‘Just what did you say that for?” I demanded, with 
my gun once more at his head. I felt like a trainer in 
a cage with a Bengal tiger. 
‘Why shouldn’t I?” he retorted. 
‘Did I tell you to?” 
‘* You want help, don’t you?” he suavely interro- 
gated. There was already some subtle change in his 
manner, some new note, that disconcerted 
me. He seemed more self-contained, more 
sure of himself, less in sulky terror of me 
and what I might do to him. The prospect 
of having a police officer on the scene in ten 
minutes did not seem to unnerve him. I 
warned myself to be on my guard through 
every move and through every moment 
until that ten minutes had dragged past. 


VI 
T BEGAN to dawn on me that the room 
was insufferably hot. So I tossed aside 
my foolish toque, and tore the heavy mask 
from my face. I wondered, for a moment, if 
it would be safe to iock the man in the room 
where he stood. I concluded, however, that 
three second-story rear windows would be 
too much of a temptation for him. He would 
be out and away, I felt, before I could reach 

the bottom of the stairs. 

So I gave my attention to the man again, 
and saw that he was studying my face closely, 
as though weighing me in a balance. The 
scrutiny did not seem to leave him quite so 
much at ease. A new look of trouble crept 
into his studiously-blinking eyes. It was as 
though he had seen the full gravity of the sit- 
uation for the first time. The white whiskers 
and the apple-cheeked mask, apparently, had lent an in- 
voluntary and ironic touch of the jocular to our encounter. 

‘*Look here!’’ he said of a sudden, ‘‘what do you get 
out of holding me, anyway?” 

His question was an audacious one, and I resented its 
spirit. But it was never answered. For as I stood confront- 
ing him the room was filled with a thunder of sound, and a 
bullet whizzed by over my startled head. 

It struck a framed picture on the wall and was followed 
by the quick crash and tinkle of falling glass. Before I 
could recover myself and turn, a second report filled the 
room. This time the bullet struck, for the force of its im- 
pact threw me back, like a gust of wind on a bridge deck. 
It tore through the red tunic, and through the two pillows 
packed under it, and the thick, red sash that held them in 
place. A sudden flurry of feathers filled the smoke- 
wreathed air; but I was unhurt. 

By this time my wits had come back to me. I knew the 
shots had been fired from the darkness of the hall, through 
the crack of the slightly-opened door. I dropped low, 
instinctively, on one hand and my two knees, as I fired 
back into the narrow strip of menacing darkness. My 
first shot splintered the door-jamb, but my second went 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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Loeb, the Hunted and 
the Hunter 


YHEN a psychologist feels 
W particularly fit and wants 
to tackle a hard proposi- 
tion—one ’way over in the back of 
the book—he begins to delve into 
dual personalities. Now, there are 
plenty of dual personalities. They 
are as common as the explanations 
of them, and two-sided people occur 
so frequently that they excite none 
but objurgatory remark, which, of 
course, is neither here nor there 
when viewed in the high-brow ed 
light of psychology. 

Still, dual personalities are 
always interesting, if only from an 
economic viewpoint. When wecon- 
sider how hard it is for a single 
personality to withstand the buffet- 
ings of a harsh and non-psycholog- 
ical world, the struggle of a dual 
personality against the same biffs 
and bangs must excite pity in even 
the most contracted and solitary- 
tenanted breast. Wherefore, 
leaving psychologists to draw 
diagrams which do not diagram, 








target. Suddenly, a giganticrabbit, 
with glaring eyes and gorged and 
menacing ears, jumped from behind 
a sage-brush and advanced onLoeb, 
making the loud, purring noise usual 
to such animals when infuriated. 
The secretarial instinct was to fly, 
but not so the instinct of the second 
personality. The other Loeb 
reached out and took firm grip of 
the official Loeb, and the joy of 
battle suffused his wiry frame. The 
rabbit was coming with tremendous 
leaps, but it was Loeb, the hunter, 
who faced it. When less than fifty 
feet intervened between the en- 
raged beast and the intrepid and 
regenerated Loeb there was a 
crashing report and then another, 
and the fierce rabbit fell dead at his 
very feet. 

From that instant it was all off. 
Loeb knew what he was, in addition 
to being the Secretary to the Presi- 
dent. He was and isa killer of big 
game. The second personality had 
arrived and held full sway. His 
desire for carnage became insatiate. 
He tracked countless rabbits to 
their lairs and engaged them, re- 








make definitions which do not 
define, and evolve formulas which 
do not formulate over this dual person- 
ality business, it is meet for us to state 
a simple fact concerning the case of 
William Loeb, Junior, Secretary to the President. 
William Loeb, Junior, is a dual personality. 
The world knows him but as the dignified, 
unruffied and unsung buffer between the President and the 
great outside, bearing on his calm, extenuating front the 
scars of many impacts of mass plays by patriots who would 
fora moment whisper intothe Executiveear. Theworld has 
heard of him as the universal goat for every Rooseveltian 
policy that after doing did not wear the halo that was visible 
before it was done. We have seen him, suave and serene, 
frock-coated and otherwise impeccably clad, receiving 
delegation after delegation, shooting some in and shooing 
others out, endlessly signing endless letters, warily dic- 
tating wary replies, gazing with unseeing eyes at his Chief 
onthe tennis court that spreads beneath his window, saying 
a million times a month, ‘‘As to that, there is nothing to 
be given out at present,” and have not known the man. 


The Loeb of Red Blood and Mighty Deeds 


E HAVE looked on him as the ideal secretary, unself- 
ishly allotting all the bull’s-eyes to the Master and 
uncomplainingly accepting all the misses as hisown. Self- 
effacement has become a science with him, self-abnegation 
a work of duty and of love. Far be it from him to obtrude 
himself into the already well-occupied limelight. Far be 
it from him to pose as anything but a most efficient regu- 
lator of the vast stream of business that flows unceasingly 
through the squat portion of the White House known as 
the Executive Offices. He is there, always there, and, in 
our unseeing haste, we have judged him as merely a part 
of the scenery, merely the big cog of the second wheel. 

Thus an injustice has been done. Let it be repeated 
that William Loeb, Junior, is a dual personality. There 
are two Loebs—distinct and apart from one another. 
There is the Loeb we all know, the secretarial Loeb, and 
there is the secret Loeb, the Loeb of red blood and mighty 
deeds. There is the Loeb who writes and writes, ‘‘I have 
been instructed by the President to say,” and there is the 
Loeb who, once a year, plunges into the wilderness and 
gives the instructions himself. 

Along in the summer the second personality begins to 
assert itself. The eye that for almost eleven months 
is so calm, so clear, so unemotional, begins to flash. The 
voice that is so even and so cold begins to change until it 
becomes full-throated and flexible and ready for the ring- 
ing hallo through the woods. The frock coat becomes irk- 
some. The desk that is the willing habitat for many weary 
days and nights is shoved aside. Letters may remain un- 
answered. Delegations may come and delegations may 
go. The second personality has the upper hand, and, cast- 
ing aside the formalities of office, strangling the conven- 
tions and throwing them in the corner, the real Loeb 
emerges only to disappear up the slopes of the Rockies. 
The second personality has come into its own. 

Buried beneath that unimpeachable frock coat the 
spirit of a Kit Carson, a Davy Crockett, a Daniel Boone 
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The Dignified, Unruffled and Unsung Buffer Between the President and the Great Outside 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


constantly struggle for mastery. Loeb, Secretary to the 
President, is really a mighty hunter, born for giant feats 
of chase. Fate has chained him to a desk, but Fate cannot 
always dictate, for once a year Destiny intrudes, and Loeb 
goes free and rejoicing to face the wild beast in his lair 
and struggle, hand to hand, with the fierce denizens of the 
trackless woods. 

Carpers may say—indeed carpers have said—that in 
this, as in all else, Loeb follows the lead.of his Chief, but 
that is not true. When the second Loeb is freed, when the 
other Loeb has cast off the clutches of the conventional 
Loeb, there is none of the spectacular about his excursions 
aftergame. Loeb goes hunting, with never a camera on the 
job and never a reporter near the spot. He hunts because 
buried in him is the lust for slaughter, and because that 
other personality, that second self, is the reincarnation of 
the late John G. Nimrod, to say nothing of a few reminis- 
cences of the famed Diana on the maternal side. 

Science has repeatedly shown us that a man harboring a 
dual personality may live for years and not suspect that he 
has anything more than dyspepsia or a crick in his back. 
Some of our finest dual personalities, indeed, never did get 
the double action to which their construction entitled them. 
Many a man has gone to his grave unheedful that con- 
cealed about his person was another citizen who had ideas, 
thoughts, aspirations and emotions taken from an entirely 
different package than were the ones he used every day. 
It is quite probable that Loeb would have suffered this sad 
fate, that he would have descended to history merely as an 
extraordinarily-good Secretary to a President, had it not 
been that Opportunity, marking Loeb’s interior boarder 
for an entrance on the scene, touched the proper spring and 
liberated that other personality, thus allowing the aston- 
ished Loeb full purview of all his attributes, and explaining 
to him that curious feeling which obsessed him for years, 
and which he undoubtedly thought was a touch of malaria. 


The Charge of the Infuriated Bunny 


T ALL came about this way: Some years ago, when the 
President was in the wilderness hunting mountain lions 
and grizzly bears and other fearsome beasts, Loeb was left 
in charge of the Presidential car that stood on the side- 
track awaiting the President’s return. Until this time 
Loeb had not known of his dual personality. He had not 
realized that in him lurked the soul of another Quatermain. 
It was stupid on that side-track. There was really nothing 
to do but wire to the people every night that the President 
was safe and was having fun. One morning Loeb, bored 
stiff, took a gun and walked across the plain. That was 
the psychological moment. Just then the second person- 
ality made a home run with the bases full. 
Loeb was not a hunter. Firearms were strange to him. 
He had never shot at anything more ferocious than a 


gardless of the consequences. His 

escapes were hairbreadth. On sev- 

eral occasions he was given up for lost; 

but so great was the newly-awakened 

skill at “the chase that he returned to 

the car each night with bulging bag, modestly 

to relate his adventures to the admiring circle 

of his companions. If he could have had his 

way he never would have returned to the thraldom of his 

desk. He wanted to stay in the boundless West and hunt 
forever. 

The President was firm. He could not spare Loeb, he 
said. It has been asserted he was jealous of Loeb’s 
prowess, but that is probably a campaign slander. At any 
rate, Loeb returned, and for eleven months withstood the 
pleadings of that other and interior Loeb that was con- 
stantly crying for the chase. Then to the wilds again 
went Mr. Loeb, only to repeat his tremendous feats of 
trailing and killing the big game of the Rockies. 


Back to the Pen’s Pacific Task 


HIS year the slaughter was terrific. There are whispers 
of grizzly bears that were knifed on mountain-peaks, 
of lions that fell before that unerring aim, of panthers that 
panted their last in his embrace of steel, but only whispers; 
for, strange to relate, no sooner does the hunter Loeb 
emerge from the scene of his deeds of daring than the 
second personality loses sway and the original Loeb comes 
into view, the original Loeb, suave, smiling and silent, who 
could not think of telling what he killed or of admitting 
that he killed anything, he being then, you understand, 
Secretary to the President, and the President being 
somewhat of a hunting-man himself. 


The Hall of Fame 


@ President Roosevelt likes his eggs hard-boiled. 


@ Champ Clark, the militant Missouri statesman, made 
a platform tour and lectured in seventeen States during 
the summer recess of Congress, and then went home and 
bought a farm. 


@ David Jayne Hill, the new Ambassador to Germany, 
used to be president of the Rochester (New York) Univer- 
sity. He is remembered as a soft-spoken man with a 
punch in either hand. 


€ William Willets Cocks, of Long Island, who represents 
the President’s home district in Congress, is a Quaker and 
a man of peace, but he occasionally puts out a few fighting 
words as spokesman for the President. 


@ John Temple Graves, of Georgia, who has gone to New 
York to be the editor of Mr. Hearst’s American, is cele- 
brated for being able to write more words on a given sub- 
ject than anybody east of the Mississippi. 


@ Philander C. Knox, Senator from Pennsylvania and the 
favorite son of that State for the Republican Presidential 
nomination for the campaign of 1908, is only half as tall 
as Vice-President Fairbanks, his rival for Presidential 
honors, and is four degrees balder. 
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HE NEW REPORTE 





WAS walking 
on Fifteenth 
*- Street and I 
saw a number of cor- 
respondents galloping 
up the middle of the 
asphalt as if they were 
going to a fire. 

“What’s up?” I 
shouted. 

“‘Come along,’”’ one 
of them yelled back at 
me. ‘‘Get a move on. 
Foraker’s on his way 
to the White House to 
call on the President. 
Likely to be a knock 
down and drag out. 
Hate one another like 
poison, you know. Get 
in on it.” 

So I began gallop- 
ing, too, and we swept 
up to the Executive 
Office like a covey of fat army officers ordered out for a 
practice ride to see whether they should be retired or not. 

We were in time, for a few minutes after we had jammed 
into the reception-room Foraker came up the walk. 
He didn’t look very belligerent to me. He was smiling 
and whistling softly, and he gave me the impression of a 
middle-aged gentleman very well pleased with himself 
and the rest of the world. His eye wasn’t flashing, so far 
as I could observe, and I don’t believe he had a single gun 
on his person. 

He came in, and the correspondents all crowded around 
him and began to ask him questions. He didn’t answer 
any of them, for most of the queries were rather personal. 
They tried to draw him out on the interference of the 
President in Ohio, the attempt to sidetrack him with Taft, 
and all that sort of thing. Foraker only laughed and, when 
his turn came, went in to see the President. 

‘‘Now, listen,’ said everybody. ‘‘Foraker’s the only 
man who had the nerve to tell the President about himself 
in open meeting, and he'll get his.” 
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Vice-President Fairbanks 


Not a Thud, Not a Pistol’s Bark 


E LISTENED. There wasn’t a sound. Not a dull 
thud or the bark of a pistol. It was quiet as a 
churchyard for a few minutes and then we heard a couple 
of ‘‘Haw-haw-haws!”’ and Foraker came out, grinning, and 
the President stuck his head through the door, grinning, 
too. 

‘‘Merely called to pay my respects, boys,’’ said the 
Senator. ‘‘That’s all.” 

We were disappointed. There should have been a mix- 
up or, at the least, some language that would not be fit to 
print. Then three or four of the older correspondents 
came in, and I looked around and discovered that the 
crowd I had joined were all new men. 

The older fellows laughed at us. ‘‘Children,” they said, 
‘‘after you have been in Washington a while you will 
discover that because statesmen hate one another it isn’t 
a sign that they will get into action whenever they meet. 
The only persons 
who do that, in these 


And How He Views the 


Doings at the Capital 


between the two are, and it gave those supercilious chaps 
another chance to show new ones that they are the ones 
who know it all. After a man has been in Washington 
a few years he gets it into his head that he is the only 
one on earth who can possibly know anything about the 
game here, and the way he patronizes newcomers is 
enough to make you jump off the top of the Monument, 
yelling: ‘‘Here goes nothing!” 

The organization with the biggest membership in the 
Capital is the Of-Course-You-Don’t-Remember Club, with 
its correlative branch, the After-You-Have-Been-Here- 
A-While Society. They remind me of a lot of palmy-day 
actors, who have survived from the period when they 
played Shakespeare without any scenery and lived on the 
cabbages the audiences threw at them. Unless you have 
lived here since the days of Samuel J. Randall you are not 
supposed to be alive. 


Things are Not What They Seem 


TILL, there is a good deal in what they told us that day 
atthe White House. Nobody in Washington acts the way 
he thinks. I have found that out when I have been check- 
ing up this another-term-for-the-President sentiment 
among the statesmen. Most of them are yelling them- 
selves black in the face for Roose- 
velt. That is because the people 





Leaving the 
question of the 
motto on the coin 

out of consideration, 
the art experts who 
congregate in the lobby 
of the New Willard 
Hotel and in other 
similar forums of free 
and unlimited dis- 
cussion of policies, 
projects and perform- 
ances, are unanimously 
of the opinion that the 
new ten-doliar gold 
piece is an insult to all 
the canons of sculp- 
ture, painting, engrav- 
ing, diesinking, 
natural history, an- 
thropology and nature 
faking, but, as yet, 
there has been no con- 
certed movement to 
refuse them as legal 
tender, and the stodgy Treasury goes stolidly aleng putting 
them into circulation as fast as the mints can make them. 
St. Gaudens, who is supposed to have made the design, is 
dead, but if he were alive he probably wouldn’t mind the 
statements that the Indian lady on one side looks as if 

she were half Greek goddess and half Siwash, and 

the query as to what kind of an eagle it is that 
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back home are for the President. 
And they are preparing to give 
him nothing that he wants in 
Congress, and are tunneling 
around under the surface and 
putting up jobs to beat him, if he 
wants to run, and to make as 
much trouble for him as they can 
in every way. It is another illus- 
tration of the saying of four years 
ago. The President is the man 
everybody is for and nobody 
wants—that is, nobody among 
the statesmen who think they 
direct the policies of the Repub- 
lican party and control things— 
which they do not. 

Take the case of Uncle Julius 
Cesar Burrows, of Michigan. He 
toddled in a few days ago and 
emitted a wild whoop about 
Roosevelt and all Michigan being 
for him, and that the delegates 








wears overalls much frayed at the bottoms, and 
where is its habitat? St. Gaudens would not 
have minded it, for he knew, what a few other 
people know, that the real designer of the new 
coin lives in the White House, and if he isn’t an 
authority on Indian princesses and eagle birds, 
kings of the air, we have no one who can claim 
the title. 

And, speaking of the Treasury, I saw Secre- 
tary Cortelyou a few days ago. He isn’t having 
a bit of fun. He looks like a man whose shoes 
hurt him. As they put it here, he was down in 
the Post-Office Department, leading a calm and 
uneventful life, with everything well oiled and 
going smoothly, the sparker working like an 
angel and combustion perfect, when the Presi- 
dent lifted him out of this vale of sweet content 
and dropped him into the Treasury. He hadn’t 
turned around twice in his revolving chair before 
the whole financial situation began to throw fits, 
froth at the mouth and yell loudly for the ambu- 
lance. Since then the whole country has turned 
in a general alarm, called for all the reserves 








would vote to return the Presi- 
dent to the White House, regard- 
lessly of any personal desire of the President, because he 
is a brave, good, noble and altogether lovely person, and 
the savior of his party and his country. I haven’t been 
jong in Washington, but I have heard that Uncle Julius 
Cesar has certain mental reservations on the third 
term subject, and so have most of the rest of them 
who are singing his praises in one grand, antiphonal 
chorus. 
A glittering exception is Jonathan Bourne, 





days, are railroad 
magnates. Here in 
Washington you 
may think a man 
would rob a grave, 
but you laugh and 
joke with him and 
call him ‘old chap’ 
until you have a 
chance to stick a 
knife into him good 
and deep. Nobody 
ever acts the way he 
thinks in Washing- 
ton.” 

That bored me a 
good deal, for two 
reasons: I might 
have known that 
every Senator and 
Representative is in 
duty bound to pay 
his respects to the 
President, as Presi- 








Junior, a new Senator from Oregon, who 
hasn’t served anywhere yet to speak of ex- 
cept at the paymaster’s window. He only 
arrived at the full dignity of his title last 
March, and there has been no Congress in 
session until now. Bourne is a sort of a 
human pinwheel, who has been revolving 
rapidly ever since he thought he discovered a 
five-million-dollar conspiracy to defeat the 
President, from something he heard drop at a 
dinner he himself gave to a few statesmen and 
patriots last spring. Bourne has been shout- 
ing for a third term for the President from 
every hilltop, and has so far exhausted his 
own arguments in favor of the plan that he 
has offered a thousand-dollar prize for an 
essay that will give more good reasons why 
the President should run. Bourne takes him- 
self very seriously, and evidently thinks he is 
the anointed to do this work, although I am 
not clear about who anointed him, unless it was 
himself. At that, I am of the opinion that 
the President would give two thousand dol- 
lars, raising Bourne by a thousand, if Bourne 
should temporarily lose the power of speech, 








dent, no matter 
what the relations 
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Senator Foraker 


say for about seven months. 
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Secretary Cortelyou 


and the sappers and miners, and Cortelyou has 
been obliged to insert himself in the breach, 
before he really knew what made it, or what he was going 
to do when he got there. 

The Secretary’s office is in the corner of the second 
floor of the Treasury. You can look out of the window 
and see the Sherman statue, the Washington Monument, 
the Potomac and a lot of other historical things, but you 
must not make any noise. It reminds you of the reading- 
room at the Congressional Library, where you see a big 
sign ‘‘Silence!”” every time you turn around, until you 
get so, finally, that you are afraid to breathe for fear you 
might be ousted. There is a desk in the middle of the 
room and some big, leathersofasaround the walls. Pictures 
of former Secretaries of the Treasury in gold frames add 
tone. They are all impressive-looking persons, but 
nobody remembers their names. 


Oozing into the Presence 


HE secretary to the Secretary sits at the desk in the 
middle of the room. Over in the corner there is a door 

at which a negro messenger stands guard. A few men 
sit on the sofas, usually, on days when Mr. Cortelyou is 
seeing people. If you let the latticed door slam when you 
come in, thesecretary looks at you, and the negro messenger 
looks at you, and all the visitors look at you in such patent 
reproof that you think you have committed a high crime 
and misdemeanor. Presently, the secretary tiptoes over 
to the negro messenger, whispers to him and tiptoes back. 
The messenger nods gravely and slides through the door 
to the inner room sc expeditiously that you wonder 
whether he went through the keyhole or over the transom 
in the form of mist.. He comes out in the same noiseless 
way and beckons to a man sitting on a sofa. That man 
gets up, sidles across the floor and is allowed to ooze 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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COUSIN JAMES COMES BACK 








“I Told Him Plainly What I Thought of Her Sweet, Frank Welcome” 


dolefully. 

I smiled as I looked at her. Her face is round 
and pink and glowing with happy, healthy, complacent 
peace of mind. Her eyes are blue and clear. And yet she 
has lived without Peter all her life. 

‘*You seem to be managing it pretty well,” I murmured. 

“Oh!” Her face fell. ‘‘Don’t tell me I’m getting fat 
when I feel so wretched. But father is still quite heart- 
less about Peter and me, and I am afraid he will always 
consider a total absence of any prospect a serious 
obstacle to marriage. With his only child’s life-happiness 
at stake it does seem rather paltry, doesn’t it?” 

‘‘T am sure he wants you to be happy,” said I. 

‘‘But happiness in his way means black misery to me.” 
Margaret threw off her furs and stretched her plump little 
hands to the blaze. ‘‘He won’t see that, though it’s pain- 
fully obvious, I should think. And yet he wouldn’t like 
to think he had a mercenary child, would he? And nowa 
serious complication has arisen.” 

‘‘A complication?” asked I with interest. 

Margaret smiled a little. 

‘Yes; last night. It was the awful Christmas dinner, 
you see, with all the aunts and uncles and relations. You 
were lucky to get out of it, and Peter was only asked 
because it was Christmas, and good-will to all men, even 
the poor; and, besides, mother didn’t want to sit down 
thirteen, and they gave Eileen to him. Aunt Emma’s 
Eileen was first in history or something, and she will talk 
about the Constitutions of Clarendon and depressing 
things like that. Poor darling, he was gloomy enough 
already. I wore my new lace dress with the blue satin slip, 
and the sapphires father gave me for a Christmas present, 
and I tried to cheer Peter up by smiling at him between the 
table decorations, but Uncle Groves always came in be- 
tween, somehow, and appropriated the smiles, and, even 
if he was so pleased with me that he gave me an extra 
check afterward to buy fallals, you can’t expect that to 
make up for Peter, can you?”’ She stopped for breath. 

“‘T shouldn’t think anything could easily make up for 
the Constitutions of Clarendon,” said I with ready sym- 
pathy; ‘‘and what about a new obstacle, Margaret?”’ 

Margaret smiled again. 

‘‘He’s rather a dear,”’ she said thoughtfully. ‘‘There’s 
something very attractive about the idea of a Black Sheep, 
isn’t there? And father told mother afterward that this 
Black Sheep had told him in strictest confidence that he 
was more than prosperous. Father says that he can see 
that he is quite a reformed character, and that, anyhow, 
it’s Christian to forgive. And, now that I’ve told you all 
about it, what do you think, Molly? You’re always such 
a wise little thing.” 

I gasped. 

‘‘If youcould explain,” Isuggested patiently. ‘‘Youonly 
left out the beginning, it’s true, but what Black Sheep?” 

Margaret’s rippling laugh filled my room. 

‘‘We were dining,” she said, ‘‘dining, and dining, and 
dining on and on and on, a long, long stodgy Christmas 
dinner, and suddenly the door opened and he came in.” 

‘“Who?” 

‘‘The prodigal. Our second cousin James. But he was 
not dressed in husks and swine, Molly, far from it, but in 


H«= can I live without Peter?” Margaret asked 


By Dorothea Deakin 


faultless evening dress with a white camellia, 
because it had been the fashion when he was 
banished from the country, poor dear.” 

‘‘Banished from the country!” I gasped, 
but I knew from long experience that the only 
thing I could do with Margaret was to give 
her time. 

“Yes,” said she. ‘‘I never knew what he 
did exactly, and even now I can only get the 
vaguest explanation from mother, but it was 
generally considered best for the family that he 
should go as far away as possible. I believe, 
at the time, they wouldn’t listen, father espe- 
cially, to anything nearer than the Antipodes. 
But he says we must now draw a veil over 
the lurid past.” 

‘‘Who does?” 

“Father. Oh, Molly, you would have ad- 
mired him when he came in in the middle of 
the long, dull dinner and the stupid, dull rela- 
tions, smiling and sparkling and handsome and 
calm, not as young as he looked —of course he 
can’t be—but much more imposing.” 

“Sparkling? Your father? Uncle William 
sparkling? —No!” 

‘‘No, the Black Sheep, with diamond studs 
and rings and things. Uncle Groves said 
afterward that he needn’t dress like an impresario, 
even if he is a made man, but you know what his liver 
is like at Christmastime.” 

‘*Yes,” said I with feeling. ‘‘But, Margaret, you said he 
was an obstacle.” 

“‘That’s only what he promises to be.” Margaret 
blushed. ‘‘He came in and walked slowly round the room 
till he came to father, and then he stopped, and we all 
turned and stared at him. He caught my eye at once, and 
he has such a thrilling smile. And his voice is so dra- 
matic— deep and quite, quite compelling. Like this.’ 
Margaret rose to her feet and clasped her hands behind 
her. 

‘**Tam an uninvited guest.’ (These are his very words, 
Molly.) ‘An uninvited, unwelcome guest. A _ poor, 
strayed sheep come back to the fold.’ (He hesitated a 
little there.) ‘to the fold. In the story-books, 
when the Black Sheep returns repentant in sackcloth and 
ashes at Christmastime to the bosom of his family, he is 
received with open arms and forgiven!’”’ 

Margaret sat down suddenly, her blue eyes blazing. 

‘And then he stopped, Molly, and every one was silent. 
Like stuck pigs my uncles behaved, and father stared at 
him and looked him over so carefully that I could have 
shaken him. My eyes were swimming, and I could hardly 
bear it. His voice was so sad, and he looked such a dear, as 
he stood there waiting. I jumped up and upset my 
champagne over the curate, but I was carried away far 
above such trifles as that. ‘Oh, who are you?’ I said, and 
I couldn’t keep my voice steady. He looked at me for a 
whole minute—it seemed years—without speaking, and 
then he said: 

‘“*Tt’s little Margaret. Isn’t it little Margaret? And I 
am your second cousin James, once removed. But the 
Christmas prodigal is 
not wanted here. 
There are no open 
arms for the poor 
Black Sheep, little 
Margaret.’ 

“And his voice 
shook. ‘Oh, indeed, 
indeed there are,’ I 
said, and I held out 
mine. Oh, Molly, I 
know you'd have done 
the same. Christ- 
mas Day, too. And 
then he kissed me, 
and that roused the - 
others, and father 
seemed torealizewhat 
a Christian spirit 
ought to make him 
do, and he shook 
hands with Cousin 
James and welcomed 
himhome. Andevery 
one crowded round 1 pay 
and said they were x4 
glad to see him, ex- 
cept Peter, who seems 





to have taken a most unaccountable dislike to 
* him from the first, and dinner was brought back, 

and every one seemed so glad to see him and so 
pleased to have any little excitement. 

“ And he had a long, private talk with father afterward 
about his position, and investments, and father told 
mother and me next morning that all was now to 
be forgotten and forgiven, and let the dead past 
bury its dead. You know how full father is of beautiful 
sayings.” 

‘*Yes?” said I, still puzzled. ‘‘But in what way is the 
Black Sheep an obstacle to your happiness?” 

Margaret blushed again. 

‘*He’s taken a fancy to me,” she said. ‘‘I’m afraid I did 
welcome him in rather a misleading way, but Peter is tod 
silly about it, all thesame. If I did act on impulse, I can’t 
altogether regret it. And I like him tremendously. He 
is so—so unfathomable, you see. I am sure he has had a 
most interesting life. His eyes are so inscrutable, too. I 
am sure he has had a most adventurous career. Peter says 
it’s been a jolly sight too adventurous, but then Peter is 
such a child, isn’t he?” 

“T’m not sure,’ said I thoughtfully. 
father encourage the Black Sheep?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, enthusiastically. You see, he was the one who 
insisted most urgently upon Cousin James leaving the 
country for the good of everybody, and he wishes now to 
make up to him, if he can, for his—his—well, for his 
firmness.” 

“‘T see,” said I. 

‘But it’s trying for Peter, isn’t it, with his depressing 
prospects?” she suggested, as she went away. 

I only realized how trying he found it the next morning, 
when he came round to tell me his private and particular 
views of Cousin James. 

“Do you like him, too?’ I asked. 

‘“‘T loathe him,” Peter said sharply. ‘‘I’m miserably 
jealous of him. And yet, to tell the truth, Molly, I can’t 
help taking to him a bit in spite of his disgusting affluence. 
And the awful thing is that he has taken a fancy to me and 
opens his heart to me in the most infernally candid and 
engaging way. And he’s always talking about Margaret 
and the sweet, frank welcome she gave him on Christmas 
Day. I told him plainly what J thought of her sweet, 
frank welcome.” 

‘What did you think?” 

“‘T thought her behavior was forward and unwomanly 
in the extreme. That’s what J thought.” 

‘‘Oh, not unwomanly,”’ I said withasmile. ‘‘And what 
does her second-cousin-once-removed James think of 
Margaret?” 

‘‘He means to marry her.” 

‘‘But, Peter, she loves 

‘‘Don’t!” Poor Peter’s eyes filled. ‘‘She mustn’t. 
Look at the way she’s been brought up. How can I ask 
her to leave her motor-cars and things to live with me in 
horsehair lodgings on three pounds a week and Irish 
stew?’”’ 

‘‘But her father is so rich. Can’t Uncle William help 


*‘Does your 





‘‘Her father won’t hear of it. Oh, Molly, we’ve talked the 
whole wretched business overa hundred times, haven’t we? 
But it’s jolly hard to have to listen to another man’s infernal 
hopes. And he asked me if I thought he’d any chance.” 
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“Hound!” Said Peter Again Viciously; “I Might Have Known He Wouldn’t Keep to It” 











‘‘What did you say?” 

‘‘T said yes. I told him he was rich, and that now he’d 
buried his interesting and disreputable past and been 
forgiven that the game was his.” 

‘‘Poor Cousin James,” said I thoughtfully. 

*‘T don’t see why you should -pity him,” Peter cried 
hotly, ‘‘although I must say he didn’t seem much cheered 
by what Isaid. It shut him up for a time, however, which 
was what I wanted. Then he had the confounded cheek 
to ask me if I’d wish him luck.” 

‘*And did you, Peter?” 

He stared. 

‘‘What—I? Not much. I told him the truth. I told 
him I'd been in love with Margaret since I was seven, and, 
even though I hadn’t the slightest hope of marrying her, 
I wasn’t going to pretend I could bear to see her happy 
with any one else, even if it was possible. That’s the kind 
of affectation I loathe.” 

“Go on,” I said. ‘‘How did he like that?” 

‘‘Hedidn’tsay. Hesat quite silently for a few moments, 
and then said: ‘It hardly seems fair to come and cut you 
out with my money.’ And I told him not to worry about 
that, it was bound to come, and might as well be him as 
any one else. It made no difference in the end, I said. 
And then he went away. But it’s not a nice world, Molly, 
for the poor and deserving, is it?”’ 

*‘Does Margaret encourage him?” 

“*Yes,” he said gloomily. ‘‘Deeply. She’s fascinated 
by the romance of the situation, and loves him for the 
danger he has passed. You 
know the sort of tommy-rot. 
She’s a dear little silly, and 
though, of course, in her inmost 
heart she realizes that Iam the 
only man who could possibly 
make her happy, she always did 
let sentiment carry her away, 
didn’t she? And when there 
are motors and diamonds as 
well sg 

**You’re only twenty-three,” 
said I cheerfully. ‘Margaret 
will wait, and you will make 
money presently, and ——” 

“Oh, don’t,” said Peter 
wildly. ‘‘Don’t try to raise my 
spirits. The only comfort to me 
now is to allow myself to wallow 
in the depths of gloom and 
despair. If you tell me that 
every cloud has a silver lining 
I shall go home and cut my 
throat.” 

It was a week before I saw 
him again, and I could see that 
the clouds which overcast his 
soul were still as black as night. 

‘‘Molly,” he said frankly, 
**T’ve been a blithering idiot!” 

‘‘Dear Peter, do tell me.” 

‘You remember what I said 
to that confounded prodigal 
about his money giving him a 
good chance?” 

‘Of course I do,” said I gently. 

‘*Well, he’s been laying it to heart. It’s awful! He’s 
got the most insane objection to being married for his 
money. I can’t understand it.” 

‘“‘T don’t suppose you can,” said I. Peter hadn’t much 
imagination. 

‘*He says that if he can’t be loved for himself alone he 
will go lonely and unloved to the grave. It’s a shocking 
responsibility for me, you must see that.” 

“But why?” 

He groaned. 

‘‘Oh, he’s made an infernal plan and confided it to me, 
after first making me promise not to tell Margaret. And 
the worry of the secret is wearing me to a shadow.” 

I smiled as I looked at his substantial thirteen stone. 

‘‘What is the plan?” 

‘‘He’s going to tell Margaret that he’s not rich at all. 
He’s going to tell her that he’s an impostor and a pauper, 
and that he’s absolutely unworthy of her. And then 
he’s going to ask her to risk all, consider the world well 
lost for love, and fly the country with him.” 

*‘Good gracious, Peter!” 

‘*Yes,” said Peter dismally, ‘‘I’m glad you agreewith me.”’ 

‘‘But, my dear boy, it’s your duty to tell Uncle William 
and Aunt Louisa at once, if it’s true.” 

‘‘But it’s not true. He’s quite rich, and he’s going to 
pretend all that to test her love.” 

I looked at him in amazement. 

‘‘That ought to be a relief to you,”’ I said slowly, though 
my intimate knowledge of Margaret made me wonder a 
little; but no, she couldn’t be so silly. 

“Tt isn’t a relief,” said he, ‘‘because it’s dragged my 
sense of honor into the hateful business. It’s not fair to 
let him go in with such a heavy handicap. It’sa silly thing 
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todo. I told him so. No woman could stand such a test. 
I told him I should tell Margaret the truth.” 

I looked at him pityingly. 

*‘Oh, Peter, Peter!” I said. 

‘*What do you mean?” 

‘‘Tt doesn’t occur to you it may be a temptation to her?” 

**What? ” 

‘‘This revelation of Cousin James’.”’ 

He stared at me. 

‘“‘His being poor, you mean? My poverty’s never 
tempted her much.” 

‘‘No—no. She won’t think about the money at all. 
She’ll be fascinated by the romance. She’s a sentimental 
little goose—you know that.” 

*“Ve-es,”” 

*‘Oh, don’t you see? He won't find it a handicap. I 
expect he knows it. He’s cleverer than you, Peter.” 

‘*You are very absurd, Molly. He’s perfectly sincere, 
and he hasn’t the slightest chance if he tells her this.’’ 

‘You want him to have a chance?” 

Of course not! And that’s why I think she ought to 
know the truth. And you must tell her. He made me 
promise not to. But I can’t help it if I tell you, and you 
tell her. She must know, because it isn’t fair to him, and 
I’m not going to be a hound because I want her so badly.” 

‘‘You’re a great baby, Peter,” I said affectionately. 
‘*But you’re rather a dear all the same.” 

‘I’m an Englishman,” said he in offended tones, and I 
let him go without another word. He was, indeed. But I 
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She cast a fleeting, charming glance at the dismal back 
of poor Peter, and smiled a tearful smile at it. 

**Oh, yes,” she said. 

‘*What did he teil you about himself?”’ 

*‘He told me—well—oh, he told me several things.” 
She laughed and sighed in the same breath. 

‘*Did he tell you that he was poor? That he was an 
impostor and a fraud? That he was obliged to confess the 
truth because the burning desire of his heart was to be 
loved for himself alone?”’ 

‘*Yes,” said Margaret, with her eyes fixed on the back 
of Peter’s brown head. ‘‘He told me all that.” 

I braced myself up. 

“It was an interesting confession,” said I. ‘‘But it 
was all a fairy-tale. He wanted to try you. He wanted 
to have an equal handicap with” —I looked at Petér — 
‘‘with others. He lied to you.” 

‘*Yes,” said Margaret surprisingly, ‘‘he! told me that, 
too.” 

‘*What!” Peter turned sharply round. 

‘*Yes,”’ said she again. 

‘*When I told him that it could never be - 

Peter rose wildly. 

‘‘Oh, Margaret, you told him % 

‘*Do sit down, Peter. When I told him it could never 
be, he at once abandoned any idea of being loved for 
himself alone. He said he wanted me at any price, and 
offered his money as an inducement. He said he could 
afford to buy me anything in the world, and explained to 

me elaborately what life would 
mean to me if I married some 














There are No Open Arms for the Poor Black Sheep, Little Margaret’”’ 


am very fond of him, and very fond of Margaret, and I 
quite saw with Peter that Providence had made them for 
each other. And yet, what could be more hopeless than 
an engagement between those two. I knew Uncle William 
would never make them an allowance while he is alive; he 
is much too near, and always thinks he may live to want 
it himself. And I couldn’t help feeling also that Cousin 
James was going the right way to get what he wanted. I 
knew how charmed Margaret would be with the idea of 
flying with an impostor and a Black Sheep. No, I saw 
no silver lining in Peter’s cloud, and I wished for his sake 
that the prodigal had stayed with his husks and swine and 
never come home in peace and good-will to his forgiving 
relations. But I little knew. 

Peter was trying to persuade me to reveal the truth to 
Margaret a few days later when she herself was shown in, 
and I saw at once that something agitating had happened. 
Her cheeks were pale, her blue eyes excited and restless. 

‘You can tell her before me,’ Peter whispered; ‘‘I 
shall like to see how she takes it.” 

“I utterly refuse,” I whispered back warmly, and 
Margaret regarded us with suspicion. 

‘You must.” Peter went over quickly to the distant 
window. 

‘*You’re not very polite, you two,’’ Margaret murmured, 
‘‘whispering like that.” 

‘Molly has something to tell you.” Peter remarked 
firmly. 

And there I was let in for it without a moment to 
prepare myself. And it isn’t easy to be diplomatic and 
tactful with two people at once. 

‘‘Margaret,’”’ I said slowly, ‘‘has your second cousin 
James asked you to marry him yet?” 


—some poor fellow.” 

“Curl” And indeed I 
echoed Peter’s remark in my 
heart. 

Margaret laughed a little. 

‘‘Wait,” she said softly. 
“Don’t call names, Peter— 
yet.” 

‘‘Hound!” said Peter again 
viciously. ‘‘I might have known 
he wouldn’t keep to it.” 

‘What did you say then?” I 
asked her. 

Margaret’s eyes looked wist- 
ful. 

‘‘T didn’t say anything,’’ she 
said sadly. ‘‘I just sat down 
and cried, and said I didn’t want 
anything in the world but 
Peter.” 

Here Peter rose hastily, and 
came up to her with a pale face. 
He evidently mistrusted his 
senses. 

‘‘Cousin James is a darling,” 
said Margaret witha sob. ‘‘He 
was only trying us both.” 

‘‘Why?” I asked blankly. 

‘“What!” Peter cried wildly. 

‘“‘He comforted me _ beauti- 
fully, and then he told me all 
his life’s history. He told me 
how he had been hounded out of 
the country years ago for a 
reason which was not worth mentioning.” 

‘‘He’d better not mention it before you,” Peter cried 
sharply. 

Margaret went on with a sob: 

‘‘Poor young prodigal. He was driven away to the dogs 
for anything they knew or cared, and the one who was the 
first to cast him out was father, his very own second 
cousin.” 

‘‘Poor Black Sheep,” said I softly. 

‘*Well, he didn’t go to the dogs,’’ Margaret pursued 
with a sniff. ‘‘He went to New Zealand instead and made 
money insheep. Heapsand piles of money, until he began 
to think he might let himself thixk of home again. And, 
with fear and trembling, he came home on Christmas 
Day.” 

‘‘Confound him, yes,” muttered Peter. 

‘*He said he had forgotten,” Margaret went on, ‘‘what 
a lot time and money can wipe out in the way of back- 
sliding or he wouldn’t have trembled at all. And, when 
he was received, to his surprise and joy, with open arms 
by all his relations, especially father, he made up his 
mind to reward them for it, to do some one a really good 
turn. ‘Coals of fire are so much more satisfactory than 
even revenge!’ I said to him. And he quite saw it.” 

**Go on.” 

‘‘He looked about him, he said, and the first thing he 
saw was two young lunatics breaking their hearts for each 
other without a penny in the world to help them to hap- 
piness.”’ 

Peter looked up sharply. Margaret smiled at him. 

‘«*But,’ said Cousin James to himself, ‘I must find out 
first if they deserve it.’ So he tested us.” 


(Concluded on Page 12 
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girl is the daughter of a democracy, 
she has certainly achieved a tri- 
umph in gaining the title of the American Queen. 
Europe is loth to admit it, but, in effect, it has 
acknowledged her the most beautiful woman of the 
modern world, and, in many ways, the most accomplished. 

On the Continent unmarried girls all bear the stamp of 
the convent, or of a family life scarcely less secluded from 
the great world. After marriage they are, it is true, 
mistresses of their own households; 
but it is universally assumed that 
each house has also a master, whose 
comfort is the first aim of the fire- 
side, and whose will in all major 
matters is respected. 

The German ideal of woman is 
still the hausjrau, and her primary 
duties, in the words of the Emperor, 
are the three C’s—church, cooking 
and children. Weall remember the 
wry face which the whole country 
pulled when President Roosevelt 
commended to the American Queen 
a single one of this trinity! 

France is too gallant—and much 
too wise in ways feminine—to con- 
fess to any such homely ideal; but 
it has not escaped observation that 
French novelists and dramatists 
neglect the young girl quite, and 
are interested in the married woman 
solely in relation to her duties as 
wife and mother—or the breach of 
them. 


[' VIEW of the fact that the American 


Our literature centres in the ™ 


ideals and the emotions of our ; 
fascinating daughters: the virtues onan av 

of our married women do not neponiig abe 
interest us, and their lapses from 
virtue we reverently ignore. Of all 
European countries only England 
approaches us in this matter, and nothing is more obvious 
than that we have left the mother country far behind. 

The situation is strikingly illustrated in the pictorial 
representation of the women of different nationalities. 
Gretchen is a tow-headed kitchenmaid of twin braids and 
wooden shoes, and Marie a neat little cook in white apron 
and liberty cap. To be sure, these are caricatures, but all 
the more significant of the fact that Continental countries 
do not take Ideal Girlhood very seriously. England has, 
or had, its Du Maurier girl. But, in honest truth, what is 
her flat profile, and her full face scarcely less flat, when 
compared to the beauty of the Gibson girl (so splendidly 
sculpturesque in spite of being more than a little out of 
drawing), or the flush radiance of the heroines of Harrison 
Fisher, those goddesses who, even without the aid of color 
printing, glow with ingenuous young blood like a living 
presence? 

These are no abstract creations, made of a nothing and 
coming from nowhere. Daily they may be seen in the 
flesh, not only on Fifth Avenue, in automobiles and at the 
country club, where our democratic artists delight to 
picture them, but also in street cars and behind the 
counters of department stores. We are given them as sis- 
ters and, other resources failing, they take us as husbands. 


The Traits of American Girls 


oo beauty is much more than physical. They have, 
in fact, created a new type of feminine character. The 
Continental maiden is regarded as unfit for publication 
among men—being at once too innocent and too ignorant; 
even her marriage is arranged by her parents. The Eng- 
lish maiden, though untethered as regards her personal 
freedom, is afraid of making any social advances lest she 
may betray the fact that her one ambition in life is to 
secure a husband. Both take a good deal of effort to get 
at; and, when a man makes the effort, he is sure to be con- 
fronted by a very practical parent who asks him point- 
blank most disquieting questions as to the prec’se nature 
of his intentions. But the American girl is as independent, 
positive and approachable as she is beautiful. 
Intellectually and socially she assumes the lead, as is 
becoming in a Queen; and she makes good the assump- 
tion. Foreigners who mistake her freedom for immodesty, 
as, in their ignorance, they are prone to do, quickly feel the 
flashing fires of her scorn, the barbed arrows of her ridi- 
cule, for she is as pure in character as she is advanced in 
intelligence. Where she has so much to give a mere 
man, and so little to gain from him, is it not the rank- 
est stupidity .to.suspect her of so low an ambition as a 





As a Rule, They Do Not Go to the Opera, 
Unless by Her Royal Command 


Beauty and the Beast in Real Life 


By JOHN CORBIN 


husband? She has achieved a new, a glorious, a hitherto 
unattainable ideal —that of lifelong comradeship with man. 

This comradeship is by no means irreconcilable with her 
regal position. Quite the contrary, for where is comrade- 
ship ever so delightful as in those 
whom Nature has created of a 
superior order? Browning’s page 
sings of his Kate, the Queen: 

How, can this arm establish her 
above me, 
When fortune fixed her as 
my lady there, 
There already to eternally re- 
prove me ? 
We freely forgive the lad’s split 
infinitive, for we know how he felt. 
And when my lady descends from 
her sphere to sit a-rocking by the 
moonlit ocean we have a revelation 
of all that comradeship may be, for 
what communion of mere manly 
hearts ever aspired to proximity 
and stage settings? 

As I have said, the whole world 
acknowledges the sway of our 
Queen. The Gibson girl, and she 
of Harrison Fisher, are as well 
known and as unreservedly ad- 
mired in Europe as are their orig- 
inals, our sisters, who in yearly 
increasing numbers are endowing 
the nobility with their own charms 
and our fathers’ money. Literally, 
our humble democracy may not as 
yet have produced a Queen; there 
is still that prejudice in favor of 
the blood royal. But figures should not walk on fours: 
in the case of these trans-Atlantic marriage settlements the 
least they can do is to march in sixes. 

A striking figure anywhere, the American Queen 
stands out in the boldest possible relief in contrast 
with her own menfolk—at least as these are commonly 
seen from the point of view of Europe, and indeed as she 
in her heart feels often forced to view them. They have no 
liking for receptions; and, once married, they are quite 
useless at dances. As a rule, they do not go to the opera, 
unless by her royal command; and, once there, they 
most unaccountably fail to sympathize with her ardent 
worship of Jean or Caruso. At dinner-parties, the life of 
which consists in conversation, they are often too tired by 
the day’s work to prove stimulating, and, ever it they 
were not, they are intellectually too backwari. They 
have not read Bernard Shaw; and, what is we-7e, they 
are quite unable to talk brilliantly about him without 
reading him. Heaven knows how American 
society manages to be even as gay as it is! 

The patient Queen has done her best, and 
repeatedly, to achieve a basis of closer com- 
radeship. She talks of the stock market and 
the wheat pit, of ward politics, and maga- 
zine exposures in general, with a brilliancy 
amazingly unhampered by her very natural 
lack of knowledge. As the modern athletic 
movement has brought us sport after sport 
she has gone in for each ‘in turn, with an 
ardor that has not fallen short of any detail 
in the appropriate costume. And still she 
has been unable to establish any enduring 
basis of comradeship with her own menfolk. 
Why these heroic, these altruistic, efforts 
have failed it would be hard to say; but it 
is the melancholy fact that all but the most 
resolute magazines have gone back to pic- 
turesque articles and love stories; while, as 
sport after sport has swept over the land, 
each, in subsiding, has left its women ad- 
herents on the club-house veranda, taking 
tea in furbelows and despair, while the men 
are out in the open, crudely sweating and 
rejoicing in the most abandoned disarray. 

The American man remains what he has 
always been, hard-working downtown and 
stupid uptown. Many of our critics have 
found him a beast of burden, slaving in 
the heat of the day for riches he does not, 
and cannot, enjoy—the dull ass who bears 





Fetching Shawls and Rising to Open 
the Door for our Wives 
and Daughters 


nuggets out of the damp and dirty mine 
to adorn the leisure of its masters. A few 
observers, with a talent for sentimental 
pathos, have found his lot precisely that of the 
Athenian slaves, whose hard labors kept Hellas fed 
and housed, while their masters had leisure to cul- 
tivate the wisdom of Socrates, the dramas of Sophocles 
and the marbles of Phidias. If we object that we are 
neither beasts of burden nor slaves, but willing and inter- 
ested workers, then they change the metaphor. At best, 
we are like the gray-coated and unsexed worker bees 
who toil day and night, without leisure and without love, 
for the sole glory of a Queen whom we ourselves have 
raised above us to live on our toil. 

The simile warns me to abandon a strain—which, | 


‘fear, has already become a strain in another sense. In the 


most level-going seriousness, then, is not this statement 
of the case, in so far as it is true, wholly to the credit of the 
American man? Of all the blessings, is there, with one 
single exception, any that equals work—work unremit- 
ting and eager, freely pursued and crowned with success? 
It is a modern commonplace that the great passion of all 
life is the struggle to survive. But the American man has 
a larger joy than thatthe joy of advancing by his struggle. 


Getting Fun Out of Business 


rr thousands of years now the great hearts of the 
world have known that the most perfect imaginable 
form of human government was that of an intelligent 
democracy—by an educated people and for an educated 
people. Attempt after attempt has been made, always 
to end in failure. During more than a century we have 
lived a republic and, for all our crimes and errors, have 
steadily grown in republican virtue and _ intelligence. 
Incidentally, we have subdued a continent, making our- 
selves the greatest as well as the freest and the most 
broadly enlightened of nations. Much remains to be done, 
it is true—and that is one reason why the American man 
is still in his shirt-sleeves. If you try to drag him forth 
to the enjoyment of social and intellectual leisure he shows 
the spirit of a dog with a bone. He is having the time of 
his life. 

European critics, whose standards are those of an 
aristocracy, marvel at this. Even of our sports they say 
we make a business. They never stop to consider that we 
should certainly not do so if what we call business were 
not a whole lot more fun than what they call sport. There 
was a time when we bowed before Oxford and Cambridge, 
before Henley and before English country life in gen- 
eral, as the acme of gentlemanly sportsmanship. Now, 
we know that what we regarded as the amenities of manly 
strife are at bottom only a symptom of British decadence, 
the result not so much of any positive generosity or spirit 
of fair play as of a deep-seated indifference to excellence. 
We know the English sportsman as the most graceful of 
winners, but also as a man who is neither able to do his 
best when put to it, nor to accept defeat with dignity. It 
would be idle, suicidal, to deny that the feet of our young 
men are apt to roam from the path of the nicest honor on 
field and river; but their sins 
spring from too keen a desire for 
excellence, not from indifference. 

The final indictment is that 
American men are not interested 
in the things that really matter, 
and are, therefore, themselves 
uninteresting. That depends. 
Does it matter that a continent 
shall be bound together in an 
organic and effective body, each 
part brought into the closest 
coérdination with the whole? 
There are two men very much 
alive among us who have each 
created a national artery. One, 
risking five millions of his own 
private fortune, secured a tract 
of mineral lands which is now 
estimated to be worth from five 
hundred millions to a billion, and 
turned it over, with no discernible 
string on it, to his stockholders. 
The other has—well, there are 
busy commissioners at work find- 
ing out just what he has done. 
Let us suppose that the first is 
an example of gigantic altruism 
in his devotion to the child of his 
genius, and that the second is a 
gigantic criminal. This is the 
melodramatic view, natural to the 
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hurried vision of the man in 
the street. The truth prob- 
ably lies somewhat short of 
the extremes we have as- 
sumed, virtues being 
mingled with failings in the 
world-old manner. To the 
intelligent observer, that 
makes these men a thousand 
times more worth knowing. 
And they are only the latest 
types of our business men 
everywhere. 

It is true that when you 
meet such men at dinner 
they are not likely to shine 
for all they are worth. But 
since when has conversation 
been the index of that most 
significant thing in the 
world—character? Like 
most subjects that are 
supremely worth while, the 
American man requires to 
be studied intimately and 
diligently. 

We have heard much of 
our deficiencies in the arts, 
ever since Leigh Hunt 
described this country as 
one vast shop counter from 
Maine to Florida. This is 
the cant of the dilettante 
who has not learned the Sport After Sport She Hes 
truth, known to all great Cee i ee 
spirits, that the one thing more interesting than artistic 
creation is the creation of life. Our men have been too 
busy with the greater to care much for the lesser inter- 
est. Yet it is admitted to-day, even on the Continent, 
that, in our steel constructions, we are creating the one 
new architectural style of modern times. What modern 
painters surpass Whistler and Sargeant, what sculptors, 
Saint Gaudens? None in England and few on the Conti- 
nent. Our standards in opera and chamber music are 
higher than those of England, and rival those of Germany. 
The New Theatre in New York is to give us what England 
has long cried for in vain, a magnificent institution de- 
voted solely to the artistic side of the playhouse. And it 
is our business men, not our dilettanti, who are behind 
this movement to organize music and the drama. In the 
fields he has attempted, the American man of to-day is the 
most interesting in the whole wide world. 


Our Deficiencies Mainly Social 


R the rest, the deficiencies with which we are charged 
are mainly social. Let us not despise the amenities of 
life. Rightly cultivated, few factors are stronger in mould- 
ing national character, in elevating the national ideal. But 
what is the origin of European superiority? The fact that 
the aristocrat exploits the miserably poor, and lives on the 
proceeds in amiable leisure. He is perhaps not able to 
change the economic order for the better, 
even if he would. It is established: all tradi- 
tions are firmly entrenched. So he talks 
socialism and scumbling, free love and book- 
plates. Is it altogether discreditable to our 
men that they have little time for these 
things? 

One grace our foreign critics allow us— 
chivalry to our womankind. Eager in busi- 
ness, often fiercely cruel, we are willing 
adorers on the hearth-rug, picking up hand- 
kerchiefs, fetching shawls and rising to open 
doors for our wives and daughters, as if 
our lives depended upon it. Such a creature 
is elsewhere unknown in Nature, except it be 
the bulldog, terror of collies and cats abroad, 
who is as gentle and adoring as a cherub to 
the least child of the family. The American 
husband encourages his wife to be master 
of his household in all respects as long as she 
deigns to remain at home; and he acquiesces 
humbly when she elects to spend months 
at a time away from him, even to live whole 
years in Europe. But is such chivalry alto- 
gether holy? 

Here is an example, taken from life. A 
man was going to his country house in a motor-boat. His 
course lay among a network of sunken reefs on the Maine 
coast, over which storm and tide were surging. It was a 
twenty-three-knot boat, and only a quarter of an inch of 
cedar separated him from eternity. But he kept on— 
until it occurred to him that he had with him his wife's 
diamond tiara, which he was bringing back from the jew- 
eler’s. Then he put about and made the journey by 
train. His life—to say nothing of his motor-boat—was 
a bagatelle. But that tiara! 
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These are No Abstract Creations 


It must be added that it was his wife who saw the 
humor of the situation—and, more than the humor, 
its tragedy. Now, as in the Middle Ages, chivalry 
is the attitude of the stronger toward the weaker, 
of the more important toward the less important. 
Where women occupy their just position in life, con- 
tent to be, first and always, wives and mothers, all 
they ask is to be treated with justice and solid re- 
spect; and the man who is just to his wife, if she is a 
true wife, knows that money and social position, 
even the tiara that crowns her American Queen, are 
bagatelles when compared to their life and love. A 
woman who separates herself from her husband, 
either in the society she frequents or by residence 
abroad, gives unmistakable evidence that she is 
not his wife. 

His comrade she may be. But is such comradeship 
an enduring, even a natural, relationship? Is it not 
rather, in the terms of the scientific definition of the 
unnatural, a relationship which is not essential to the 
advancement of the species? How does it differ, 
except in the accident of legal and social sanction, 
from that other form of comradeship between the 
sexes which the American is too chivalrous to call by 
name? The fact that the American man is satisfied 
with such comradeship is proof enough that the one 
thing he really cares for is his business. Whatever 
chivalry he may be master of at odd moments is 
based on a very real and deep-seated, though usually 
unconscious, contempt. 

The ready answer is, of course, that when a wife 
grows away from her husband, it is his fault—the fault 
of his too great absorption inaffairs. The indictment, 
if true, isa graveone. The only thing in the world as 
important as work is love — a sane cultivation of the 
heart. Modern science has established no fact more clearly 
than that the advancement of the species results from two 
coérdinate factors : thestruggle with the material world out- 
side the household, and the amelioration of individual char- 
acter within it. The triumph of the human race is seen no 
more clearly in its destructive and its creative energy, 
which has made it master of the beasts and the conti- 
nents, than in the prolongation of the period of adolescence, 
during which its extraordinary faculties develop in a 
régime of loving discipline. The American man is hard 
on one job. Is it quite reasonable to hale him in court 
when work on the other falls below standard? 

The fact is that the comradely American wife, even if 
her will is right, lacks the intelligence, or the energy, to 
make her will effective. When one of our most flagrantly 
rapacious corporations was lately under trial by a Federal 
commission, the wife of the head of it, a woman of high 
ideals, used to lament his misfortune in public, clearly 
regarding him as the victim of persecution. Her monu- 
mental ignorance was unexplainable until she casually 
remarked that her husband had made it the rule of his life 
to leave his business downtown, permitting no word of it 
in the household. That is the method of many another 
shrewd American husband whose ways of life are dark. 

The feminine mind has many ways of winning confi- 
dence, of enforcing moral strength when it is needed. 
Wives who find themselves excluded from their husbands’ 
counsels will do well to 
read the scene of Shake- 
speare in which Portia, 
‘Brutus’ Portia,” as- 
serts and makes good 
the dignity of wifehood: 


Within the bond of mar- 
riage, tell me, Brutus, 


W 


know no secrets 

That appertain to you? 
Am I yourself 

But, as it were, in sort of 
limitation, 

Tokeep with you at meals, 
comfort your bed, 

Andtalk toyousometimes? 
... If it be no more, 

Portia is Brutus’ harlot, 
not his wife. 


When American women 
Orawn by are wives and mothers in 
ny te nae fact as in name, Ameri- 
can business will be 
saner and more honor- 
able, and American so- 
cial and intellectual life will not be the erratic, vapid, 
one-sexed thing it is. A very large, and altogether the 
most prominent, class of American women, however, has 
no desire for such a vocation. They are far too busy 
with their own careers. Noonenowadays denies any human 
being the right to live independently by independent labor, 
or questions the practical ability of thefemininemind. But 
this is a very different thing from granting that women’s 
work outside the home is essential, or in any real sense valu- 
able, in the national life. Almost without exception, the 


Is it excepted I should — 


American woman’s attempts at a career have been futile, 
and often they have been notably, even pathetically, 
ridiculous. 

The brief annals of our experience with woman’s suf- 
frage show indisputably that American wives do not 
want to vote and cannot be made to vote; and indications 
are not lacking that, when our women do enter public life, 
they are a distracting, even a noxious, influence. In 
business life their utility is narrowly limited. A prominent 
merchant lately began filling all his more important 
clerical positions with men, and for a very significant 
reason. He did not deny that women clerks and stenog- 
raphers are mentally equal, even superior, to men. But 
they lack, he said, both the physical and the nervous force 
to stand the frequent and necessary crises of rush work; 
and it usually happened that when he got a woman 
trained up to a difficult position, she left him to get 
married. The instinct of the race is more powerful than 
the pride of individual independence. When men marry, 
on the other hand, they become better workers—steadier, 
more ambitious and 
more intelligent. 

Among all mod- 
ern countries, intel- 
ligent observers 
agree, women have 
made _ themselves 
most powerful, com- 
mercially, in France; 
and the reason is 
that, whether they 
sit behind the shop- 
keeper’s till or codp- 
erate with the man 
of larger affairs in 
the drawing-room 
or at the dinner- 
table, they are in 
business, not as an 
unsexed individual, 
but as a wife. In 
one field American 
women have been 
notably successful; 
but this is a field in 
which their social in- 
stincts, their knowl- 
edge of character 
and their moral and 
spiritual intuitions 
find fullest scope 
—the field of 
poetry and fiction. 

As for the women’s clubs, the vitality of the hold they 
have taken on the affairs of the day may be judged by the 
following lament of a member of the New York City 
Federation: ‘‘The serious side of the Federation suffers” 
because ‘‘a large proportion of the membership” are 
‘frankly committed to amusement and the social im- 
portance of office-holding. At election meetings 
they attend in large numbers, and bring about conditions 
that cast a reflection of silliness on the whole woman’s 
club movement.”” The Federation is striving, and in vain, 
to found a working-girls’ hotel. ‘‘If [its promoter] had 
appealed to the general public, no doubt the funds would 
long since have been forthcoming, but it was launched in 
the name of the Federation. If thirty-five thou- 
sand club women were really interested in one of its own 
undertakings, it could be counted upon to be promptly 
put into execution.” 





Mothers are Obsolescent 


Fathers’ Clubs the Theme of the Future Poet 


ERE is an utterance, from a Chicago woman’s club, 
which is truly memorable for its statesmanlike grasp 
of a great national crisis. The orator laments that ‘‘the 
good, old-fashioned father,’ who really formed a part of the 
family, has degenerated into a mere ‘‘source of supplies.” 
True, too true! But listen to the remedy. ‘‘We have 
mothers’ clubs and mothers’ magazines, but why not have 
also fathers’ clubs and fathers’ magazines?” Paterfamilias, 
materfamilias! What is home, the poet of the future will 
sing, without a fathers’ club, without a fathers’ magazine? 
Again the answer of the modern woman is more than 
ready. As yet, they concede, our women are—what they 
are. After so many thousand years of brutal suppression, 
it will take time for them to recover their pristine vigor 
and ability. Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson Gilman has 
written a poem to point the way back to Nature: 


The female fox she is a fox, 
The female horse a horse. 


The rest of the poem, to use a polite locution, I dis- 
remember. But the sense of it is that the female fox is 
craftier than Reynard, the female horse swifter than 
Bucephalus. Maud S. and Nancy Hanks are the heroines 
Mrs. Gilman sings. Woman, when she comes into her 
birthright, will be a female man. The ancient Irish cry 
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of equality will have to be revised.' The female man 
will be as good as the other kind of a man, yes, anda dom 
site better! : 

The one thing Time never does is to turn backward. And 
if he did there is abundant evidence in biology to show that 
the result would not be quite what Mrs. Gilman pictures. 
Sex is an evolution. In the earliest forms of life it does 
not exist; and, as life has ascended, the difference between 
the sexes has become more and more pronounced. 

As a specialization of employment is the mark of the 
highest civilization, so a specialization of function is a 
mark of the highest individual evolution. In the unstable 
life of the lower animals, exposed on all sides to danger 
of annihilation, the female has to be as cunning and as 
swift as the male, who is quite powerless to protect her. 
But in human society the male has achieved the function 
of providing and protecting, while the female has achieved 
a specialized capacity for motherhood unequaled, unap- 
proached, in all animate life. 

It is true that American woman is weaker physically 
than she might be—weaker than is compatible with the 
health of the race. But that, scientists assure us, is the 
result, not of man’s oppression, but of his chivalry in 
giving her the freedom of her intelleet as regards corsets 
and pink teas. The brutish peasant woman of Europe 
works in the fields till within an hour of childbirth, and 
comes grinning back to her hoe an hour after it. The 
American woman will never work in the fields, any more 
than she will rival men on the cinder path and football 
field. But, if she is wise, she will win forward to a time 
when childbirth will neither endanger her life nor take 


her long from the moral and spiritual activities of the — 


family and of sane society. 

For, as the function of man is to build up the nation in 
its industries and its laws, the function of the woman is 
to build it up in character and heart. The wheat crop and 
the corn crop have never suffered for the lack of keen and 
intelligent devotion. But the one crop which gives value 
and significance to everything else in our world has been 
neglected, and that is the crop of young Americans. 

Far from being the queen of our national hive the Amer- 
ican woman is in reality the drone. As the queen bee — 
that prodigy of indefatigable, inexhaustible motherhood 
— consecrates her life to the vital future of the hive, so the 
workers no less prodigiously sacrifice themselves to its 
material future. But the drone, gorgeous to the outward 
view, lives on the hard-won treasures of the community in 
aimless futility. 

In wartime, it is true, the American woman is a patriot 
— none greater. Her power of inciting others to deeds 
of heroism is stupendous. But with every century war is 
becoming a less and less prominent factor in progress. The 
great hope for our nation is in the character of our 
people, in their minds and their morals. Very largely, too, 
it lies in the sheer question of numbers, for, as long as 
progress comes through the survival of the fit, many lives 
must be tested before one can win forward to the highest 
fulfillment. Much beauty and many graces will not avail 
a nation whose women are traitors to its future. 


When our foreign critics speak of the American woman 
they have in mind the wives and daughters of unwisely 
chivalrous men, who, absorbed in their own creative work, 
have blindly allowed their women-folk to pursue ignorant 
and half-baked ideals of emancipation.. I have assumed 
their point of view only to show the more clearly that the 
creature they laud is no wholesome growth from our soil, 
but an unwholesome if brilliant parasite. The majority 
of our women are, in the nature of things, true to them- 
selves, to their homes and their country. If they were 
not, the country could not be what it is, for the men who 
have made our country are themselves the creation of 
our women, who are thus equal partners in our greatness. 
Yet they, even more than the men, are to blame for the 
fact that a noxious ideal has become so generally accepted. 

As for the American Drone, she is a traitor not only 
to her country, but to herself—and this is a matter to 
which the bias of her temperament should make her 
peculiarly sensitive. It were useless, perhaps, to plead 
that the only real happiness comes in giving every function 
its normal activity—or, as Stevenson has very happily 
expressed it, in living life bravely and fully through all 
its stages. It would be equally futile, I fear, to preach of 
the deep inward joy that comes to the spirit that resolutely 
faces the inevitable tragedy of human life. Far more to 
the point is the fact that the cowardice of the American 
woman has left its devastating touch upon the beauty 
of her character, of her very face. 

Lacking all vital contact with life, ignorant of all the 
deeper wells of human impulse, her mind and her very 
good looks are as superficial and as trivial as her activities. 
The beauty of girlhood is great; but there is also a beauty 
of wifehood, a beauty of motherhood, and a beauty of old 
age. It has often been remarked that in fashionable life 
Grandmothers have ceased to exist —though one still finds 
an occasiona! granddaughter. Mothers are obsolescent, 
and though girls still aspire to be wives, they no sooner 
achieve a husband, as we have seen, than they lose him. 
The ideal of American womanhood has become stunted to 
the measure of the patent girls of popular illustration. 

An English traveler, perusing the list of Americanisms 
in the back of his Baedeker, came on the following: 
Chicken: a fowl of any age. ‘‘And is it not also true,” he 
asked of his American host, ‘‘that your girl is a woman 
of any age?’’ It is, alas, it is! 


The Nantucket Idea 


BY WILLIAM HICKOX 


HE dwellers of Nantucket are mainly descendants of 
the seamen that formed the first whaling fleet of our 
country, and a dwelling in this quaint old town that is 
not at least a hundred years old is scoffed at as modern. 
Thousands of summer vacationists go there now, mostly 
from New York and the West. Bostonians, oddly enough, 
go there but seldom, although the island is but a few 
hours’ run from Boston. The town crier with his bell 
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still does duty for a morning mewspaper upon the public 
square; the superannuated policeman preserves the peace, 
even going to the extreme of placing an occasional male- 
factor in duress within the calaboose. 

It was indeed a fertile field for.the.relic-hunter, and well 
he worked it; he fairly stripped the old houses of their 
clocks, furniture, door-knockers and such like. But that 
was several years ago. Now, the Nantucketer has learned 
the wisdom of the serpent. The market rate on brass 
knockers is five dollars each; a rusty hinge fetches a dollar, 
while quotations on a grandfather’s clock or a spinning- 
wheel assume the dignity of a high financial transaction. 

A few years ago, after the tide of summer visitors had 
set in in earnest and most of the old truck worth carrying 
away had been sold, a small hardware dealer of the town, 
whom we will call Captain Cuttle, had an idea. It was not 
exactly an original idea, but it served. He used to buy 
his hardware from the old Boston firm of Brooks, Baldwin 
& Robbins. One day a drummer from this firm, on his 
annual visit to the island, was surprised to get an order 
from the Captain for four dozen brass andirons, which cost 
at wholesale about three dollars and a half each. This 
order was duplicated the following year. 

**Good work, Cap’n,” said the salesman. ‘‘How do you 
do it?” And the Captain told him. The andirons were 
put in the’damp cellar of the shop during the winter to 
‘‘age.”” They were ripe when the summer influx of antique 
hunters arrived. One at a time they were exposed to view 
in the shop, covered with verdigris, and, whenever the 
door opened and one of the antiquarian species entered, 
the Captain got busy with a rag, polishing the andiron, 
being careful, however, not to rub too hard. It worked 
like a charm. According to the wily Captain, here is what 
usually happened : 

Enter middle-aged woman, fashionably gowned, who 
glances keenly about the collection of old ironmongery. 
The Captain appears disinterested; just keeps steadily on 
his job of wiping. At length the woman discovers what 
he is doing. 

‘‘Why, what an old andiron! Where did you get that?” 

‘Oh, picked it up,’’ answers the Captain. ‘‘That’s all.” 

‘‘Dear me, but it looks to be very old. How old do you 
suppose it is?” 

“Dunno. Don’t think nobody knows for sure. It 
came from one of the old families—the Brooks family, you 
know.” 

‘‘Really ? What do you ask for it?” 

‘*Wal, now, I didn’t cal’late to sell it at all. I thought 
I'd just brighten it up a bit and keep it myself. Can’t 
pick up no andiron like this every day.” 

‘*Yes? Well, how much would you ask for it?” 

; ‘‘Oh, I dunno. I suppose I’d take twenty-five dollars 
or it.” 

And ten chances to one the bait would be swallowed, 
hook, sinker and line. : 

Whether the Captain is yet at the same old stand, wip- 
ing up the same old andiron, or whether he has evolved a 
bigger bunco game, such as selling railroads on Wall 
Street, I cannot tell; but he is sure to be successful. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, 1907 


*Twas the night before Christmas, 
when all through the flat 

Not a creature was stirring, not even 
the cat. 

Above the steam-heater the stock- 
ings were placed 

In hopes that by Santa they soon 
would be graced. 

The children were snug in their wee 
folding-bed, 

While visions of Teddy-bears danced through each 
head. 

And I in pajamas—likewise in a grouch — 

Had gone to my patent convertible couch, 

When out on the asphalt there rose such a clatter, 

I sprang from my bed to see what was the matter. 

A mantle of darkness enshrouded the room, 

The ‘quarter’? gas meter had left us in gloom, 

But, after detaching a chair from my feet, 

I threw back the curtain, looked down the street. 

The arc light shone bright on our new garbaze-can 

Awaiting the call of the D. S. C. man; 

And what did my wondering optics devour 

But a big touring-car of a hundred horse-power 

With a businesslike chauffeur, so shiny and slick, 

I knew in a jiffy it must be Saint Nick. 





By Carl Werner 


As dry leaves before the wild hurricane fly 

He ascended the fire-escape—nimble and spry. 

I drew in my head, and was turning around, 

When in through the airshaft he came witha bound. 

His coat was of broadcloth —the finest I’ve seen — 

Though it smelled rather strongly of fresh gasoline. 

A bundle of banknotes he had in a sack, 

And he looked like a winner just home from the 
track. 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry; 

He’d the air of a man who is satisfied — very! 


A fragrant Perfecto he held in his 
teeth, 
While its smoke crowned his ten- 
dollar tile like a wreath. 
He had a broad face and a well- 
nourished belly 
That shook, when he laughed, like a 
bowlful of jelly. 
He was chubby and plump, but a 
shrewd-looking guy, 
And there gleamed through his goggles a keen 
little eye. 
He spoke not a word, but the foxy old elf 
Just walked to the mantel and laid on the shelf 
A letter, typewritten in businesslike style, 
Then down the dumb-waiter he sped with a smile. 
He jumped in his car, and with three loud 
‘¢ honk-honks,”’ 
He whizzed ’round the corner and off toward the 
Bronx. 
I opened the letter, the message I read, 
And then I crawled silently back into bed; 
For here’s what I saw—with dismay and 
disgust: 
‘sSRETIRED FROM BUSINESS; SOLD OUT TO 
THE TRUST.”’ 
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Window After Window ia the Chateau Flashed 
Into Light and Darkened Again 


Invisible Marquis of Gallantreve 


I 

N A SQUALID attic on the heights of Mont- 
martre, whose only advantage was the magnifi- 
cent view over Paris offered by one dingy 
window, the gay Marquis of Gallantreve lay dying, yet 
making a joke of death, as he had made a joke of life. 
If years alone were to be taken into account, the Marquis 
should have been but little beyond his prime; but he had 
well earned his title of ‘‘gay,” had overdrawn his balance 
at the bank of vitality, and now the foreclosure had come. 

Near the head of the bed stood a youth of eighteen, 
whose eyes were moist, and whose nether lip quivered a 
little now and then, despite his evident determination to 
maintain his self-control. His serious expression of coun- 
tenance showed in striking contrast to the cynical grin 
which marked, with ghastly and incongruous impropriety, 
the pallid lips of the dying man. By the bedside a rough 
wooden table had been placed, on which stood several 
bottles of now useless medicine; but the most conspicuous 
object was a black japanned metal case, similar to those 
in use by lawyers to hold separately the complete papers 
belonging to the client whose name appears in white letter- 
ing on theside. The lid had been thrown back, exposing 
numerous documents tied together in small bundles. 

‘‘Henri, in another hour you will be eleventh Marquis 
of Gallantreve.” 

The grimace became more accentuated, as if the man 
thought he had said something humorous. 

‘Luckily, it was not possible for me to pawn the title, 
otherwise, I fear, dear boy, it would have followed the 
property, leaving you plain Henri Francet.” 

‘“‘That would not have mattered in the least, father,”’ 
murmured the boy. ‘‘I intend to be known hereafter as 
Maurice Armelin.” 

‘‘Ah, you adopt the name of your maternal grand- 
father, then?” 

‘“Yes, father.” 

‘‘ After all, Henri—excuse me calling you Henri; you 
cannot teach old dogs new tricks, especially when the last 
sands are running—after all, I do not wonder you are 
ashamed to bear mine.” 

‘Tt is not that at all, father. I shall need to work for 
my bread, and a title would be a hindrance, not a help. 
Henri Francet has always been associated 
with the Marquisate of Gallantreve, so I shall 
abandon both, and take my grandfather’s 
name.” 

‘‘T am not so sure, my son, that it is best to 
throw over the title. It is doubtless of social, 
and probably of commercial, value, even 
though it may produce no gold if offered to a 
pawnbroker. Still, you were always wiser than 
I, Henri, even when a very small boy. You 
are like your poor mother in disposition, though 
you possess the features of the Gallantreves. 
Do you intend to continue your law studies 
after I am gone?” 

“‘If I have money enough I shall do so.” 

‘‘Well, my boy, I don’t envy you. There 
won’t be much money. If there were a hundred 
thousand francs still at my disposal I think I 
should rise from this bed and enjoy another 
fling with it. My unfortunate lad, Nature has 
played a cruel trick on you. The house of Gal- 
lantreve has heretofore been preserved because 
of Providence arranging that every second 
Marquis should be reasonablysane. The misers 
and thespendthrifts were alternated with almost 
mathematical regularity. The revenues of our 
estate were so great that the saving Marquis 
always retrieved the errors of the spendthrift 
Marquis who had preceded him; then, by 
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another law of Nature, the wastrels died young, as I am 
doing, while the prudent Marquises lived to a good 
old age. You should have been born in my place, but 
alas! two prodigals came in succession. My father 
quickly squandered all my grandfather had saved, and 
I believe he alone would have completed our ruin with- 
out any aid from me had he not died in a drunken 
brawl at the age of thirty. I have managed to live four- 
teen years longer than he did, but I have made the ruin 
complete. The chAteau in which you were born and the 
broad lands over which you rode as a lad are in the 
hands of strangers. 

‘Now, it is about my estate, and about that old scoun- 
drel, Gastyn Maillot, who thinks he owns it, that I wish to 
speak. Maillot, when a youth, was apprenticed at those 
iron works ten miles from the chAteau, and was one of their 
most skilled mechanics. He was sent to the chateau to 
execute some repairs which were to occupy him for a 
month or six weeks. They tell me he was a very present- 
able young chap, and must have been about twenty-three 
or twenty-four years old. I did not see him till long after- 
ward. I suppose I was rioting in Paris at the time. 
Among those living at the castle was a girl, a distant 
cousin of my own, fourth or fifth removed. She was a 
fool whom your mother had invited, and she fell in love 
with this scamp of an apprentice. She had a little money 
of her own, and I suppose that is why Maillot married her, 
thinking that her gold, and the honor of an alliance with 
our house, even though it was a remote alliance, would 
help him in business, which it certainly did. The family 
disowned her, of course, and I understand that Maillot 
swore picturesquely, like the villain on the stage, that he 
would encompass our ruin, and doubtless I proved a val- 
uable assistant to him in the game. 

“They tell me he is a very ingenious person, invent- 
ing several useful things in iron, and, in the usual novel- 
ette fashion, he became a partner in the works, and 
finally their sole owner. To-day Gastyn Maillot is one 


of the richest men in France. Quietly he bought up 
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Brought Up a Bottle as 
Dusty as His Visitor 





the Gallantreve mortgages, and when his grip 
was complete he crushed us quite ruthlessly, and 
now occupies the Chateau de Gallantreve, and 
lords it over all the domains thereof. 

‘‘And now I come to the point that I wish to impress 
on you: our old family avocat urged me to take action 
against Gastyn Maillot. He said there was a flaw in the 
title, but I was always too indolent or too busy to trouble 
further about the matter, and when the avocat died I was 
too poor to engage another. I suppose the particulars are 
ali in that box, and perhaps it contains the avocai’s written 
opinion regarding the flaw, for he was a methodical old 
chap, and you will probably find everything arranged there 
in the most precise order. I have kept the box by me, 
always intending to examine its contents, but never 
having the energy to do so. 

‘Well, Henri, this is a long story, and my breath is 
growing short, but in any case there’s nothing more to tell. 
There may be enough in that box to wrench the whole 
estate from the old scoundrel, but even if there’s merely 
ground for an action-at-law, you may frighten some useful 
gold out of him in time of need. The wretch got the 
property for the amount of the mortgages—a mere frac- 
tion of its value—and therefore by rights he is in your 
debt many millions of francs. I hope you will succeed, 
whether your name is Henri or Maurice.” 

After his father’s death, the young Marquis set himself 
resolutely to the task of saving some remnant from the 
wreck of his father’s fortune. At first it seemed that there 
was no remnant, but a more minute investigation dis- 
closed a certain transaction carried out by his father which 
filled the young man with both pain and anger. Henri had 
been gratified to learn that there were no debts, and this 
almost annulled the disappointment at finding there were 
no assets. Since the chateau and land had gone under the 
hammer, the late Marquis of Gallantreve found that he 
could obtain no credit. Henri was too young and too 
inexperienced even to wonder how his father managed 
for many years after the debacle to enjoy the splendors of 
Paris with, apparently, ample resources, up to the last 
year of his life. Once or twice the elder man, conscience 
pricking him, perhaps, had explained airily that the jade 
of Chance, after luring him to his ruin, had 
now relented, and his great gifts as a gambler 
provided him with an income. This statement 
proved to be fiction. Henri now learned that 
his mother, whom he could not remember, had 
left him an ample fortune, to be paid over to 
him on the day he wastwenty-one. His father 
and the family avocat were joint trustees 
of this fund, and until the latter’s death it 
had remained not only intact, but continually 
augmenting. The spendfhrift Marquis of Gal- 
lantreve, finding himself sole trustee, formed 
an alliance with a money-lender as unscru- 
pulous as himself, a financier well acquainted 
with the shady corners of the law, and these 
two now proceeded to make ducks and drakes 
of the son’s legacy. First a nominee of the 
money-lender was appointed trustee in suc- 
cession to the avocat, then these two, under 
direction of the financial shark, obtained an 
order from the court to use a portion of the 
legacy for educating the lad in accordance with 
the high position he was to occupy in the world. 
The two trustees then placed the securities in the 
hands of the financier, and drew money against 
them which furnished funds for the continued 
profligacy of the gay Marquis of Gallantreve. 

Young as Henri was he believed that this 
transaction would not bear the light of day. 
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He sought and obtained an interview with the money- 
lender, whom he found to be a very cool, shrewd old 
villain. The ancient money-lender listened with quiet 
attention to the case as set forth by the youthful Marquis 
of Gallantreve. The small, keen eyes of the veteran 
seemed to probe the inner consciousness of the speaker, 
who began in tones vibrant with indignation, which 
under the imperturbable scrutiny gradually calmed down 
to a more colorless statement of claim, enunciated finally 
with that precision of language which he knew must be 
adopted if success was to be expected in the profession of 
law which he had chosen. He realized instinctively that 
he was in the presence of a consummate scoundrel, 
and yet as he went on he saw a glimmer of ad- 
miration light up the old man’s eyes, although 
his pallid, wrinkled face remained as inscrutable 
as ever. The money-lender listened without even 
a motion of interruption, apparently undisturbed 
by the terrors of investigation with which this 
youth threatened him. When he was quite as- 
sured that his visitor had completed all he had to 


say, the old man spoke in a voice of quiet incisive- We 


ness: 
“‘T think it likely your action would fail. So far 
as I am aware, every step taken has been strictly 


legal. I hold receipts signed by your two trustees aa 


for every franc paid over to them. The securities 
are completely at your disposal the moment you 
reimburse me of the money I have advanced, with 
the accruing interest, and the proper costs for 
making the transfer.” 

‘‘Sir, you know that is impossible, as my father 
has left me penniless. But you also know that 
there has been a conspiracy to which you will 
probably be adjudged a party. However accu- 
rate your documents may be, and however genu- 
ine the signatures attached to them, there are, 
nevertheless, as you are aware, courts which will 
probe behind all this and see that substantial 
justice is done. The patrimony intended for me 
seems to have been largely squandered through 
your connivance, and I shall appeal to the proper 
tribunal for justice.” 

‘*You make a very serious charge against me, 
my Lord Marquis,” said the ancient usurer, quite 
unmoved—‘‘a charge which, if unsupported by 
sufficient proof, would place you in great jeopardy, 
even in peril of your liberty. Let me tell you, however, 
so that we need not waste further time in fruitless dis- 
cussion, that even were the proof in your hand you would 
not use it. I have not the slightest fear that you will 
bring an action against me.” 

“Why? ” 

‘‘Because, to succeed, you must first prove that your 
father was a despicable swindler.” 

A flush overspread the countenance of the lad, and he sat 
there for a few moments in silence. Then he rose to his feet. 

‘‘You are quite right, sir,” he said slowly, ‘‘and per- 
fectly safe. I wish you good-morning.” 

‘‘One moment, Monsieur le Marquis. Your father made 
to me a promise which he did not keep. Are you prepared 
to cancel his obligation?” 

‘*T told you, sir, I was penniless.” 

‘It is not a question of money, but of a signature. I 
undertook to pay your father in cash one-quarter of the 
legacy, and this I paid with the exception of twenty-three 
thousand francs. I withheld that sum, informing him 
that it would be paid the moment he kept his promise, but 
this he never did.” 

‘‘What was the promise?” 

‘‘The late Marquis undertook the explanation of our 
bargain so far as you were concerned, and guaranteed that 
you would sign a certain document which has long been 
prepared for your inspection. If you sign it now I shall 
hand you my check for twenty-three thousand francs.” 

‘It would be a foolish expenditure of money, sir. I, 
being a minor, can execute no document which would 
possess legal value.”’ 

“‘T am well aware of that; nevertheless, this instrument 
would be evidence that I had insisted on your knowing 
what was going forward. Will you redeem your father’s 
promise, Marquis?” 

**Ves,”’ 

The money-lender touched a button, and his assistant 
appeared, received a curt order, withdrew, and returned 
accompanied by another man. He placed a legal-looking 
paper before his master, who, adjusting his spectacles, read 
it carefully. 

‘Will you examine it, Marquis?” he asked, after he had 
finished the perusal. 

‘It is not necessary,”’ said the boy. ‘I will sign any- 
thing that will keep my father’s name out of this business.”’ 

He attached his signature, and the two others signed as 
witnesses; then the capitalist offered him a check which, 
for a moment, the young man hesitated to accept; yet, 
after all, it was but a minute portion of a sum that had 
rightfully been his, so he took it, placed it in his pocket, 
and withdrew. 


Henri Francet left the house of the money-lender more 
than ever determined to abandon the name that was 
legally his. The Marquis of Gallantreve must disappear, 
and Maurice Armelin, student-at-law, should exist in his 
stead. So far as he knew, there were no relatives on either 
father’s or mother’s side to make inquiry for him, and the 
world at large cared nothing forthe personality of a pauper. 
Whatever fame he might achieve or wealth acquire 
would be due to his own exertions. Neither ancestry nor 
influence should count in his future career. The twenty- 
three thousand francs, he estimated, would see him through 
his legal studies. He removed himself from the hateful 
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memories of the attic in Montmartre, and took an equally 
frugal chamber near the Sorbonne. Here he economized 
and worked hard, acquiring a training in the process such 
as none of his race had ever before received. He learned 
slowly, but what he got he kept, and his instructors were 
unanimous in prophesying for him a safe, but not a 
brilliant, career when the time came to make use of his 
knowledge. 

Several years passed before he opened the iron box 
which contained the documents that formed the only 
legacy left him by his father. He had determined not to 
touch these papers until his acquaintance with law was 
advanced far enough to insure the discovery of the flaw, if 
such flaw existed. Maurice studied the case for months 
until he was familiar with every intricacy of the situation. 
Toward the end of his investigations a personal crisis began 
to call attention to itself with such insistence that it soon 
obliterated all thought of future actions at law. He began 
to see that, in spite of economy, the money would be 
exhausted before his legal studies were finished. He must 
have another two thousand francs, possibly three thou- 
sand, and during all his years of work he had made-no 
acquaintances from whom he could borrow a gold piece. 
Every man he knew was as poor as himself. If he could 
not get money, and that immediately, all chance of a 
career was at an end. He pondered bitterly on his own 
inability to do any useful thing for which people would 
pay. It was true that, stalwart as he knew himself to be, 
he could earn a pittance as a farm laborer, the most pcorly 
paid occupation in all France, and yet the very occupation 
on which its prosperity is founded. As a lad, motherless, 
thrown on his own resources in a huge and lonesome 
chateau, his father absent in Paris, the boy had worked 
with great vim on Josslyn’s farm. Josslyn was a young 
man himself at that time, newly married, although he 
seemed a veteran to the boy. The large farm had been 
tilled by a Josslyn for almost as far back as the lords of 
Gallantreve had held the property. The Josslyns were a 
thrifty, hard-working race, reputed to be wealthy as 
peasants go. Maurice, as he sat pondering in the dark, 
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smiled sadly to think that, if the worst came to the worst, 
Josslyn might engage him as a helper on part of the land 
that the Gallantreves had owned. To his work on that 
farm his rude health was largely due. The wholesome out- 
door life and the exercise had given him a physique which 
boys of his age had not acquired by bending over desks in 
schools. He sighed as he remembered Josslyn and his 
farm, and an overpowering longing to see the scene of 
his youthful activities overcame him: the broad, fertile 
fields, the well-stocked barns, the wooded valley through 
which the clear little river ran, the comfortable home- 
stead, and the glorious meals made memorable by sharp 
hunger. Madame Josslyn had been assistant cook at the 
castle before she married the young farmer, and the 
abundance of the farm cuisine, together with its excel- 
lence, made strong appeal to one who was half-starving 
in Paris. 

Then like a flash there came to him the knowledge that 
he had something to sell, and that something a vendable 


article that the rich man concerned would be most eager. 


to buy once he knew of its existence. He had signed away 
his mother’s patrimony to bring him thus far with his 
studies. To complete them he would sacrifice all hope of 
recovering the home of his fathers. He would take to that 
old ironmaster, who now inhabited the chAteau, the letter 
which the family avocat had written years before to his 
careless father, assuring him of success if he brought action 
against the present holder of the Gallantreve domain. 
He would say to Gastyn Maillot: 

“There is the danger in which you stand. Give me 
Josslyn’s farm, a mere fraction of the province you own, 
and I will assure you a quiet possession and a 
clear title to all the rest.” 

The more he thought of this plan the more 
it appealed to him. The rent Josslyn paid 
would secure board and lodging for him until 
he finished his course, and support him in rea- 
sonable comfort during the first barren years of 
practice. If he succeeded in his profession he 
would give to Josslyn and his wife this farm 
for their own. If he failed utterly, the property 
would be a haven of refuge when Paris had 
cast him out, a failure. 

It was now the most charming period of the 
year, and Josslyn’s farm would be looking its 
best. The omens all seemed propitious. The 
schools were closing for the summer vacation. 
He would not need to set foot on the hard 
pavements of Paris before the autumn, and he 
would work with Josslyn on the farm until the 
date arrived when he must return. So, putting 
in his pocket the remnants of the money his dead 
mother had intended for his use, he set out on 
foot for this old homestead, determined to 
waste no part of his store on railway fare, but 
save his sous for food, or perhaps for a night’s 
lodging when he could not find an unguarded 
barn to sleep in. 

The journey consumed four days, and it was dusk on 
the fourth evening when he stood, tired and dusty, a veri- 
table tramp in appearance, struck to a standstill with 
admiration of the beauties that graced the sculptured 
gate-house which gave entrance to the chateau grounds. 
Education had broadened him in other directions than 
that of law, and this ornate specimen of medieval archi- 
tecture, which had been so familiar to him as a boy that it 
seemed quite in the usual order of things, now appealed 
to the enlightened eyes of the man as a monument of 
which France had reason to be proud. 

He gave the name of Maurice Armelin, and desired to 
see Monsieur Maillot, if that gentleman would excuse the 
untimeliness of the hour. If not, he would be glad to 
return next day at any time Monsieur Maillot would 
appoint. The ironmaster, who had been a workman him- 
self in his day, received all sorts and conditions of men 
with less inquiry than the former owners of the chateau 
would have used. Until recently the name Armelin had 
belonged to a good family in the adjoining parish, and the 
young man’s language being much superior to his appear- 
ance, he was admitted, and his message carried to the 
master of the house. Within ten minutes he found him- 
self in the library of the mansion, standing before a hard- 
faced old man who sat in an armchair, with a flask of 
after-dinner brandy at his elbow. 

‘You say your name is Armelin,” began the old man 
harshly. ‘‘Do you belong to the Armelins of Monti- 
villiers?”’ 

“‘T am a distant connection, sir.” 

‘*H-m, a very good family, lam told. I understood they 
were extinct. Well, sir, what is your business with me?” 

*‘T am a law student in Paris, sir. There have come 
quite legitimately into my possession certain documents 
which it is very necessary you should possess, as, if they 
fell into the custody of the former owners of this property, 
you would run the peril of an action at law which might 
prove your title invalid.” 

‘“‘Ah! Are you a stranger in this neighborhood, sir?” 

*‘T belong to Paris.” 
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* “Did you bring the documents with you, or are they 
in Paris?” 

“T brought with me, sir, only a letter from the legal 
adviser of the late Marquis of Gallantreve. It gives his 
opinion regarding the outcome of such an action as I have 
referred to.” 

‘Show me the letter.” : 

Maurice handed it to him, and Monsieur Maillot scru- 
tinized it carefully. 

‘‘Am I right in surmising that you offer these docu- 
ments for sale?” 

“*Yes, sir.” 

‘“Very well; if you beg of me to take this subject under 
consideration I shall give you an answer.” 

‘“Beg of you, sir? You must not judge from my appear- 
ance that I have come to beg. You are a business ~an, 
and I am here to propose to you a business transaction.”’ 

‘*You are probably aware that I am very wealthy. A 
wealthy man transacts business under whatever condi- 
tions he is pleased to impose. The needy man must accept 
these conditions or go elsewhere. I have given you your 
choice. If you humbly beg of me to entertain your pro- 
posal I shall do so; not otherwise.” 

Maurice Armelin blushed like a girl and kept silence for 
a few moments, then he spoke respectfully and quietly. 

‘‘Sir, you are in the right. The needy man must cringe 
if he is asked to do so. I humbly beg ef you, sir, to enter- 
tain, and if possible accept, the very reasonable offer I am 
prepared to make.” 

The stout Monsieur Maillot was breathing with increased 
heaviness. His hand trembled as he conveyed a liqueur 
glass of brandy to his lips. 

‘‘What is your price?” he asked thickly. 

The young man, taken unawares, answered impulsively : 

‘“The title deeds of Josslyn’s farm.” 

‘‘If you are a stranger here,”’ cried the old man angrily, 
‘‘what do you know of Josslyn or his farm?” 

The face of Maurice paled, and he found no words 
with which to reply. Monsieur Maillot rose to his feet, 
trembling with ill-suppressed rage. 

**You blackmailing scum of a profli- 
gate race, do you think to deceive me? r 
I swore I would make the Gallantreves 
beg at my door, and I have done it, and ' 
now, Henri Francet, eleventh Marquis 
of Gallantreve, I'll show you how I 
treat one of your name.” 

He smote a bell on the table, and a 
footman noiselessly entered the room. 

‘Bring two or three of the scullions 
and stablemen, and throw this whining 
beggar from the door. Give him one 
minute to reach the gate-house, and 
then let loose the dogs.” 

The footman bowed and departed on 
his belligerent mission. Armelin laughed. 

‘‘Has it not occurred to you, sir, how 
easily I could strangle you before your 
scullions come?” 

The old man made a motion toward 
the bell, but Maurice deftly whisked it 
from the table. Monsieur Maillot, who 
in his anger had overlooked his own 
danger, moved craftily toward the door, 
and Armelin laughed again as he saw a 
cunning expression come into his face. 
He made a rather panic-stricken dash at 
the last, got outside, and locked the 
young man in. 

‘*Good,”’ said the Marquis to himself. 
He walked directly to the farther end 
of the library, seized the middle com- 
partment of bookshelves, gave two or 
three stout jerks, and the section came 
rustily away, disclosing a narrow stone 
stairway. Next instant the room was 
empty, and the column of books back in 
its place again. 

Maurice chuckled as he descended into 
the ample cellar and struck a match, 
shoving back into its place a section 
of the bin which contained bottles instead of books and 
effectually concealed the entrance to the secret stair. 

‘“Now for the underground route to the boathouse, and 
then the river-path to Josslyn’s farm!” 

Achieving at last the interior of the boathouse he found 
himself a prisoner. The stout door was stoutly padlocked 
on the outside. Again he laughed joyously. Everything 
seemed a joke this enchanted night. The rebuff he had 
received, the insults leveled at him, mattered not the 
snap of a finger. He was a boy again; his foot was on his 
native heath, and some mysterious, exultant virtue 
from the soil permeated the being of this son of the soil. 
Imprisoned? Not likely. 

The boathouse was no longer the dilapidated semi-ruin 
it had been in his day. In the murk on either side he 
saw the shadowy forms of long and elegant boats slung 
by ropes above and broad canvas bands beneath, and 
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suspected that there existed the newest of tackle for hoist- 
ing them from the water. Heavy doors closed the entrance 
from the river, but underneath them glittered a silver 
band of water where the young western moon struck the 
boathouse doors. He stood on a platform, and heard 
underneath it the gentle lapping of water along the edges 
of the deep bay into which the boats could be lowered, its 
surface invisible in the darkness. Impetuously he threw 
off his dust-laden clothes and plunged, shoulders foremost, 
into the dark gulf, diving under the doors and out into the 
open, coming up shaking his head like a shaggy water-dog. 
Here the little river was both broad and deep, because of 
the dam half a mile lower down, where the crumbling 
water-mill was still not too old to grind corn, and from this 
spot, up through the quiet air, came the sweet ripple of the 
living water over the rocks, and the subdued roar of the 
fall by the mill-wheel. 

Ah, but this was glorious! All the dust of the high- 
way, all the weariness of the road, vanished in the cool, 
crystal embrace of his own river. 

“Oh, dear River Rille,’’ he cried, like a young lover 
burying his face in her bosom, ‘‘the world cannot hurt 
while you clasp me to yourself. Ah, little unsophisticated 
Rille, how often have I yearned for you when I stood 
beside that flaunting, unclean Seine!” 

He struck sturdily out and made for the old mill, half a 
mile there and half a mile back, then clambered on the 
grassy bank and stood, a gleaming marble statue of Apollo, 
clothed only in moonbeams. He looked across toward 
the ancient chAteau on the heights, its hundred turrets 
silhouetted against the star-sprinkled sky, the faint moon- 
light on its gray stones making a mystery of every nook 
and cranny of its irregular surface. It was an enchanting 
picture that should have filled the beholder with romance 
and reverence, but this young fellow, who seemed to have 
washed away all care as if he had bathed in the sacred 
rivers of Damascus, no clearer or more beautiful than his 
own Rille, placed hands on his naked hips and bent him- 
self with laughter, for window after window in the chateau 





flashed into light and darkened again. In tower and 
in turret, in the long galleries and in rooms upstairs and 
down, lights appeared and vanished. They were hurriedly 
searching for the fugitive, and the ample building had cut 
out their work for them. Then there occurred to him the 
ironmaster’s threat of letting loose the dogs, and he 
remembered that some person in ancient times, in similar 
classic guise to himself, had been torn by hounds, so he 
resolved suddenly to depart. They might at any moment 
set out another search party through the grounds, and in 
that case he would be safer at the distant Josslyn farm. 
Luck stood his friend in that he found the big padlock of 
the boathouse door unlocked. He entered, dressed himself 
hurriedly, left the door precisely as he had found it, for he 
was anxious to leave no trace that would elucidate the 
mystery of his escape, and so strode down the path by the 
river toward Josslyn’s farm, three miles away. Although 


weariness had departed, hunger had increased, and he 
recollected that in times gone by the Rille had played that 
same trick upon him, making him hungry as one of the 
greedy trout that swam in competition with him. There 
was no pursuit so far as he could gather, and no baying of 
hounds to the rear of him. Indeed, the chAteau, with its 
innumerable rooms, offered opportunities for search which 
might well occupy the investigators till broad daylight 
beamed in at the eastern windows. 

The farm of Josslyn was, in its humble way, no less 
attractive than the chateau itself. It, too, was decorated 
with conical-capped turrets, and it was built like a fortress 
round a great courtyard, whose heavy gates, when shut at 
night, closed the inmates from all the rest of the world as 
snugly as nuns in a convent. The thick walls had in their 
time withstood more than one siege, and could again, if 
the necessity arose. ‘‘Early to bed” was the motto of this 
thrifty homestead, and the place was silent as a deserted 
town when the young master of Gallantreve approached 
it, coming up through the forest from the river. 

‘*Ho, Josslyn! Ho, Josslyn!” sung out Maurice lustily. 
‘‘Wake up, thou sleepy-head! Why dost thou slumber 
when a weary traveler begs shelter and food at thy gates? 
Rouse thee, Josslyn! Ho, Josslyn! Ho, Josslyn!” 

And now came the sound of dogs. Half a dozen savage 
cries from the interior of the courtyard made the night air 
vibrate, but the young man knew that if he could not get 
in to them they could not get out to him. 

‘‘Ho, Josslyn!” he cried. ‘‘Ho, Josslyn! Wake up, 
thou seventh sleeper! Eighth, ninth, tenth, thou art, 
rolled into one! Rouse thee, sluggard! Ho, Josslyn! 
Ho, Josslyn!” 

A window was raised, and out into the moonlight came 
the nightcapped head of Josslyn, but he held a blunder- 
buss in his hand. 


‘*What now, marauder, disturber of honest men. Get 
thee gone, or I’ll put a score of slugs in thee!” 
“‘Thou wilt shoot me, Josslyn? Braggart! Well I 


know thou couldst not hit the chAteau at a hundred yards! 
Thou wilt fill me with slugs? Not so, 
Josslyn. Thou shalt fill me instead with 
one of those inestimable omelettes 
which thy worthy spouse maketh. 
And why does the adorable Marie 
Angelique, princess of cooks, keep silence 
while her dullard of a husband threatens 
his former overlord and laborer?” 

A joyful cry made itself heard over 
the deeper bayings of the dogs. 

‘‘Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” vociferated 
the unseen. ‘‘It is the young master, 
and none else. Fling away the foolish 
gun, numskull! Down with you at once 
and open the gate. Henri! Monsieur 
Henri!” cried she, appearing for a mo- 
ment at the open window. ‘‘Is it in- 
deed thyself?” 

‘‘Oh, Marie Angelique, not Juliet on 
her balcony was more welcome and 
beautiful than thou at thy window. 
Marie Angelique, I am famishing. Are 
there any eggs in the house?” 

‘* Yes, in scores, Henri, and thou shalt 
have an omelette as soon as the twigs 
are alight, and meanwhile plump cold 
poulet and salade ; white bread and 
golden butter, with the best of wine from 
the cellar. Get thee round to the front: 
the dogs have ceased, and Josslyn has 
opened the gates. I see thou hast not 
come to us by the highway, but along 
thine old lovers’ walk by the river.” 

‘True, Marie Angelique, thou blessed 
one, the better to serenade thee with the 
cry of a hungry man, a plaint thou didst 
never yet ignore, kind-hearted ._ Marie 
Angelique.” 

Marie Angelique disappeared, sud- 
denly recollecting that she was in dés- 
habillé. The young man strolled round 
the inclosure and found the small door 
open that was part of the huge medieval gate, bolt-studded 
and strong. Josslyn, a great coat on his shoulders, stood 
at the entrance harshly warning back the dogs who were 
eager for combat, but who quickly knew this was a valued 
friend, and sniffed round him with yelps of approval. 

‘‘Monsieur le Marquis de Gallantreve,’’ said the old 
peasant solemnly, bowing profoundly, with hand on 
heart, ‘‘thou art welcome to this house.” 

Monsieur le Marquis laughed joyously, and smote the 
elder lovingly on the shoulder. 

‘“Welcome, indeed, Josslyn! 
mouth of a blunderbuss.”’ 

‘*My eyesight is dimmer than when I saw thee last, and 
the moonlight was in my face and on thy back. Then 
thou art grown, Henri, grown out of all recognition. Thou 
art a larger man than thy father was.” 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Santa Claus has lost a little weight 
since last year, but it was bloat, and 
he’ll be healthier for it in the end. 














Is Roosevelt a Menace? 


Spee we asked our readers to answer the question, 
‘Is Roosevelt a Menace to Business?’’ we expected 
to receive a few hundred letters, but not some thousands. 
it is quite impossible for us to print all these letters, for 
they would fill Taz Sarurpay Evenine Post from cover 
to cover for a year. So we have selected for publication 
a number that are fairly representative of the whole. 

The answers to the question came from all classes of 
men, and they show how closely and carefully the coun- 
try has been watching the situation, and what an intelli- 
gent grasp it has on conditions. With few exceptions, these 
letters brush aside the idea that Roosevelt is a menace to 
business. 

The effort to fasten the responsibility for the panic 
on him has reacted, for if about five thousand earnest, 
well-written letters from country bankers, farmers, mer- 
chants, lawyers, doctors and clerks, doing business from 
Maine to California, mean anything, the President is 
stronger with the country to-day than he has ever been. 


Digging His Own Pit 


CONSIDERABLE number of mills have closed. 

Some other industrial operations have been re- 
stricted. A good many thousand men have been thrown 
out of employment. 

Why should this be? The manufacturer says he must 
shut down because money is so tight. This answer is 
generally accepted as conclusive by the country. But is 
tight money really a sufficient reason for locking the in- 
dustrial wheels? 

The manufacturer needed no money to speak of for the 
purpose of paying his workmen. He was already paying 
them mostly in Clearing-House checks. His bank, meeting 
its own obligations in Clearing-House certificates, certainly 
should not force the manufacturer to cease pr-duction in 
order that he may pay it in cash. 

Tight money, says the manufacturer, will inevitably 
curtail business and lessen consumption, so I should close 
the mill to avoid being caught with a stock of goods for 
which there is no market. But it is not tight money that 
lessens consumption. It is closing the mill and throwing 
men out of work that does that. 

So long as labor is employed it will consume. With the 
mills closed the demand for the product of the mills will 
naturally disappear or much diminish. In closing the 
mill the manufacturer simply digs his own pit. His 
course is more injurious than that of the depositor who 
withdraws money from the bank to hoard it; although in 
most cases the manufacturer is not, like the depositor, a 
free agent. 

Broadly speaking, there has been no overproduction of 
goods, and there will be none except as lack of employ- 
ment lessens consumption. 

Six months ago there was a scarcity of labor. All the 
people of the country were busily producing, and because 
all were busy there was a demand for all the product. 
Everybody was making something and exchanging it for 
what others made. That profitable state ought not to 
cease merely because of a derangement in the medium of 
exchange. 
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Picture a workman, surrounded by thousands who are 
anxious to get the product of his labor, yet unable to find 
employment beéause money is tight. 

We have advanced wonderfully on the material side of 
business—in production, transportation, distribution and 
so on. But in the science of finance we appear still about 
in the Stone Age. 


The Great Law-Maker 


R a dozen years we have been talking about ‘‘elastic 

currency,” about ‘‘emergency” circulating notes, 
about some form of money, based upon the general assets 
of the community and backed by the united financial 
power of the community, which the banks should be 
permitted to issue in a time of acute stringency in order to 
prevent wholesale, drastic liquidation—for, obviously, if 
everybody should, at any time, insist upon converting all 
property into money a vast demoralization would ensue. 
If everybody insists upon selling at once there must be a 
big smash. 

The ‘‘currency-reform” propaganda made little or no 
headway. Resolutions of bankers’ conventions and com- 
mittee reports went into the waste-basket by the ton. 
Congress took no action. 

Then a situation arose which, in the opinion of Chicago 
and other bankers, made ‘‘emergency circulation” im- 
perative. 

The bankers may have been wrong: but that is im- 
material now. They believed that ‘‘elastic currency’’ was 
necessary to prevent wholesale liquidation and the con- 
sequent collapse of the business structure. So they 
simply acted under the law of necessity, and issued the 
emergency notes—in the forms of checks guaranteed by 
the Clearing-House Association, based upon the general 
assets of the community and backed by the united finan- 
cial power of the community. These checks circulated 
and were designed to circulate as money—to take the 
place of legal tender. 

Nobody objected. Every one applauded. Neither Con- 
gress nor any other legislative body had authorized this 
new course. It found its sufficient sanction in the general 
opinion that it was what the situation demanded. Con- 
gress is often a long ways behind the people. 


Escaping a Luxury 


HOULD we experience a season of some adversity, 

sweet will be one of its uses. 

The report of the Pullman Company, recently published, 
shows that, in the fiscal year ending September, 1907, over 
eighteen million persons patronized the company’s cars, 
against less than eight million seven years ago. The 
number of passengers carried increased 130 per cent., 
while the company’s revenue increased only 115 per cent., 
so it seems to have been guilty of accepting several cents 
less a passenger on the average; but that it has not 
committed the further fault of giving better accommoda- 
tions a dollar is a fact that any traveler can verify from 
his own experience. 

For two dollars the Pullman Company still gives you a 
neat little coffin to sleep in, made of very expensive wood, 
but sadly lacking in most essentials to comfort and decency. 
If you are prejudiced against undressing in public, and 
desire to hang up your clothes, instead of making them 
into a wad at the foot of the bed, you must pay more and 
stick to the main traveled lines. . 

Should we experience some adversity we would no 
doubt return to the comparatively airy and spacious day 
coach. Our bed-furnishings, consisting of a newspaper, 
would weigh rather less than the Pullman equipment, and 
perhaps rest rather lighter upon our imaginations. The 
company might have to defer the next ‘‘stock dividend” a 
few years—having disbursed in that manner 50 per cent. 
in 1898 and 36 per cent. in 1906, in addition to an extra 
cash dividend of 20 per cent. in the former year. Being 
frugal itself, it would no doubt cheerfully accept the post- 
ponement as an evidence that people were not foolin; 
away their money so recklessly. : 


Mr. Bryan is Over-Modest 


M® BRYAN is both modest and wise in declining to 
name the issues of the next Presidential campaign. 
‘“No one,” he observes, ‘‘can see very far ahead; some- 
times a day will change the situation.” 

He is modest also, but perhaps not so wise, in assuming 
that, if the party nominates him, it will be because it 
‘‘desires to make an aggressive fight for the application of 
democratic principles to present conditions.” It may 
be, on the contrary, because the party desires, or certain 
potent individuals within it desire, to keep their grip upon 
the local party machinery for purposes which could 
scarcely be described as the application of democratic 
principles to present conditions. 

In New York, and especially in Illinois, the party is in the 
control of gentlemen whose principles, however democratic 
they may be, are certainly not such as Mr. Bryan had in 
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mind ‘when he used that term, and not such as Mr. Bryan 
can approve—as he has pointed out more than once in 
his speeches. 

In the South many Democrats will support Mr. Bryan 
for the sake of the organization which enables them to 
deal as they wish politically with the negro—a principle 
which, however expedient or justifiable, is not particularly 
democratic in the Bryan sense. 

Mr. Bryan is too modest. In assuming that his avail- 
ability is based upon his championship of democratic 
principles, he does himself an injustice. 

If ‘‘democratic principles’’ means the motives which 
actuate the Democratic party then it doesn’t mean any- 
thing—any more than ‘‘republican principles” means 
anything since Mr. Roosevelt took that party firmly in 
hand. 

If the eloquent Nebraskan is nominated it will be 
because, in the judgment of the delegates, many people 
desire an aggressive application of William Jennings 
Bryan to existing conditions. 


Spurring on the Individual 


N A NATIONAL appeal, designed to stay the progress 
of Socialism, Lord Balfour observes: ‘‘The essential 
condition for progress of a community is that the incen- 
tive to effort on the part of its individuals shall be of the 
strongest possible.” 

Four-fifths of the land in England is owned by about 
one-quarter of one per cent. of the population. The aver- 
age holding of each peer is about 38,000 acres, grading 
from 142,564 acres for a duke to 14,152 acres for a baron. 
Composing the Upper House of Parliament, the noble 
landlords have consistently defeated every important pro- 
posal for land reform. 

The land pays no taxes to speak of, and improvements, 
paid for by the country under the able management of the 
House of Lords, have been carefully charged up to the 
tenants. 

Arthur Arnold says that the land-owning Lords mulcted 
the railways of England in no less a sum than fifty million 
pounds by exacting extortionate right-of-way prices be- 
fore permitting railway bills to pass. 

Altogether, it seems to us that here is not just a condi- 
tion which should furnish the strongest possible incentive 
to effort on the part of England’s thirty-odd million non- 
land-owning individuals. 

If Lord Balfour’stheory issound the outlook for British 
progress is rather poor. 


The Precious Pine 


ONE who has had the felicity of engaging in any 
building operation the last year or so, Forester 
Pinchot’s statement of the progressive destruction of our 
timber supply, and the corresponding scarcity of lumber, 
will come with all the convincing power of a doctor’s bill to 
a convalescent. 

The consumption per capita in the United States, he 
says, has risen to four hundred board-feet a year against 
an average of sixty feet in Europe, and the timber cut since 
1880 would make a floor one inch thick over the States of 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
Delaware. 

The price of it, at current quotations, would plate the 
floor with solid silver and puta gold head on each and 
every nail. 

No one seems to have any remedy, but we have heard 
the opinion hazarded, in a purely tentative way, that the 
tariff, which penalizes Canada’s immense timber supply 
and puts a premium of two dollars a thousand feet on the 
cutting of native trees, does not materially improve the 
situation. 


Another Dramatic Failure 


E RATHER dislike to record another keen disap- 

pointment in the field of dramatic art. Another 

was not really needed. There was no dearth before. But 
we must report the truth. 

We had great hopes of the war between the two theatri- 
cal trusts. A trust in the ‘‘legitimate” drama—so called, 
although, notoriously, its parentage is often involved in 
doubt —invaded the preserves of a trust in vaudeville, and 
the vaudeville trust retaliated by going into the ‘‘legit- 
imate.” 

This naturally reminded us of the celebrated and most 
enlivening conflict that ensued when the cigarette trust 
took to making plug tobacco and the plug tobacco trust 
began the manufacture of cigarettes. Noise of that titan 
conflict reverberated through the press for many a day. 
For only a penny the pleased consumer could fill his 
countenance with luscious Jupiter plug, or the ambient 
air with fumes of Juno cigarettes. 

We looked for something as inspiring and profitable 
from the theatrical war; but the dramatic trusts seem to 
find it difficult to be truly dramatic even in their scraps. 
The war, we hear, has tamely petered out. 
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IS ROOSEVELT A MENACE TO 


Only Respect for the Law 


HE attempt to make the President the —. 
goat for the financiai ills which at presen 
beset the country is worthy of the men rae 

whom it emanates. As I understand the words and acts 
of the President, all he insists on is respect for law, by 
all citizens alike, regardless of their station in life, or of 
their wealth or poverty. And, in this, he should have 
the support of all right-thinking people. 

In my judgment the fundamental causes of the money 
crisis are twofold: first, the commerce of the country 
having outgrown the volume of currency, a condition for 
which able business men have been demanding remedial 
legislation for some years past, but which a dilatory Con- 
gress has postponed beyond the danger point; second, 
loss of confidence by the people at large, owing to the 
flagrant dishonesty of certain so-called ‘‘ high financiers,” 
who are now seeking to hide their own misdeeds by kicking 
up all this dust about Roosevelt. 

All in all, it is a bitter dose, and the country is going 
into hysterics over swallowing it, but the ultimate result 
will be for good. The politicians may cease their axe- 
grinding long enough to give us currency legisla- 
tion, and, with the managers of great corpora- 
tions and fiduciary institutions brought back to 
a realizing sense of the meaning of the term 
‘‘Common honesty,” we shall reémbark upon a 
period of prosperity and growth which will be 
more stable and healthier in every way than 
the past decade of ‘‘frenzied finance,”’ which is 
now coming to its logical conclusion. 

—WiiuaM 8S. WarREN 
Former President of the Chicago Board of Trade. 


A Presidential Panic 


THINK Roosevelt’s vindictive attitude toward cor- 

porations is directly responsible for the financial panic 
now existing. In his frequent speeches he has lost no 
opportunity to denounce what he terms the ‘‘criminal 
rich,” reiterating frequently this phrase until the un- 
thinking masses have come to believe that all large 
owners of corporate property are thieves. This of itself 
has caused a tremendous shrinkage in values of securities, 
the aggregate amounting to billions of dollars, probably 
eighty per cent. of which has fallen on innocent investors, 
many of whom have been practically ruined. 

There is no doubt that, in any event, there would have 
been recession in general business, but it would have been 
nothing in comparison to the calamity the public is now 
called upon to face. Persons discovered violating United 
States laws could have been prosecuted in an orderly, 
dignified way without sensational methods and interviews 
given out by the President and some of his Cabinet. 

Criticism by the Executive of Judge Humphrey’s de- 
cision in the celebrated packing-house case, threats by 
Bonaparte of shooting into coveys of capitalists, and by 
special Administration attorneys to place a bomb under 
two men prominent in the ownership and management of 
one of the large corporations, have added to the existing 
alarm and distrust. 

As one of the most prominent Republican United States 
Senators predicted last winter, the President has kindled 
a fire which is resulting in a financial conflagration, and 
will result in an empty dinner-pail Presidential campaign 
in 1908. —Joun Durrr 

Grain and Stock Broker, Chicago. 


Truth Will Out 


OOSEVELLT is not a menace to business. Almost the 
entire business of the United States is conducted on 
credit; there is hardly an enterprise of any size that is 
not so conducted. At present, business credit is almost 
destroyed, but it is not Mr. Roosevelt’s fault. 

A few years ago the American people began receiving 
lessons in the ‘‘how” and ‘‘why” of ‘‘shearing lambs” in 
Wall Street, and stopped buying stocks. The speculators 
couldn’t understand it and laid it to the Administration; 
but the people laughed at them, knowing they were begin- 
ning to reap the harvest of their own misdeeds. 

A great insurance company, because of friction in its 
internal affairs, came into public notice, and an investiga- 
tion of it, and others like it, showed that one class of our 
public institutions in which we had had the greatest confi- 
dence had been mismanaged and used for private interests. 
Their officers and directors managed other great concerns. 
If one class was , why not others? A further 
investigation proved dishonesty and misappropriation of 
the people’s money in other matters. A still further loss 
of confidence ensued because of the untrustworthiness of 
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men who had been trusted, not because our President, look- 
ing after the affairs of all his people, warned them to watch. 

Then a bad season came, and the unsettled feelings grew 
because there was fear of poor crops. Credit was not 
extended so widely, and a great manufacturing business 
went into the hands of a receiver for lack of it, though 
working full time and having orders ahead for months. 
Again this happened with other great concerns. 

Finally some men engaged in a big speculative venture 
and failed so utterly that the question followed: ‘‘ What 
about the banks of which these men are directors?” An 
investigation showed something wrong, somebody at the 
critical time refused to stand by a bank; runs were 
started, the banks refused money and utterly refused 
credit, and there we are. 

It isn’t Roosevelt’s fault, and the people know it, nor do 
they give any credit to the comparative few who are trying 
to throw the blame of their misdeeds on his shoulders. 

—M. D. Tuckrr, Newark, New Jersey. 


The Voice of Warning 


F BY the word ‘‘business” Tue Sarurpay Evenine 
Post means Wall Street speculation, resulting in the 
fleecing of the lambs for the benefit of stock manipulators, 
then President Roosevelt must be considered a menace to 
business. If the word means the continuance of law- 
breaking, such as the giving of rebates, the crushing of weak 
competitors by big combinations, the use of insurance 
funds for the private benefit of directors; the selling of 
cheap, broken-down, traction lines to a corporation at 
exaggerated figures, to the fattening of schemers and the 
loss of innocent shareholders; if it means illegal banking, 
resulting in loss of confidence in banks all over the country 
and consequent financial terror—if ‘‘business’’ means 
these financial methods, then Roosevelt is a wrecker. 

But if ‘‘business” stands for honest, fair upbuilding of 
the country’s industries, to the exclusion of dishonest and 
questionable methods of sifting the money of the masses 
into the pockets of a dishonest few, then it cannot be truth- 
fully said that the Nation’s Chief Executive has pursued a 
course that is calculated to work permanent injury to the 
country’s financial and industrial systems. 

The agitation begun through President Roosevelt's atti- 
tude, with the heavy fine imposed on the Standard Oil 
Company, undoubtedly did much to send down the price 
of stocks, while it also put a quietus on the flotation of 
many a ‘‘fake’”’ financial scheme. Speculation through 
the buying of stocks on margins was heavily curtailed, but 
from all over the country came the word that legitimate 
business was unshaken. New York’s speculative profits 
were heavily decreased, but industrial plants everywhere 
were still glutted with orders. Not till the banks of the 
whole country were affected did general business receive 
a severe setback; and Roosevelt did not attack the banks. 


It was not until the trust companies and banks 
of New York were subjected to runs that the 
country at large felt a severe shock, and then the 
pinch came because local banks, affected by the 
New York earthquake, enforced the ninety-day 
rule, thus curtailing business in every line. 

What did President Roosevelt have to do with this 
banking scare, which has been the heaviest blow to actual 
business that has hit the country in several years? Was it 
not brought on by the discovery that Heinze, Ryan et al. 
had been carrying on banking and stock schemes that 
were the very epitome of the kind of thing that Roosevelt 
had been condemning? And did not the New York 
Clearing House impose the severest penalties that it was 
possible for it to impose on the guilty ones? Was not the 
Clearing House just as severe as Roosevelt would have been? 

You might as well blame the man who warns you to 
come in out of the wet as to blame Roosevelt for this 
financial storm. —E. R. Kranicn, Detroit. 


After the Buccaneers 


S ROOSEVELT a menace to business? That depends 
entirely upon what you would define as ‘‘business.” 
To the small but powerful coterie of financial buccaneers 
who have been trying to dominate the metro- 
politan banks and trust companies, and to 
the captains of industry who have recklessly 
exploited the industries and transportation 
systems they control, Roosevelt is and has 
been an undoubted menace. But the legiti- 
mate business of the country —the business of 
farming, mining, manufacturing, and the dis- 
tribution of these products to the consumer, the 
President has earnestly endeavored, by word and 

act, to encourage and stimulate. 
In his latest public speech at Nashville, Tennessee, 
Mr. Roosevelt clearly stated his position. He said in part: 


There has been trouble in the stock market, in the high 
financial world, during the past few months. The state- 
ment has frequently been made that the policies for which 
I stand are responsible for that trouble. Now, gentlemen, 
these policies of mine can be summed up in one brief 
sentence: They represent the effort to punish successful 
dishonesty. 

If to arouse civic manhood in our nation it were neces- 
sary to suffer any temporary commercial depression I 
should consider the cost but smali, All we have done has 
been to unearth the wrongdoing. It was not the fact that 
it was unearthed that did the damage. All I did was to 
turn on the light. I am responsible for turning on the 
light, but I am not responsible for what the light showed. 


In my opinion the reasons for the present unsettled con- 
ditions are directly attributable to the rottenness in high 
financial circles in New York. It began when the Clearing- 
House Committee drove the Heinzes, the Thomases and 
C. W. Morse and others out of the banks, whose money 
they had been borrowing to finance their private spec- 
ulations. As a result, confidence in these institutions be- 
came undermined and depositors withdrew their funds. 
New York being the financial centre of the country, 
banks everywhere felt the effect. Money became scarce. 
Business suffered. Large corporations curtailed expendi- 
tures and laid off employees. The trouble in New York 
made itself felt everywhere. The whole country bends’ 
under the strain. 

For the past six years President Roosevelt has striven 
to arouse the slumbering conscience of the nation. His 
vigorous enforcement of existing laws, together with his 
demand for further legislation to curb the rapacity of 
grasping monopolies, have wrought mightily for good. 
Never before within the memory of the present generation 
has there been such a systematic effort put forth for the 
betterment of the body social and politic. If, in the present 
crisis, confidence has been shaken, it has not been the con- 
fidence of the people in the integrity and sincerity of pur- 
pose of the President, but in the banks and trust companies 
that have permitted their officials to use the funds intrusted 
to their care for personal aggrandizement. 

What is needed preéminently is a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of our banking system, and its reéstablishment on a 
sound and substantial basis. 

—H. P. Hovan, Fortress Monroe, Virginia. 


Wanted — More Confidence 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is certainly not the cause of 
unsettled conditions in the business world. Thepresent 
unsettled condition is caused by some of the leading finan- 
ciers of the country who have by their dishonest acts shaken 
the confidence of investors both at home and abroad. 
(Concluded on Page 36) 
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The A. B. CHASE 
“Artistano” 
Concert Tour 


with C. Arthur Longwell, and Frank 
Hemstreet, Baritone, of New York, in a 
series of classical, piano and song recitals, 
embracing the principal cities of the Pacific 
Coast and Middle West States, ended 
October 15th at Pittsburg. 


‘*This unique Concert Tour, where all 
solos as well as the accompaniments were 
played with music roll on a player-grand 
piano, stands unparalleled in the history of 
music in the United States or in, the world.”’ 
— Musical Courier. 


This tour was planned in order that the 
‘‘Artistano’’ might make its first appearance 
before the public, strictly upon its own mer- 
its. In each city visited invitations were sent 
out privately to the most prominent mem- 
bers of musical circles, while the press critics 
were invited to publish their exact impres- 
sions of the ‘‘Artistano’’ whether good, bad 
or indifferent. An unbiased, spontaneous ver- 
dict was sought, a verdict which, when pub- 
lished to the entire country, would leave no 
room for doubt or disbelief. Enthusiastic, over- 
flowing audiences greeted the ‘‘Artistano’’ 
everywhere. What their impressions were 
will be found on the opposite page. 


One of the Programs 


Rhapsodie Hongroise, No.12. . . . . Liszt 
Aria— Honor and Arms, ‘‘Samson”’ . Handel 
Liebeswalzer, Op. 57 Moszkowski 


Minuet, Op. 14, No. 1 Paderewski 
Papillons oe Bib 5 Pa es hig Tae ag 
Lend Me Thy Fillet, Love Brockway 
Winds in the Trees Goring-Thomas 
To Anthea site. Cvs Hatton 
Embarquez-vous .... . . . . Godard 


Etude, Op. 25, No. 9 yd : 

Etude, Op. 25, No. 11. Reh EDS } Chopin 
Aria— Eri tu, ‘‘Un Ballo in Maschera’”’ Verdi 
Air de Ballet, Op. 30 . . é . Chaminade 
A Song of Thanksgiving. . . . . . Allitsen 











ARTISTIC PLAYER- 


“ARTISTANO”’ 
Upright 





Ready to use by hand. HE entire musical world has for years been absorbed in attempts to The 
coated under the bey- give to the untrained music lover the command over music, enjoyed PI 
by the virtuoso. a 
The first device known as a “player”’ consisted of a cabinet, bulky | Gra) 
in appearance, inconvenient, and at best a reproducer of “mechanical” music. | 
It was followed by various improvements until the stage of the | Tt 
“ae Develop- “interior” player was reached. This type of player, excellent in only su 
Ready to use with roll, many respects, could only be incorporated in the upright piano. 
A slight movement of ment of e e ° 7 
the hand simultaneously 7 Furthermore, while it manipulated the keyboard with wonderful Dup 
epeiic ite gine. Piano= mechanical precision, it did not reproduce the touch of the 
: the | 
players human hand. 

At this point progress toward the great end in view appeared Tou 
to be arrested. The artistic ideals in the minds of devotees of music were still _| precise! 
unattained. The upright piano was deficient in the tonal capacity demanded by __accomp’ 

great masterpieces of music. The magnetic touch of the virtuoso was still his alone; while the playing 

devices themselves, except for those who could take the months of time necessary to master them, proved | Mec! 

too complicated and uncontrollable to produce results more than half satisfying to the true lover of music, “ 
Except in the hands of those few whose business it was to act as demonstrators, these players | Sim 

provided little more than a means of mechanically reproducing music. Easy access to soulful interpreta- | Con 

tion was still denied. the | 
Had progress toward the ideal piano player stood still forever at this point, the present vogue of 

mechanical players would have subsided within a very few years. unnotic 
But just at this point the “Artistano” appeared, affording to the true music lover the instrument and os 


mechanical means for artistic, musical expression. 


Add 


The “ARTISTANO” Feat 





‘Artis: 
A Tour For the inventors and makers of the ‘‘Artistano’’ to say that they have achieved the copies 
ideal would perhaps provoke skepticism. So it has been left to the most critical musical BOW av 

to Seek audiences,of sixteen famous cities, each well known for its vigorous musical life and _ its “6 
Criticism 2pPpreciation of the best that the operatic and concert stage can provide, to pass the verdict. Art 
Even from the most prejudiced and skeptical, the verdict was positive. The orders for prefer 





instruments which immediately flowed in from individuals and dealers were unprecedented in volume. 

The triumphant tour of the ‘‘Artistano’’ to these cities is described on the left of this page: 

the spontaneous, positively uninspired praise given to the ‘‘Artistano’’ wherever it was heard, 

is given in the panel on the right. 

The ‘‘Artistano’’ is a beautiful, perfect Grand Piano of 

What the exactly the same chatacter of workmanship, with exactly 
Artistano Is the same wonderful liquid tone quality, and with the same 

remarkable volume, that have made A. B. Chase Grand 

Pianos such favorites with musicians everywhere. And 

to this beautiful Grand Piano has been added a perfect means for playing it. 


The Player Mechanism 


entirely concealed beneath the piano, is the simple, compact, pneumatic 
mechanism by which any person, old or young, whether musician or not, 
may bring from this superb instrument such music as is only possible 
with a Grand Piano. One single motion draws the small tracker box from 
beneath the keyboard and, at the same time, drops the pedals into place. 
A perforated music roll (the standard roll obtainable everywhere) is inserted 
in the tracker box and then, by means of small levers at the front, the performer 
finds himself in command of every dynamic effect possible in hand playing, from 
the most subtle nuances to the orchestral crashes of tremendous climaxes, and with 
all the gradations of phrasing and individual expression instantly at his call. 

The combination of the player mechanism with the Grand does not in any wise 
militate against the tone quality of the instrument, nor reduce in any measure its 
standard of efficiency. The ‘‘Artistano’’ possesses the perfect Grand Piano quality of 
tone, whether used with or without the player mechanism. 
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The A. B. Chase 


““ARTISTANO ”’ 
The First — The virtuoso when playing in concert always uses a Grand Ready to be played with 
Piano from which he can secure the highest possibilities in musical 
| Player-_ . a 
| interpretation. A playing attachment, then, to duplicate the effects 
Grand of the virtuoso must be incorporated in the virtuoso’s instrument — 
| a Grand pianoforte. 
This is the first distinctive feature of the ‘‘Artistano.”” It is a player-grand — the The A. B. Chase 
only successful, artistic one in existence. ““ARTISTANO”’ 
° 9 ° Ready to be played by 
The virtuoso’s fouch upon the keys produces the essentially hand. A slight, move- 
e . ° ° ment o ne hand simul- 
Duplicates human quality of all good pianoforte playing. taneously folds the 
the Human This emphasizes the second distinctive feature of the ‘‘Artistano.’’ out of sight. 
The method by which power is transmitted from the finger to the piano 
Touch string has been studied and duplicated in the playing mechanism. In 





Mechanically 
Simple, it Permits 
| Concentration on 
the Music Itself 


effort is required. The musician 

Upon 
Features and future 
copies of which will be sent to 


now available. 


prefer the upright style. Th 








instrument. 


the ‘‘Artistano’’ the notes are not merely sounded, but are struck, in effect, 
| precisely as the human hand strikes them. There is no other interior ‘‘player’’ to-day which 
accomplishes this indispensable requirement. 


The virtuoso throws his entire being into his playing. Master of his 
instrument, he expresses unhampered the most scholarly, the most emotional 
or the most fantastic feelings of his musical nature. In a word he concentrates. 

This brings up the third, and vitally important, distinctive feature of the 
‘sArtistano.’’ It permits concentration. The music roll (any standard player roll 
may be used) and the expression levers are grouped together so closely that the eye 
can watch both the hands and the expression marks simultaneously. The pedals 
which furnish the pneumatic power respond so easily that the effort is almost 


unnoticeable. The pneumatics of the ‘‘Artistano’’ are so simple and direct in their action, that less than half the usual 


has no feeling that he is operating a mere machine, but rather is amazed at the ease 


with which his musical sensibilities may be thrown into the composition before him. 


these three ideals achieved —a player-grand, the human touch and a structural 


Additional arrangement permitting unhampered concentration —the ‘‘Artistano’’ could rest its present 


success. But it has additional distinctive virtues of construction, durability, 


compactness, accessibility and beauty, which can hardly be taken up adequately here. . The 
‘*Artistano’’ in every feature is lucidly set forth in ‘‘ In Music’s Realm 


” ” 


and ‘‘ The Artistano in the Home, 
any address. First editions were quickly exhausted. Additional editions are 


The ‘‘Artistano’’ player mechanism is also incorporated in the 


“Artistano”’ Uprights ‘‘Artistano Upright.’’ This has been done to meet the requirements 


of those who lack the necessary space for the ‘‘Artistano Grand’’ or 
e ‘‘Artistano Upright’’ is exactly the same size as the regular A. B. Chase 


Upright. The player mechanism is all below the keyboard, is almost entirely concealed and, unlike 
* other upright player pianos, offers no interference with the action or acoustic properties of the 


The A. B. Chase Company 


Norwalk, Ohio 


The The A. B. Chase Co., of Norwalk, Ohio, are the makers of the ‘‘Artistano.”’ 

Makers They have a widespread reputation of many years, as makers of the highest 

possible grade of grand and upright pianos. They have been identified with the 

most progressive methods known in piano design and construction. The pianos are 
essentially musicians’ instruments and have always commanded highest prices. 


Their Ideals, Years ago this Company would have placed a piano playing device 

Artistic and “P°" the market if it could have offered the public something more than 

. a reproducer of merely mechanical music. While the market was being 

Mechanical jnundated with ‘players’? of various sorts, this Company was working 

concentratedly upon an instrument which would go beyond the mechanical,and open to 

every music lover the artistic realm of music. This ideal is embodied in the ‘‘Artistano.”’ 

While working for the artistic ideal, this Company had another ideal—mechanical simplicity. 

The “‘Artistano,” capable of more artistic effects than any other player, is constructed with half 
the number of parts. Hence its remarkable ease of operation and freedom from disorder. 














“ no” Grands 
To Persons Interested "<i" | | To Dealers IN Uprisnts are max: 
dealer. In case he hasn’t the “Artistano” in stock ing an unprecedented record of sales. From 
write to us for catalogue “In Music’s Realm” and “The strictly high class dealers in cities and towns 
‘Artistano’ in the Home.” Remember, that there is no where we are not represented we invite 
other player that nearly approaches the “Artistano.” correspondence. 


A. B. Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio A. B. Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio 





















Praise of the Press 


Chicago Evening Post The artistic success of this 


musicale was beyond question 
We predict no less a commercial success, as its conception marks a tre- 
mendous advance in the player playing world, and its arrival is opportune 


Colorado Springs Gazette The touch of delicacy and 


strength was as truly pres- 
ent as though the Artistano were gifted with the power of interpretation 
The Artistano gave volume, tone and expression as truly sympathetic as 
if from human hands. 


Tacoma Daily News There was no jingling of tones, nor 


mechanical grinding,—rather a series 
of masterpieces, which to even the expert seemed the individual work oi 
the trained musician. 


Norwalk Evening Herald The Artistano responds to 


every demand made upon 
it as though human hands were manipulating the keys 


Toledo Blade The recital last night was evidence that with the 


Artistano one can reproduce the works of the 
masters in a most satisfactory manner, needing only a knowledge of the 
simple manipulation of the player, and a love for music 


Oakland Tribune The Artistano was played with and with- 


out the player mechanism, to prove that 
the same individual expression may be obtained with the player as when 
played manually. 


Seattle Times The Artistano was the center of attraction, 


and all the promises made prior to the concert 
were completely fulfilled. The entire program was of a high order and 
rendered in a masterly way. 


Spokane Evening Ch ronicle The masterpieces were 


played with all the 
feeling and expression of a master, and these who could not see the 
operator found it difficult to believe that the numbers were not played 
by a great artist. 


St. Joseph News Press In the great masterpieces all the 


beautiful shadings were brought 
out in a delightful manner 
The audience, having previously heard only the common mechanical 
players, were scarcely prepared for the artistic rendition of the programs 
with this new and marvelous player-piano. 


Los Angeles News The accompaniments to Mr, Hemstreet's 


evening of songs were as artistic as the 
best pianist could make them, and proved that there is much to be ex 
pected in the future from this instrument 


Pittsburg Dispatch The Artistano supported the singer 


with what many musicians present 
characterized as the most perfect piano accompaniment they had ever heard 


Everett (Wash.) Tribune 1% Aristano is the long 


sought link between the in 
Strument and the individual. The most exquisite shacings were produced 
and further, that elusive quality, tone 
Not a number on that excellent program that was not played with the 
soul, as well as the mechanical skill of the virtuoso 


Denver Republican To look at the Artistano as it appeared 


on the stage one would think it to be 

a grand piano of the latest design. 
It did not seem possible that the keys were not being manipulated in 
the accompaniments, and that such results could be obtained with a 


player-piano seemed incredible to even the most exacting critics of music 


Pacific Coast Musical Review 1<_“clicacy of 


phrasing, the mel 

lowness of tone, which is possible to attain with the Artistano, certainly 
makes it a most successful accompanist 

In fact, it surpasses in artistic efiect the majority of accompanists, inas- 


much as it is absolutely sure and correct 


Bellingham (Wash.) Morning pc‘es.rs Mr 


Longwell’s inter 

Reveille pretation, and so masterly his rendition of the varied num 
bers of his exceedingly difficult and classical program, that 

the audience sat spellbound, scarcely able to believe that they were not 


listening to the physical playing of a master hand 


Portland Morning Oregonian ™*;, ‘ovewell's 


solo numbers 
showed the careful phrasing of the virtuoso, and revealed the possibilities 
of this mechanical appliance in the interpretation of music of the highest 
class. The accompaniments were also eminently satisfactory 


San Francisco Call C. Arthur Longwell played a classical 


program, including Liszt's Rhapsodie 
Hongroise, No. 12, rendering the music not only with absolute accuracy 
but with perfect expression 
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' Individual Investors 


I N addition tc the large volume of business with 
institutions, for many years we have made 
a specialty of "selling bonds to the private in- 
vestor —in amounts Both largeand small. These 
bonds are first purchased with our own funds, 
but only after a most careful and searching in- 
vestigation, and are offered with our recom- 
men ations to our investing clients at prices to 
yield as large an interest return as is consistent 
with safety of principal. 

To those who have surplus funds to invest, 
we recommend at this time the purchase of high 
grade bonds for investment, 

We own a carefully selected 
list of more than 100 issues of 
municipal, railroad and cor- 
poration bonds and can fur- 
nish investors with securities 
of practically any desired ma- 
turity at prices to yield from 


4% to 644% 
Write for Circular offerings and booklet 
“ Investment Banking.” 


N. W. HARRIS & CO 


BANKERS 
56 William St 
New York 
Chicago Correspondent 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
204 Dearborn Street 


% 


Investment Bonds 


We believe this is an extremely desirable 
time to make pur choice investment 
bonds, netting an attractive income. Would 
be glad to Sp 950 GONE ESE 
regard to making investm r 
ing some of your lower i ood securities. 
Send for Bond circularnumber 1070. Bonds 
in denomination of $100, $500, and $1000. 


FARSON, SON & COMPANY 
(Buccessors to Farson, Leach & Co.) 
34 Pine Street, New York City 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


35 Federal St 
Boston 


a 


vo 


























(Ss ee 
THERE ARE MANY HIGH-CLASS 
SECURITIES LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
SELLING BELOW VALUE, WHICH 
IF BOUGHT OUTRIGHT NOW, 
WOULD YIELD ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME WHILE CARRIED, AND 
SHOULD EVENTUALLY ADVANCE 
MATERIALLY IN PRICE. WE 
SHALL BE GLAD TO CORRESPOND 
WITH YOU ON THE SUBJECT. 


Send for Weekly Financial Review 


J. 8S. BACHE & CO. 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
L BANKERS, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 


-TAX BONDS ¥ 


Our Booklet D is a concise argument on their 


PERFECT SAFETY 

We offer attractive $500 and $1,000 bonds of 
Monona County, lowa, 6% (Dist.1) Bonds 
at unusual prices, and School Bonds netting 5 
to 6% in amounts of $100 to $1,000. Avoid listed 
securities fluctuating in value. Taxes are 
uniformly paid — consider the security. 


Bay Now. It is the opportune time. Send your name 
for our list. 
We have customers in twenty-four States. 














WM. R. COMPTON CO., 8 Wardell Bidg., Macon, Mo. 


Fractional Lots—Stocks 


ae grade Gvidens paying stocks and selected income 
bearing bonds in lots of one share upwards. Write 
for circular A 19, describing securities listed upon the 
New York Stock Exchange yielding from 5 to over 10% 
Rf annum at present quotations. 
MAILED Upon REQUEST WITHOUT CHARGE TO YOU, 
DAILY MARKET LETTER 


J. F. Pierson, Jr., & Co. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
66 Broadway 








New York 





Sign Your Name to 
Xmas, Happy New Year and Prosperity Bank Drafts 


Send them to Your Friends and Relatives 
as a Christmas and New Year’s Greeting 


Make out drafts for Three Hundred and Sixty-Six Bright, 
Happy Days. Something new to take the place of the or 
Christmas and New Year’s cards. Look just like 

—four designs —lithographed in beautiful colors. 


ot ore 355 sent FREE 


Bdwards & Deutsch Lithographing Oo, 2321 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
BURBANK’S 
sent for 5c. postage. We 


NEW 
are sole propagators and 


CREATIONS disseminators. 


FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES 
Box 40, FRESNO, CAL. GEO. C, ROEDING, Mgr. 








Write for beautiful illus- 
trated booklet in colors— 





THE SATURDAY 


Your Savings 





THE TIME TO BUY BONDS 


HE opportunity for the average in- 
vestor with savings or other funds to 
put his money out to work so that it 
will Hee only be safely employed, but also 
yield him a satisfactory income, is greater 
to-day in migag way it has been in 
many years his opportunity not only 
extends to stocks w eh were suggested 
last week, but also to the very highest class 
of bonds, which, after all is said and done, 
comprise the very cornerstone of conserva- 
tive investment. 

This opportunity to buy bonds cheap is 
peculiarly valuable because there are still a 
great many people who have a prejudice 

stocks on account of the fluctua- 
tions of the stock market. With bonds it 
is different. The changes in price are not 
so great and, besides, there is always a 
gener stability of value about them. 

bonds are mortgages or claims on 
property, and, should the railroad or cor- 
— which they represent get into 

nancial trouble, the bondholder usually 

has the p’ oy em on which to get back the 
amount of his investment. 


Bargains in Bonds 


Therefore, if you want to buy bonds chea 
new is the time to do so. Gilt-edge rail. 
road bonds which are legal investments 
for a in such States as New 
York and Massachusetts, where the savings- 
banks laws are the strictest, and which, 
under normal market conditions, would 
yield about 3.80 per cent., may be bought 
now at a price to make them yield as high 
as 4.75 per cent., or even 5 per cent. The 
cheapness of all "other high-class bonds is 
phenomenal. 

This cheapness in the price of bonds is 
due to practically the same causes which 
brought about the decline in stocks. The 
condition is this: 

In times like these, when there has been 
a panic in Wall Street, and when there is a 
sort of uncertainty about financial affairs 
— money not only becomes scarce, 

t commands what is called a premium. 
If you read the newspapers you will see 
from time to time a peregraph telegra oe 
from New York which reads somethi 
like this: ‘‘Money continued scarce = 
commanded a premium of 4 per cent.” 
This means that money is so tight that, in 
order to get hold of the prt. gu currency, 
you have to pay a premium for it. A pre- 
mium of 4 per cent. means that, if a mer- 
chant wants to get one thousand dollars in 
bills for his pay-roll, he has to give a 
certified check for $1040 for it. 

The fact that money is scarce and high 
has caused many people who have money 
to lend it out or actually sell it instead of 
investing it in stocks and bonds. This has 
been one of the causes of the decline in the 

rices of securities. Another cause is that 

usiness men and corporations have had 
to dig deep into their strong-boxes, get 
out their best securities and sell them at 
the market prices in order to get enough 
cash to run their business. 

Much money has been taken out of the 
regular channels of trade. Banks give 
checks instead of giving money. This is 


called a suspension of specie pa ents, 
which is only done in times o nancial 
stringency. Most banks are trying to keep 


as large a cash reserve on hand as possible, 
because, if a run begins, a large amount of 
money is necessary to meet demands. 

But there is still another important con- 
dition which affects every investor. In 
many parts of the United States people 
have withdrawn their money from the 
banks in which they had savings and other 
accounts, and put it into stocki or tin 
boxes. Others, instead of increasing their 
bank accounts, have kept the money at 
home. This widespread hoarding of money 
is contrary to every law of legitimate 
investment. 

When this department was started you 
may remember that the statement was 
made that the only way to make money is 
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200 MILLION DOLLARS in 


mortgages have been sold by us in 3 


They are all worth par and 
glad he bought. 


years. 


every investor is 


3 BILLION DOLLARS have been 
lost during the same period by those 
who bought stocks and bonds instead, 


pecan and every buyer wishes he hadn’t. 
( AX E x paca Ya | osc a 
crate oF NEW YORK 
} PRINCIPAL DUE 

1, 1917 


cemaste 


Reo! 1, 1912 


y February ) 
; we iaep , 


PAY. 
; renntatt —_ eg 


xenvou™. 


YOU CAN INVEST FROM $500 UP 
Write for Nien ot booklet 


TE GUARANTeE ano TRUST Co 


Capital and Surplus, $12,000,000 


176 BROADWAY 175 REMSEN ST. 
NEW YORK CITY BROOKLYN 


or 











90% of Typewriter Wear is in the Typebar 
IN THE NEW MODEL OF THE . 


L.C.Smith&Bros ‘Typewriter 


Each typebar has its individual 
Gardner Ball-Bearing Joint, made of the 
finest tool steel—as hard and as 
smooth as glass, adding enormously 
to the smooth running and life of 
the machine. 


An Instant Automatic Ribbon Reverse 
that works without an added ounce of ribbon 
strain or the slightest increase in key tension 
and that gives a uniform run of the ribbon, 
anda Lightning Escapement 
that works at a more rapid speed than any operator can maintain, 
are two other typewriter features entirely new. These and many 
other improvements are fully described in our new catalog. Write 
for it to-day. It’s free. 


L.C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Do You Add or Multiply ? 


Isn’t it drudgery ? There is no reason why you 
should rack your brain or work overtime doing arith- 
metical work which should be done by machinery. 

The Comptometer solves any arithmetical problem 
with the greatest ease and unfailing accuracy. Its 
speed is unlimited. The Comptometer makes knotty 
problems a pleasure. It is more helpful than an 
assistant. Saves two-thirds of the time. 

Ferguson-McKinney Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., saved the price of their ten Comptometers dur- 


ing the first ninety days. Wat Will It Do in Your Office? 


If you want to keep abreast your competitors you will have to adopt adding machines as you 
did typewriters. Thousands of Comptometers are being used by the $5,000 concerns to the 
great corporations and governments. Write for pamphlet and special trial offer. Comptometer 
sent, express prepaid, on trial to responsible parties in the U. S. or Canada. 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 853 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Hl. 


































AV There Is No Middle Ground 
! Either you get an Automatic Self- 


| Filling Modern Fountain Pen 
or you get a Makeshift. 


The Modern way means more work, better 


work, less trouble, than any other way. 
For Sale By All Modern Dealers. Prices $2.00 and upward. 
Made By The Modern Makers, A. A. Waterman & Co., New York. 


Selling Agents to the Trade— MODERN PEN CO., 22 Thames St., N. Y. 











? | Genuine Hand-Woven Indian Basket } 
Full of MEXICAN CACTUS CANDY 


A novelty in delicious confections. 
Telescopic palm basket woven in 
pretty colors, filled with % 4 








pound of that most delicious 
‘\ ofall Mexican s 


SMOOTH shaving wi Ms jon coustnae, = 


INSTANTLY by the 


Perfection Stropping Outfit 


Always ready for use— Cannot wear out— Stropper is 
nickel steel — strop is is finest horsehide. Made especially 
for Gillette and Wafer Blades. Makes one set do the work 
of 12. Outfit complete sent prepaid upon receipt of $1. : 


\ boiling the heart of the 
/ cactus plant in pure sugar. 
Wholesome and most de- 
licious. Basket and candy sent 
prepaid for 50 cts. Six baskets 
for $2.50. 20 p. Xmas Catalog 
of Mexican, Indian and Japanese 
Handicraft sent FRE 
The Francis E, Lester Co., 


Money Order. Stropper alone 35¢, silver or Money Order. 
Rudolph Hardware (o, Dept D, Smithfield St, Pittsburg, Pe} | |__ pest B 12, Mesilla Park, New Mexico —— 
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OU are strivi 
= to get ee 4 
The safety of your 
investments depends 
on your accumula- 
ting a competency. 

As you accumu- 
late what are you 
going to do with it? 

avings Banks—yes 
—but what other in- 
vestments which net 
a larger interest re- 
turn? 

As you’ grow 

you have got 
to enter larger fields. 
You have got to be- 
come identified with 
the financial affairs 
of the world. 

A an investor, 

r’ already you 
sete ondiod on 
into greater oppor- 
tunities. "Phen, 
here is a book that 
you cught to own— 
a book that actually 
means more $ to 
you; a book that 
not only will tell you 
HOW TOSAFELY 
MAKE MORE 
MONEY but HOW 
TO SAFELY IN- 
VEST WHAT YOU 
HAVE; a book un- 
like any other book 
ever published. 

Many prominent 
business men and 
bankers have al- 
ready purchased 
this book. If they 
find it valuable, you 
should certainly be 
able to save money 
by owning it. The 
author, Mr. Mont- 


gomery Rollins, is a recognized authority on 
subjects of sane finance, and in his research 
in getting together the vital facts in this 
wonderful book he has consulted and ad- 
vised with eminent authorities in the financial 
world; in fact, the subjects most vital to the 
investor have been gone over by leading For- 


eign and American financiers. 


He comes to 


the subject thoroughly disinterested, his only 
desire being the placing of better and more com- 
plete information before the investing public. 


Read a few words of what Mr. Rollins says: 


“ There never has been before a time of such 
widespread interest in financial affairs. Every 
one with a dollar, either for investment or on 
deposit, is alert for information on this subject. 
The ordinary investor, to say nothing of the 
less experienced clerk or salesman in the bank- 
ing ~ =% has long been in need of a concise 
work to make clear the many intricate terms 
and usages in the financial world. The ex- 
istence of such a book would have saved the 
entailing of hardships upon countless persons, 
who depending upon small incomes have in- 
curred a loss of principal from lack of proper 


knowledge.” 


A book designed to cover this broad field is 
offered in ‘MONEY AND INVESTMENTS.” 
A single paragraph in time of need may mean 
thousands of dollars to you. 

The price is trifling when measured by its 


great worth. 


We will send = a copy of ““MONEY AND 
ng 436 pages, bound in 


INVESTMEN 
cloth, for $2.00 postpai 


If, after you have examined it care- 
io not want it, we will 
return the full price of the book, 
plus even the postage you put 


fully, you 


on your letters. 


Send $2.00 by money-order 
or bank draft for this valu- 


able book to-day. 


Southgate 
Book Co. 


I enclose 
$2.00 
for one copy 
of ‘*Money and 
Investments” to 

be sent prepaid. 
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to have what mone bog possess earn more 
— for you. is is the key to all 
wealth. Hoarded money is inert power. 

Since railroad bonds are the most stable, 
the following list, which comprises some of 
the best known, is given for the benefit of 
small investors: 

Pennsylvania Railroad Convertible Gold 
34s, due in 1915. The interest is payable 
June and December. This bond sells at 
85 and interest, which would make the 
yield about 5} per cent. It is convertible 
into the stock of the company at 75 (the 
par value of the stock being $50). 

Southern Pacific First Consolidated Re- 
funding Mo 4s, due in 1955. The 
interest is payable January and July. It 
may be bought at 834 and interest, and the 
yield will be about 4.90 per cent. 

Louisville and Nashville Railroad (At- 
lanta, Knoxville and Cincinnati Division) 
Mo 4s, due in 1955. The interest is 
payable May and November. This bond 
may be bought at 82, and the yield would 
be about 4.90 per cent. 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Gold 
Debenture 4s, due in 1931. The interest is 
poe May and November. This may be 

ught for 85 and interest, and the yield to 
the investor would be about 5 cent. 

Baltimore and Ohio Gen ne 
4s, due in 1948. The interest is payable 
April and October. The present price is 
90 and interest, and the yield would be 
about 4.55 per cent. 

St. Louis.and San Francisco Mortgage 
——s 4s, due in 1951. Interest is 
payable aeny and July. The price is 
69, and the yield is about 6 per cent. 

Atlantic Coast Line Consolidated 4s, 
due in 1952. The interest is payable March 
and September. The present price is about 
84 and interest, which would make the 
yield about 4% per cent. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Con- 
vertible 5s, due in 1917. The interest is 
payable June and December. The present 
price is about 964, and the yield would be 
about 54 per cent. These bonds are con- 
vertible into stock of the company on the 
basis of ten shares for each $1000 bond. 

Northern Pacific-Great Northern Joint 
Collateral Trust 4s, due in 1921. The 
interest is payable January and July. The 
present price is 844, which would make 
the yield about 5 r cent. 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific General 
Mo 4s, due in 1988. Interest is 
payable January and July. The price is 
89 and interest, which would make the 
yield about 4} per cent. 

Chicago and Northwestern (Sioux City 
and Pacific Division) First Morte e 34s, 
due in 1936. Interest is payable eenary 
and August. At the present price of 84 and 
interest, the yield would be about 4.40 per 
cent. 

Central Pacific First Refundin 
in 1949. Interest-is payable February 
and August. The present price is 90 and 
interest, which would make the yield about 
4} per cent. 

Louisville and Nashville Unified 4s, due 
in 1940. Interest is payable January and 
July. At the present price of 924, the yield 
would be about 4.40 per cent. 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy (Illinois 
Division) Mortgage 4s, due in 1940. In- 
terest is payable February and August. 
The present price of 96 would make the 
yield about 4.20 per cent. 

If you want a short-term investment— 
that is, one that matures in a short time— 
there are rp gre bargainsin short-term 
notes issued by some of the best-known 
American railroads. Among those which 
may be had very cheap are the following: 


PRICE YIELD 


4s, due 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 5 per cent. gold notes, 
due January,1910 .... 

New York Central 5 per cent. gold 
notes, due February,1910 . . 97 6.50 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
5 per cent. gold notes, due Feb- 
es 55 oe’ > 6 Oe 6.50 

Michigan Central 5 per cent. gold 
notes,due February,1910 . . 96 » j 

Lackawanna Steel Company 5 per 
cent. gold notes, due February, 
a : 


924 8.70 


; é “eee 9 
Louisville and Nashville 5 per cent. 
gold notes, due March,1910 . 954 7.25 
Pennsylvania Railroad 5 per cent. 
goldnotes,dueMarch15,1910 . 96 7 
Atlantic Coast Line 5 per cent. gold 
notes,due March,1910 . . . 92 8.70 


These are all ‘‘and interest’’ prices, as 
they stand at the time this article is written. 





ing brush made.” 


shaving men experience. Now, 


Rubberset 


a TRADE mal 


SHAVING BRUSHES 


Won't get harsh, or moppy, or shed bristles, or fall apart. 


=> ease and safety for the rest of his shaving days. 
. genuine—stamped ‘‘ Rubberset.”’ 


fine leatherette case, ready for presentation. 
Oy Style 1. ‘‘Rubberset’’ Shaving Brush 
\ White celluloid handle, pure badger hair, medium size. 
rao Style 2. ‘* Rubberset’’ Shaving Brush 

White celluloid handle, selected badger hair, large size. 
Style 3. ‘‘ Rubberset’’ Shaving Brush 


White celluloid handle, choicest badger hair, very handsome. 


somely boxed. Special folder on request. 





er DO TE 


“ Here’s my deal Christmas gift for any man that shaves. 
No gift, however costly, will be so highly appreciated. It’s a 
‘Rubberset’ Shaving Brush—the only modern, perfect shav- 


Ordinary shaving brushes get harsh or moppy, or shed their bristles, 
thereby causing most of that annoyance, irritation and iace-cutting that 


Dy overcome all these objections. The ‘‘ Rubberset”’ is the finest example of f 
brush construction in the world. They are made of the choicest bristle and 
badger hair stock which is specially treated and then embedded in a patent- ' 

me ed setting of Hard Rubber—the only setting not affected by sterilizing. : 

Every ‘‘Rubberset’’ has a strong black-on-white Guarantee that it 


E: every user of a ‘‘ Rubberset’’ will be able to shave with perfect comfort, 
%, y 
Be sure you get the 


€ 
A We offer three special styles of the “Rubberset” Shaving Brush, a_ choice from f 
E\ which will make an exceptionally handsome gift. Each brush, attractively boxed in a L 


. $1.00 % 
. $3.00 PS 
7, 
. $5.00 
§ 
Ask your dealer. Or send us the price and receive, postpaid, the brush desired, hand- 


The Rubberset Brush Company, 63 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 
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When you decide to make pres- 
ents of suspenders for Christmas 
you naturally think of Président 
Suspenders, because most men 
wear Presidents. When you buy 
President Suspenders you are 
sure of giving the easiest, most 
comfortable and most durable 
suspenders. 


50c. 


APAIR 


Including 
a 










PRESS | 
‘SUSPEND Christmas 


box 









‘PRESIDENT || 
SUSPENDERS 


So many stores sell President Suspenders because so 
many men refuse to take other kinds. 

President Suspenders in handsome Christmas boxes, 
decorated with splendidly colored reproductions of 
Boileau paintings, make excellent presents for Father, 
Husband, Brothers, Brothers-in-law, Cousins, Nephews, 
and Friends. Give each a Christmas box of Presidents. 

If your home stores have no President Suspenders im 
Christmas boxes, buy of us, by mail. 50 cents, postpaid. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MPG. CO., 551 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 


A four, the three pictures and 





1908 Calendar 
and three 


PHILIP BOILEAU 
Panel Pictures 
for 25 Cents 


The President Calendar 
for 1908 marks our best 
— its distinguishing fea- 
ture being three delight- 
fully m oats h American 
women —painted by Philip 
Boileau. 

Each of the three subjects is 
in the most fetching style of 
that most charming of art- 
ists, illustrative of Ameri- 
can femininity, in its most 
attractive form. 

The natural floral decora- 


tion o each is the queen 
Rose, so unalterably asso 
ciated with affection — one 


with the rich, red American 
Beauty, another the pink, 
delicate Bridesmaid, and the 
third the glorious yellow de 
Dijon. The whole Calen- 
dar is a work of art, fra- 
grant with suggestion, yet 
marking the lapse of Time 
There are four parts. No 
printing on the pictures. 
The 1908 Calendar in full is 
on a separate sheet. All 


the Calendar, are done in 
twelve colors on heavy, 
highly finished plate card, 
6% x15 inches, making very 
attractive panels for fram 
ing,or they may be grouped 
and arranged artistically 
without frames. 

Tobe sureofa PresidentCal- 
endar, order early. The en- 
tire set—4 parts mailed post- 
paid for 25c. Now Ready. 


The C.A. Edgarton Mig.Co. 
551Main St.,Shirley, Mass. 











for distribution. Send 





$ For more than half a cen- 
tury we have been making 
skates. 
Our 1908 catalogues are ready 
writing, state whether you are interested in 
Ice or Roller Skates. 


THE SAMUEL ee SKATE MFG. CO. 
THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 94-86 an New York. "Take. E. C., Landon. 


for a copy. When 






































































Parker 


Lucky Curve 


Fountain 
Pen 


The Pen that Inks the Point 

































Fora 


Christmas 
Present 


Look as tong as you 
will, you cannot find 
another articleofmod- 
erate cost, that will 
make a gift for old or 
young, so useful or 
pleasing as a Parker 
Fountain Pen. It 
will be a constant 
reminder of the 
giver. 

Furnished in a 
pretty Holly Christ- 
mas Box without 
extra charge. 


A Pen with 
Particular 
Advantages 


If the man who 


urchases a Parker Thou- 
‘en expects to find 
ink outside the sands of 
nozzle, to — his courte- 
fingers when he 
takes the Pen ous, con- 
_— his pocket, scientious 
and removes the 
cap, he will be dealers 
disappointed — sell our 
happily, how- Pens. If 
ever, for, thanks ? 
to the “Lucky yours does 
Curve,” it will not, we will 
be found clean 1 ‘ 
and dry. g adly sup- 
It’s worth ply you di- 
while to be rect or refer 


particular 
when you 


buy a 
FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


you to the 
nearest deal- 
er who has 
them. 


This enlarged 
cut shows No. 
14, Barrel and 
Cup ‘covered 
with solid silver 
filigree- work. 
Price $5.00. 
Same pattern 18 
kt. gold plate 
$6. 


Either would 
make a magnifi- 
cent present. 


Special Offer. 


Name engraved on 
Pen name-plate 
without extra 
charge. 

. +. Beautiful Art 
Catalogue mailed on 
request, containing 
beautiful illustrations 

of Pens costing from 
$1.00 to $20.00 and in- 
formation you ought 
to have about Foun- 
tain Pens, either stand- 
ard or self-filling. 


The 
Parker Pen Co. 


90 Mill Street 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 


European Branch: Stutt- 
gart, Germany. Canadian 
Agency: Buntin, Gillies & 
Co., Hamilton and Montreal. 
Gerber, Carlisle Co., Mexico 
City, Mexico. E. Lufft & Co., 
Sydney, Australia. Alvarado 
& Jordi, Havana, Cuba. 


A combined Aluminum 
Ruler and Paper Cutter 
free for stamp to intending pen 
purchasers. 


LAWKENCE UNIVERSITY, PRESIDENT’s OFFICE, 
APPLETON, WISs, 
PARKER PEN Co., JANESVILLE, WIs, 
GENTLEMEN — Permit me to add an unsolicited 
testimonial to those I presume you are constantly 
receiving, relative to the merits of your “ Lucky 
Curve” pens. I have used one nearly four en 
and have found it eminently satisfactory. They 
are what you claim, “ good pens.” 


Respectfull 
ZELIA A, SMITH. 
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Magic of the 
Electric Furnace 


CONQUERING THE NEW METALS 
WITH HIGH TEMPERATURES 


By René Bache 


HE electric furnace has opened up a 
whole world of new arts to explora- 
tion. In particular the field of inves- 

tigation thus made accessible offered 
opportunities for experiment with various 
rare metals, which, regarded hitherto as 
mere curiosities of the laboratory, are now 
being turned to account for many impor- 
tant industrial uses. 

It is the electric furnace, capable of 
etary a temperature of seventy-two 

undred degrees Fahrenheit, that has made 
practicable the reduction to metallic form 
of that elusive element, tantalum —so called 
by very reason of the difficulties which were 
encountered in trying to separate it from its 
ores. But it was worth the trouble, for it 
solved the problem of the electric ea 
poriewye | a satisfactory substitute for the 
carbon filament. 

The ordinary carbon incandescent lamp 
is not economical. It consumes a 
amount of electrical energy, relatively to 
the illumination afforded, and its profit- 
able life is short—only about five hundred 
hours. After that length of time it loses 
efficiency, owing to the blackening of the 

lass bulb through dissipation of the carbon 

lament; and, if the lamp is used on a volt- 
age high enough to give a light approach- 
ing whiteness, its life is much shorter. 

Accordingly, efforts have been made to 
construct a lamp that would give a better 
light with less consumption of electrical 
energy, and this was finally accomplished 
by substituting osmium, and then tanta- 
lum, for carbon as a material for the lumi- 
nous filament. Many tantalum lamps are 
now in use. The light they give is much 
whiter than that of the carbon lamp, and 
more brilliant, because the metal can be 
raised to a higher temperature than the 
carbon filament. The higher the tempera- 
ture, the brighter the light. It is steadier, 
too, because less sensitive to chan; of 
current. The life of the lamp is no longer 
than that of the carbon, but there is a con- 
siderable saving of electrical energy, the 
tantalum consuming only two watts per 
candle-power, against three and a half watts 
for the carbon lamp. 


The Hardest Metal Known 


A lump of tantalum heated to a red ylow 
can be beaten easily into a plate under 
a steam hammer, and, after being thus 
heated and hammered several times, it 
acquires a hardness equal to that of the 
diamond. Attempts to bore a hole through 
such a sheet one-third of an inch thick 
with a diamond drill running at a rate of 
five thousand revolutions a minute for 
three days resulted in a penetration only 
one-fourth of the way through, while the 
drill was much worn. A complete per- 
foration could not be made. 

On account of its wonderful hardness 
hopes are entertained that the metal may 
be successfully employed for dies, drills, 
bearings and journals. It should multiply 
the efficiency of lathes and other cutting 
tools, greatly augmenting their capacity 
to do work. Doubtless, many other uses 
will be found for it, one to which it is 
already applied being the manufacture of 
pens. These pens resist the chemical 
action of ink and the atmosphere as well as 
gold pens, to which they are very superior 
in respect to elasticity and hardness. It 
may be added that the principal supply of 
tantalum now comes from Western y An 
tralia, but there is pany of it in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota and in North 
Carolina. 

The superior efficiency of the tantalum 
lamp, it will be understood, is attributable 
primarily to the extraordinarily high 
melting point of the metal—fifty-two hun- 
dred degrees Fahrenheit. But, although, 
in this respect, it represented the first gain 
over the carbon light, it is by no means the 
best thing possible. Tungsten, another 
refractory metal, has an even higher melt- 
ing point (fifty-five hundred degrees), so 
that a filament made of it can be burned 
at a correspondingly higher temperature 
without being destroyed. Now, it happens, 
curiously enough, that an increase of only 
two hundred degrees in the temperature of 





Wwitts Premium Calendar 


Three large panels, each 8 x 1714 inches, lithographed fac-similes of the 
original paintings, works of art that will beautify and adorn any home. 


a ae eS HE first panel is an ideal American girl’s head — 

painted by Miss E. C. Eggleston. It is bordered with 
a dainty gold frame, the whole having the appearance of 
being mounted upon watered silk of a silvery sheen. It is 
very artistic and decorative. The second and third panels 
are by the famous Russian artist, Eisman Semenowski, 
Classical without being se- 
vere, they have a warmth of 
tone and purity of technique 
that will make them highly 
appreciated by those who 
admire advanced art. 
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We will mail this splendid 
complete three-part calen- 
dar, postpaid to any address, 
for 10 Wool Soa rappers, 
1 metal ca m of 
Swift’s Beef Extract, or 
10 cents in stamps or coin. 






Art Plates.— We also have the Semenowski 
panels mounted on dark cardboard with wide 
margins, splendid pictures for holiday gifts.  ~ 
The set of two will be sent postpaid for50 cents. ~ 





¥ 
FP  SRBEEN Ue. be SME 


Swift & Company, Dept. 18,Stock Yards Station, Chicago 


Swift's Silver Leaf Lard 


3-, 5=, and 10-pound airtight pails 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


Sweet, Tender, Fine Flavor, Appetizing 











Do you know the joy of putting your feet into 
Holeproof Stockings that won’t go bad for 
six months? 

Do you know the joy of giving ‘good rid- 
dance”’ to the miserable, detested weekly darning 
that Holeproof Hosiery has made an end of? 

Do you know the joy of buying stockings as 
you do other things, with the knowledge that 
they will last? In short 


Are Your Sox Insured? 


READ THIS GUARANTEE 
We guarantee any purchaser of Holeproof Stock- 
ings that they will need no darning for six months. 
If they should we agree to replace them with new 
ones, provided they are returned to us within six 
months from date of sale to wearer, 


- 
flo leproof flosier For Men and 
WEARS SIX MONTHS WITHOUT HOLES 


i is the original guaranteed long wear hosiery. It is knit of long fibered Egyptian cotton, by a process which ren- 

ders it extremely tough and durable, yet elastic, and it is soft and easy on the feet. 
roof Sox are reinforced at points of hardest wear and retain their original good shape, They cost no 

more than ordinary sox and look as handsome as any you ever saw. Ik is stocking luxury to wear Holeproof, 
and if you once test it for yourself you will never wear any other. » 

Men's H Sox are made in fast colors — Black, Tan (light or dark), Pearl and Navy Blue. Sizes 9 to 
12. Medium or light weight. Sold only in boxes containing six pairs of one size — assorted colors if desired. Six 
months’ guarantee with each pair. We also make stockings for women under the same guarantee. Sizes, 8 to 11. 
Reinforced garter tops. Colors—Black and Tan. 


Send $2.00 To-day for Trial Box. We Prepay Shipping Charges 
CAUTION! If your dealer carries Holeproof, buy of him, but be sure you get the genuine. In ordering state 
size, color preferred, and whether all one color or assorted. Remit by money order, draft or any convenient way. 


-Do You Know the Joys of Holeproof?- 























HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 40 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Coal Bills Reduced 25% Comfort Increased 100% 4 
sy usne The Powers Heat Regulator @ 


ON YOUR FURNACE OR BOILER. < 
Easily applied, fits any heater. Sold by all dealers or sent on trial. Automatic. ¥ 
‘CAGO 


yuen‘icox THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. #5 3stbom Soh.Gvoee 
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Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 


is for you, and all men and young men, 
who want good clothes that are made in 
custom-tailors’shops, of custom-tailors’ 
fabrics and in custom-tailors’ styles. 


Ask the Wearer 


Best Class stores everywhere sell 
MICHAELS-STERN 


SUITS and OVERCOATS 
at $12 to $35 


“Styles from Life,” covering men’s cor- 
rect dress for all occasions,and the“ Eti- 
quette of Cards and Invitations,’”’ sent 
FREE, if you will write for booklet ‘‘M.”’ 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO. 


Manufacturers 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





It’s onall 
Michaels- 
Stern 
Fine 
Clothing 
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BISHOP'S CALIFORNIA 0 


GLACE PRUNES 
To your friends 


Anywhere in the World | 


It makes no difference in what State or on 
what continent they live, they cannot buy any- 


} thing like Bishop’s California Glacé Prunes. 


Even when we tell you that Glacé Prunes 
are large, rich California fresh prunes, crys- 
tallized to perfection, as they are taken from 
the tree, and then stuffed with finest California 
English Walnuts — even then you can have 


but the faintest conception of the rich, alluring ff 
and before unknown deliciousness of this 
confection. | 


But taste them! 


Then you will know it all and be at a loss jf 


yourself for words to tell of their goodness. 


Who is there who would not like a gift from 
California, and above all, who is there who 


would not like a gift of Bishop’s California f 


Glacé Prunes? 


Packed in half, one, two and five pound 
boxes. Prices 35c 
each. We prepay all shipping charges. 


If you cannot buy GLACE PRUNES from | 
your dealer, send order with Money Orderen- {f 
closed to us at once, also addresses to whom 


you wish boxes sent. ers should reach 
us at least one week before Christmas. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 
ieatpamennent 





#0c, $1.30 and $3.00 | 
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the filament nearly doubles the light. A 
comparatively slight increase in tempera- 
ture augments the light by fifteen per cent. 
Thus the tungsten lamp, worked ordinarily 
at forty-one hundred degrees Fahrenheit 
(higher than is possible for carbon), is much 
more brilliant than the lamp with the 
carbon filament. 

Tungsten incandescent lamps are now 
on the market at a reasonable price, and 
are being introduced ly. Their light, 
a of big Bi white and of . ew 
pleasing quality, but its extreme bright- 
ness renders a Bree or colored globe de- 
sirable in living-rooms or offices. With an 
expenditure of one-third of the electrical 
ene they will give the same amount of 
illumination as carbon lamps, and they 
have been burned for as long as t 
thousand hours without perceptible loss of 
brilliancy. 


Tungsten Cutting Tools 


Boulder County, in Colorado, is the only 
source in this country from which any 
considerable quantity of tungsten is now 
obtained. Its ores are associated with 
granites, and one of them, called “‘scheel- 
ite” (calcium tungstate) occurs in promis- 
ing quantities near the entrance of the 
Yellowstone Park, in Montana, and five 
miles from Johannesburg, in the Mojave 
Desert of California. This scheelite, when 
dissolved in a mineral acid, precipitates a 
yellow powder (tungstic oxide), which, 
when mixed with carbon and heated in a 
crucible, comes out in the form of metallic 
tungsten. The melting point of the stuff 
is so high that it cannot be fused, and so 
it is mixed with iron to make an alloy, 
which is put into steel to harden the lat- 
ter. When thus used, it multiplies the effi- 
ciency of lathes and other cutting tools by 
five—enabling them, that is to say, to do 
five times as much work before wearing 
out. 

Tungsten—which, by the way, looks 
somewhat like platinum, and takes a high 
polish—has other valuable uses, being em- 
ployed largely in fireproofing cloth for 
curtains, draperies, etc., and as a mordant 
in dyeing. 

In Chester County, Pennsylvania, the 
farmers plowing the fields frequently pick 
up large crys of a substance known as 
“rutile.” It is an oxide of another inter- 
esting metal, called titanium, and has a 
considerable market value, being utilized 
by manufacturers of dental supplies for 
coloring artificial teeth. Also, it is used to 
give to porcelain tile a soft and beautiful 
yellow tint. 


As to Titanium 


Though generally spoken of as one of 
the rare elements, titanium is, in reality, 
one of the most common. According to 
the reckoning of Professor F. W. Clarke, 
Chemist-in-Chief of the United States 
Geological Survey, it forms nearly one- 
half of one per cent. of the surface rocks of 
the globe, being much more plentiful than 
lead, zinc or copper. It occurs in many 
kinds of rocks, and is almost always found 
in clays in appreciable quantities. 

The melting point of titanium is so high, 
however, that it cannot be obtained from 
its ores in a pure metallic form without the 
help of the electric furnace. Small quanti- 
ties of it add greatly to the strength of 
east iron, and likewise to the tensile 
strength and elasticity of steel. Experi- 
ments are now being made with a view to 
utilizing it as a material for filaments in 
incandescent lamps, but the difficulty of 
reducing it to a metal is so great that only 
partial success has thus far rewarded the 
effort. 

Another rare and interesting metal, 
found associated with sandstones in South- 
west Colorado, is vanadium. It is used 
like tungsten and titanium to augment 
the hardness and tensile strength of steel. 
Cutting tools of vanadium steel may be- 
come almost red-hot without losing their 
temper. 

In addition, it has been discovered re- 
cently that vanadic acid affords an admi- 
rable and comparatively cheap substitute 
for true gold bronze. In the form of a 
fine light powder it is easily mixed with 
gums or varnishes, and gives a hand- 
some color and durable lustre to objects 
to which it is applied. 

Both uranium and molybdenum are 
now used—their salts, that is to say—in 
ogi! —- The latter gives a fine 

lue color to glazes, and uranium salts are 
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A Regal “Thoroughbred” 


Typical of this season’s leading foot- 
wear fashions is the “Gridley’”—a dressy 
Patent leather boot, full of “snap” and 
uncommon style, designed for semi-dress 
and business wear. 

In this model all the correct style- 
features of the season are embodied —the 
popular blucher-cut upper, the newest 
sloping pointed toe, and a custom-shaped 
extension sole of the exact width and out- 
line found in the most expensive 
made-to-order boots this season. 

The fine modeling and 
splendid finish of this boot are 
in every one of the other 
42 new and distinct 
Regal styles. 
Perfection of 
materials and 
workmanship is 
guaranteed by the 
name “ Regal.” 


$3.50 and $4.00 


Custom Specials, $5.00 
















styles 
for this 
season 


Gridiey 
$3.50 


Delivered prepaid, $3.75 
Style 9 FPO 
(Asillustrated). High shoe, 
blucher cut. Made of Patent 
Calf. 











Style 9 FP 7 
Same, except made of Black King Calf. 


If you don’t live near one of the Regal stores, 
order from our Mail Order Department. You 


will receive as satisfactory shoes as though 
you personally selected the style you wish. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 
Mail Order Dept.: 129 SUMMER STREET, Boston, Mass. 
MAIL ORDER SUB-STATIONS: 


Factory, East Whitman, Mass., Box 921. San Francisco, Cal., cor. Van Ness Ave. and Bush 
Street, Mew Store. London, England, 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane, E. C. 


REGAL SHOES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
153 Stores and Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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£22 SS ees 
New York Styles 

at Money-Saving Prices 


You want New York 
STYLE. We give you 
the latest, because we are 
always on the ground. 

ou want P PERF ECT 
FITTING G GARMENTS, 
We have fitted over 1,000,- 
000 women and we know 
we can fit you 

You wan' LOW PRICES. 
Buying our materials in 
enormous quantities, and 
having had over 19 years’ 
experience in the making 
of women’s garments, 
we are able to offer 
values you never even 
thought ——— 





altera- 
tions without charge, or 

refund your 
faomey if you prefer. 
Will your local dress- 
maker or storekeeper do 
as much? That’s the rea- 
son why we 3 Sis U 
TAKE NO IN 
DEALING WI’ TH US. 


Winter Suits 


(Made-to-Order) 


$6t0325 


CATALOGUE AND 
SAMPLES Free. 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the following 
garments, ag we make to order; 
VISITING DRESSE . P 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS: eo: uw 
SEPA Anais bSKIRTS ... 












































RAIN-COATS. . $8.75 to $18.00 
— full. line of the following ready-made goods ; 

DIES’ & MISSES’ CLOAK ° 35.45 4 $34.75 
zy LDREN’S CLOAKS - « $475to$ 9.05 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES - «+ $198to$ 5.48 
LADIES’ SHIRT-WAISTS . $3 .98to$ 6.98 
FUR NECK PIECES & MUFFS ; $2.25 to $13.50 
SWEATE 3 85to$ 3.48 

ERINO & FLANNEL UNDER- 

WEAR - + « $ .24to$3 248 
CORSETS - »« « « $1,00to$ 3.00 
KIMONOS - «+ « $ 45to$ 2.15 
HANDKERCHIEFS — a — toS .25 





YY postage or express 
We prepay postage or express charges United 1 
Write today for our new Winter Catalogue sent REE. If 
ua desire sles of Materials used in our Suits, Skirts and 
Rain- Coats, be sure to mention the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 West 24th Street, New York City 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establichment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 











Way’s Muffler’ For Men, Women and chides. 


On or off in a jiffy. Doesn’t go on over head, snaps 
together at back of neck, but covers lungs and throat com- 
pletely. Over 3,000,000 sold last winter. Snap on in a jiffy 
as you go out in cold again. Knit of finest cashmere wool, all 
colors. Made with or without ear or face coverings. Lasts a life time. 


WAY’S MUFFLER 


Sold everywhere by 
goods stores, cloth- 
$3. If your favorite 
WAY'S MUFFLER, 
will see you get 
Our new book, 
ture’s Great Ton- 
tensely inte erest- 
on nature’ —— ple = ssf 
preventin . coughs, colds 
and all_ throat Brat coc ER Ee an d jung dis- 
eases. oe pene H this yam yom on 
a post-card an ‘ we'll send you a 
free copy by return mail. “Do it now.” 


The Way Muffler Co., Dept S, 23d & Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Request 


on a postal card brings you our new 


Illustrated 
HRISTMAS 
ATALOGUE 


48 pages, describing 350 Books for 
Presents suitable to all purses and to 
all tastes. 





haberdashers, dry 
iers, druggists, 50cto 
store doesn’t keep 
write us and we 
one immediately. 
“Cold Air, Na- 
ic,” gives in- 
ing information 








Write today 
G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 8 West 24th St., NEW YORK 
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employed also in the manufacture of irides- 
cent Uranium ores are very rare and 


hard to find. Those of molybdenum are 

associated with old cry: and meta- 

Seaton but ti jepblen ef exivecting tho 
tates, but t. roblem of e 

metal is most difficult. Its salts are util- 

ized as a germicide, for fireproofing, and as 

a disinfectant. 

A new use for chromium has been found 
in the manufacture of artificial rubies, 
which, produced in the electric furnace, 
are now appearing on the market. These 
synthetic gems, like the natural ones, are 
crystalli corundum, and chromium (as 
in Nature) is employed to color them. The 
metal—our princi op ply of it comes 
from Asiatic Tur! ough there are 
considerable deposits’ in Yancey County, 
North Carolina—is also utilized in making 
“chrome brick,” for gree | siting 
furnaces and open-hearth steel furnaces. 
But its most important use is in the pro- 
duction of chrome steel, which is now con- 
sidered the most desirable thing for armor 
plates of warships. 


Measuring High Temperatures 


With the introduction of these new arts, 
depending upon enormously high tempera- 
tures, it has become see = to devise 
means for accurately measuring such 
temperatures. For this purpose manu- 
facturers of steel, porcelain, glass, etc., 
employ so-called prremetars (the word, 
literally translate Rens we. fire-meas- 
urers), which are in t hemselves very novel 
contrivances. Where heats so intense are 
concerned, it is not practicable to use 
mercury thermometers, of course, because 
the mercury would vaporize. Ingenious 
devices of other kinds must be utilized, 
some of them, called ‘‘optical a neanaar aoe» 
determining the temperature by measuring 
the intensity of the light given out from 
the furnace. 

It is of utmost importance that the 
pyrometers shall be accurate, in order that 
the manufacturing processes in connection 
with which they are used may not go 
wrong. For example, in a glass factory 
the s reets of glass, rolled red-hot, pass 
through a series of annealing ovens while 
their temperature is gradually lowered. 
If the ovens are not heated just right, the 
final product will be unfit for use. It is the 
same way with the hardening of armor 
plates; for, unless the temperature is kept 
uniform, strains will be set up in the ma- 
terial, rendering it brittle. 


Buy From the Makers 


We are the only manufacturers of 
Phonographs selling direct from the 
factory to you. Wesave you all dealers’, 
agents’ and distributors’ profits, averag- 
ing from $15 to $45 on each machine and 
give you a better Phonogra aph. 

The Duplex is the largest and- clearest toned 
Phonograph in the world. It is the only one inthe 
world that has a double reproducer and two horns. 
It is the only one that gets all the music out of the 
Record without the squeak. The Duplex is as far 
superior to other Phonographs as a Concert Grand 
is to a Street Piano. 

It must be seen and heard to be appreciated. 
Let us send you this greatest of all Musical inven- 
tions complete with 3 large, indestructible disc 
records on 


FREE TRIAL 


Ley = to its marvelous tones in the quiet of your own 
home, invite your musical friends in to hear it, see what 
they t think of it, then if you are not convinced that it is 
the best Phon the tee rial listened to, ship it back at 
our expense, ani Trial will not cost pepacent. 

ite a today for our beautiful Free Cat- 
alog and large bo Picture 42” long, 
showing the machine in full size. Don't 
let anyone anyw you to buy 
a Phonograph at any price till you 
have received our Catalog. 


The Duplex 
Phonograph Co. 
719 River St. 

































FREIGHT PREPAID 





PERSONALLY ESCORTED 
CALIFORNIA TOURS 


under the auspices of the tourist department, 
Chicago, Union Pacific & North Western Line. 
Four all-expense mid-winter tours in special trains 
on special schedules leave Chicago in Dec., Jan. 
and Feb. for 21, 30 and 42 day variable route 
trips to the Coast. Special Xmas and New Year’s 
tour leaves Chicago December 18. Itineraries and 
full information on request. 

8. A. HUTCHISON, Manager, 212 Clark St., Chicago 


December 7, 1907 








An 
Experience of 
Your Own 


Comfort is another name for 
fit—when you are speaking about 
clothes. 
that your coat wrinkles in the 


If you are conscious 


back, or falls away in the collar, 
or is scant in the chest, or puckers 
in front, the coat doesn’t fit you. 
You are not comfortable, are 
you? That’s the condition that 
Stein-Bloch deals with success- 
fully. 

The Winter models are at the 
leading clothier’s in every city. 

Send for “ Smartness,”’ the new 
style book. 





FROM A PHOTOGKAPH 
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Offices and Shops, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SINCE 1854 


NEW YORK, 
130-132 Fifth Ave. 

















INEXPENSIVE 
HOLIDAY 
GIFTS 










better rubber than 


parts, guarant 


fortable S 







niet i 


Just the Thing for His Christmas 





MODEL B 


Bull Dog Suspenders 


The Standard because they fit, because they contain more and 


other makes, allowing easy, free movement o 


the body in every position; because they have gold-gilt metal 


not to rust or tarnish, and because the cord 


ends are stronger than usually found in ’ suspenders, preventing 
them from fraying and wearing through. 
They outwear three ordinary kinds, which means 
three times the service of usual 50 


cent sorts. 





The Most C 


FOR THE BEST INSIST 


s Made, for Man, Youth or Boy 


In Light, Heavy or Extra Heavy Weights, Extra Long (No Extra Cost) 
Sensible, Inexpensive Gifts Every Man and Boy Will Gladly Receive 


ON MODEL B BULL DOG SUSPENDERS 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will, postpaid, for 50 cents 


HEWES & POTTER, Dept. 6,87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
Valuable ‘‘ Style Book ’’ holiday suggestions free on request 

















‘VM. LYON 
71-73. Nassau St., Ne 


EsTaa.isHeo 1843 


& {CO.p 


w York 
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In Good Times or In Bad Times 
Life Insurance In The Prudential 
Is Always Certain and Secure. 


1p YOU SEE IT IN THE POLICY-|7'¢ 50 


The Prudential Policy . THE A Magnificent Contract, 


~ PRUDENTIAL 
Protects the Family, ei All Guaranteed. 


Guards the Home, GIBRALTAR Nothing Like It Offered 
Provides Ready Cash. 2 Before. 


OVER 25000 PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT 


The New Low Cost Policy 





The Prudential 


Endorsed by Business and Professional Men 
NORTH—SOUTH—EAST—WEST 


The Greatest Success in Life Insurance. Public Pleased —Agents Enthusiastic 


THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS 


of Ordinary Life Insurance Issued in the First Fifteen Weeks Shows the Popularity 
of the New Low Cost Policy. 








Send your age nearest birthday for rates and full 
particulars. Address Dept. M. 














The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: Newark, N. J. 





DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? _ Poticy* Witte ‘direct to us today. Address Dept. M. 
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“I don't believe you can do all 
you say, but as you take the risk, 
1 am going to give you an oppor- 
tunity to ‘show me,’” 


I receive many first orders for my cigars 
with postscripts like the above. 

These orders come from experienced 
smokers who know cigars, and know how 
impossible it is to get good cigars at $5.00 
a hundred from retailers. 

But realizing that the terms of my offer 
places them under no obligations, they de- 
cided to give me and my cigars a fair trial. 

And that is all I ask. 

These men almost invariably have re- 
ordered and become my largest 
and most permanent customers, 
and they have also recom- 
mended my cigars to their 
friends. 

Their second orders usually 
read this way: ‘‘ Enclosed find § 
$10 to pay for the hundred 
cigars you sent me on approval, | 
and for another hundred to be 
sent me one week from date. 
You may enter me as a standing | 
order customer and ship me one 
hundred cigars every two weeks. 
You have made good. Your 
cigars are equal to those I have § 
ag paying toc. to 15c. each 
‘or.”’ 

I have hundreds of letters in § 
my file reading almost word for 
word like the above—many 
customers whose orders, from a 
doubtful beginning, have 
reached an aggregate of thou- 
sands of cigars, and to whom I § 
am still shipping regularly at 
given intervals. Here is my 
plain - English, no-risk-to- you 
offer : 

MY OFFER IS:—I will, 
upon request, send one 
hundred Shivers’ Pana- 
telas on approval to a 
reader of The Saturday 
Evening Post,expresspre- 
paid. He may smoke ten 
cigars and return the re- 
maining ninety at my 
expense, and no charge 
for the ten smoked, if he 
is not pleased with them; 
if he is pleased and keeps 
them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $5.00, within 
ten days. 

In ordering please inclose | Panstele 
business card or give personal | aNp sHare 
references and state which you 
prefer—light, medium or dark cigars. 

My Panatela cigar is hand made, of clear, 
clean, straight, long Havana filler with a 
genuine Sumatra wrapper. It is the retail- 
er’s 10C. Cigar. 

I make other cigars than the Panatela. 
If you prefer some other size or shape, or 
cigars with Havana wrappers, permit me to 
mail you my catalogue, and explain more 
fully my methods of supplying smokers with 
genuine cigars at wholesale prices. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








Shivers’ 














‘Aan is known 
Tue CANDY he sends 






4 Nee! A Meee 
| ATO le OF 
\ id e 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 
FOR 


ie PURITY. 
QUALITY ¢FLAVOR 


Sold atour Stores aby 
Sales Agents Everywhere. 


y THERE CAM BE NO MORE WELCOME 
alae GMT FOR OLD and YOUNG. 
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THE STANDARD 
OIL COMPANY 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


In the company’s creation and growth it 
would be idle to deprecate the ambition to 
secure the financial rewards incidental to 
successful and legitimate commerce. It 
has, nevertheless, been a source of pride 
and satisfaction that the company has 
brought this t American product within 
the reach of the scantiest purse; that it 
has forced it into —7 every niche and 
corner of the civili and uncivilized 
world, promoting among the poorest classes 
of many countries a host of evening occu- 
pations—industrial, educational and recre- 
ative—not feasible prior to itsintroduction. 
While so doing it also sustained the 
supremacy of this national product against 
some of the most prominent financial and 
industrial magnates of the world, em- 
ploying in the aggregate not less than 
$500,000,000 in competitive troleum 
enterprises, and, moreover, uently 
encouraged and sometimes directly sup- 
ported by their respective Governments. 

The ———- is not benefited by any 
protective tariff in the United States. 

It has aimed to secure the contentment 
of its employees by liberal and considerate 
treatment allied with a pension system, 
assuring a competency for waning years. 
About 65,000 ag > = are or may be- 
come eligible for this pension, and no less 
than 500,000 men, women and children 
are directly or indirectly interested in the 
preservation of the gt 

It may further be dec that the 
omy and equities of not even the smallest 
of its thousands of shareholders have ever 
been disregarded or sacrificed, and that 
in the acquirement of its properties and 
materials there has been no intermediate 
favored syndicate. 

The Standard Oil Company is neither 
a mystery nor a monopoly, and it seeks 
neither to rule nor to ruin. The company 
has certainly endeavored not to cling to the 
obsolete nor to tarry by the wayside. Its 
representatives are to be found in almost 
every important trade mart of the globe; jits 
distributing plants are dotting every land, 
and its ships are floating on every sea. 

I contend that this industrial structure 
has earned the encouragement rather than 
the frown of legislation, and that it never 
could have been developed and sustained 
to date if its many eventful years of con- 
tact with the consuming and commercial 
communities of the world had not been 
characterized by the highest standard of 
commercial honor—if good faith at home 
and abroad had not been its corner-stone, 
and if it had not conducted its world-wide 
commerce in conformity to the many laws 
of pny lands. 

To disintegrate its varied arteries of 
trade, reared and developed at home and 
abroad with such indefatigable enterprise 
and industry, would be a national calamity. 


Fitch’s Quick Wit 


LYDE FITCH has a keen wit. One 
night last winter two of his plays were 
put on at theatres that were some distance 
apart. Both were failures in this country. 
Soon after their presentation, Mr. Fitch 
was in the midst of a group of ple who 
were discussing them. Suddenly, a young 
woman spoke up: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Fitch, I have 
often wondered how you went so gay 
that night from the Herald Square Theatre 
to the Criterion.” 
Quick as a flash Mr. Fitch replied: “T’ll 
tell you. I went in a hearse.” 











WANTED 


WE want women representatives to sell our 
made-to-measure suits and skirts, and our 
famous Imperial broadcloths and worsteds, the 
latest weaves for ladies’ tailored suits and skirts. 
You can sell at mill prices, and build up & good 
and profitable business. Write today for liberal 
agent’s terms and fashion plates. 


Onondaga Worsted Mills, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE ANGELUS PIANO 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 








ita. 





HOOSE what you will, no gift within your power of giving can add one-half so 
much to the joys of the coming Christmas as the ANGELUS PIANO. For 
all the household, young and old, on Christmas Day and every day throughout 

the year, the ANGELUS PIANO heralds a new era of enjoyment in your home. 

Any one—wmusician or non-musician—can play th ANGELUS 

PIANO. It is an upright piano of the first with the world-famous us 
piano-player incorporated within its case. musician can play it by hand the 
same as any other piano, or, if you are unfamiliar with the technique of music, you 
can play as well or even better by means of the Angelus. 

Remember, the ANGELUS PIANO is the only instrument in 

the world equipped with the patented expression devices, the wonderful 

MELODANT and the famous phrasing Lever. 

The MELODANT emphasizes the melody notes so that they 
come out clear and distinct above the accompaniment. 

The Phrasing Lever provides you with absolute and instantaneous con- 
trol of the time so that your music will not sound humdrum or mechanical. 

Before investing in a piano— FIRST SEE AND HEAR THE 

ANGELUS PIANO. It can now be had on very easy terms in every 

important city in America. Write us to-day for descriptive literat 

and name of representative in your locality. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 





Established 1876 








is one of the most perfect shaving instruments ever devised. Really it 
is the perfection of simplicity—no bolts to lose—no screws to adjust — 
and nothing to learn. Only Two Parts— Handle and Blade. Think of 
that! We are enthusiastic about 


The Natural Sliding Stroke. 


Not because it is our invention, but because it is the success of our 
invention. Without this stroke a_razor is little better than a hoe, 
doomed early to the junk heap. See the illustration. 


Economy — Service — Satisfaction 


One set of 12 @ard blades, costing 60 cents, will give you from 
150 to 250 smooth, velvety shaves. The Garp is always 
ready for instant use and is practically indestructible. Per- 
fect satisfaction is a part of the outfit that goes with the @ard. 


Directions: To insert the blade, 
press back the yw (see illustra- 
tion), Snap! The blade is instant] 
and rigidly adjusted. Shave as wit 
any ordinary razor. Simple? 
We could produce enough good 
arguments, in favor of the Mare, 
to fill pages—but, as one dealersaid: 
“ Gentlemen, it don’t need it!” 
Merit is what sells goods. We know 
the @arpd has merit. Therefore, we 
place the @ard out on 30 Days’ 
ree Trial. Get one of your dealer 
or write direct to us. Our inter- ‘ 
esting booklet Free for the asking. 


THE WARD SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 728 Star Building, Chicago. 


Send For Our FREE STOVE BOOK 











If you want a stove or range of any kind, for any purpose, let us send 


“A Kenl@re Qo 
Direct, to You” 


at actual factory prices. You save from $5 to $40, because you keep in your pocket all the dealers’, 
jobbers’ and middlemen’s profits. You Ta no risk, because we noe Oe — —_ pane er 
ou not only save money but you get a stove or 
360 Days Approval exce tionally high — Made of the best pig iron and 
steel of the highest grade, by the most skilled workmen, in one of the most modern and best 
equipped stove factories in the world. Every Kalamazoo is carefully inspected and we know 
it is right. If not, you get your money back without a quibble. You cannot get a better, 
no matter how much extra you pay. Why not save all the dealers’ profit? Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that you can save money by buying direct from our factory? 
Send Postal for Catalogue No. 152. Comp 1 ality and Kalamazoo 
prices with others—and save your money. Our line is complete, embracing stoves and 
ranges of all kinds for all domestic purposes,— for the home, school, 
church, halls, lodge rooms, etc. Hotel ranges for restaurants, board- 
ing houses, clubs and camps. Gas stoves and ranges for cooking 
and heating. ALL SOLD AT ACTUAL FACTORY PRICES. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Manufacturers, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent oven 
thermometer which saves fuel and makes baking and roasting easy. 
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The Invisible Mar- 


er 


No Honing— 





No Grinding 


SS —_—ss 
“RAZOR FLASHESZ2_ 
Pe a 
0. 


“4.1L. &. from G. A. T.” 


Have his initials with yours 
etched upon a Carbo Magnetic 
blade. Doesn’t this solve the 
haunting question ‘‘ What shall I 
give him?”’ 

There are a thousand pleasing 
gifts for a woman to one for a 
man. He wants something ex- 
clusively masculine and practical 
enough to be a daily reminder of 
the donor. 


‘Oh, he has razors,’’ or ‘‘He 
goes to the barber shop!” you 
exclaim. All the more reason for 
a Carbo Magnetic razor—he 
knows from experience the diffi- 
culty in securing a razor that will 
give satisfaction every day without 
periodical honing and grinding. 

When you buy a precious stone 
you either secure an expert to select 
it or go to a well established firm 
that will unconditionally guarantee 
its purity. Razor steel requires even 
more care in selection. It varies 
more thana precious stone in quality. 


The Carbo Magnetic razor has all 
the good qualities a razor should 
have with the annoyances left out. 
One of these razors given as a 
Christmas present will prove a 
lasting joy to the recipient. 


You can buy this unconditionally 
guaranteed Carbo Magnetic razor 
from your dealer, and if you order 
in time he will have us etch on the 
blade any desired initials without 
extra charge. If your dealer does 
not keep the Carbo Magnetic razor write us 
at once, giving us his name, and we will 
see that you are supplied. 










ATHER CASE 


td [THE 


quis of Gallantreve 
(Continued from Page 21) 


Fastening the small door in the big gate, 
the two, surrounded by the cavorting dogs, 
made across the stone- ed courtyard to 
the main house, from whose windows a 
ruddy light now shone betokening the 
blaze on the ample hearth that the young 
Marquis knew so well. There was no 
formality in Marie Angelique’s greeting, and 
no mention of titles save those of affection. 

‘*By all the saints, Marie Angelique, it is 
good to know that at least one hearthstone 
on this earth of strangers brightens up at 
my approach. I have often been lonesome 
for you, Marie Angelique. No other 
woman has usurped the P ce you've held 
in my heart since I could walk. Talk of 
the beauties of Paris; there is no woman in 
all that great city to compare with thee, 
Marie Angelique!” 

Maurice tried to speak jocularly, but his 
voice trembled and his eyes were moist. 
No one had given him welcome in all the 
years that intervened between that night 
and the day when as a lad he had left the 
Josslyn farm. 

“Sit thee down, sit thee down. And 
now to the chicken and salad, Henri. The 
omelette will be done when thou art ready 
for it. Josslyn, the wine from the locked 
bin. Here is the key.” 

The old man descended to the cellar and 
brought up a bottle as dusty as his visitor, 
and older. Josslyn sat silent for the most 
part, ing at his guest. Marie Angelique 
talked and talked, plying the young man 
with good things to eat, filling his glass 
before ever it became empty. 

The Marquis of Gallantreve slept well 
that night in the best bedroom of the farm- 
house. The next day he lounged lazily 
about the place, resting from his long walk, 
loafing under the trees and dreaming by 
the side of the river. He saw that he would 
need to change his plan of spending the 
summer here. The ironmaster had re- 
garded his attempt at settlement merely 
as an effort at blackmail, and, as the Joss- 
lyn farm was mentioned, inquiry would 

oubtless be made, and his presence could 
not be concealed. 

Marie Angelique was desolated, as she 








GOOD CLOTHES 








SENT FREE: 
Beautifully illus- 
t'dClothes Maga- 
zine, Edition A12. 
Very interesting! 
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The neck and shoulders of no two men are alike. 
Neither are any two men proportioned alike in any other 
parts of the body. This demonstrates that clothes to fit . 
perfectly must be made to individual measurements. ; 


Strauss Brothers’ 
National Tailoring Service 


MADETO 


TRADE MARK 


Our prices for guaranteed suits or overcoats are from $20.00 to $40.00 
—low prices made possible by our unequalled tailoring organization and 2 
large national business. 


We take orders through dealers only. 
in your town, write us. 


















Sstablished / 


offers you the modern way of getting stylish, perfect fitting, 
finely tailored made to order clothes at prices no higher— 
isp even lower, service considered —than “fine” grades of 
stock clothing cost, and much less than the local tailor, 
ORDER with limited facilities, is compelled to charge. 


Wherever you live, our representative, a prominent 
merchant in your town, will show you our 400 of the sea- 
son’s finest fabrics, explain the prevailing fashions and scientifically take 
your measurements, noting any peculiarities of your form. Then our master 
tailors in Chicago, working in our large model building, make your clothes. 
In a few days your garments, up-to-date and correct in every detail, will be 
delivered to you. You will then enjoy that feeling of satisfaction you always 
have when conscious of having secured the best that your money can buy. 


If you cannot locate our dealer 


trauss nN 
mt ee 


On oe BOP - SOLS) 


eYour Clothes lade to Order 








DEALERS : 
A few good 
towns still! 
open: write us 



































said, because Maurice insisted on returning 
to Paris. That shrewd and kindly woman | 
a i talked volubly to him about his prospects, 
piconet Ate “is eintattiian and made many inquiries regarding his 
Firm of A. a SILBERSTEIN, New York | mode of life in the great city, finally worm- 
ing from him the full particulars of his 

SEAM financial situation. 
pevastie When Maurice Armelin returned to 
MPRO 


A Christmas Treat 


Surprise your friends on Christmas Day with a 
giftof TRO TRO Chocolate Krunch. 
It's a new confection that makes friends every- 
where. Dainty, golden taffy ‘neath a creamy 
jacket of the most delightful chocolate. 

Sold everywhere in ten, twenty-five and fifty cent pack- 


ages. If you cannot secure them, a ten cent package will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Made by the Originators of Trowbridge Chocolate Chips 
TROWBRIDGE CHOCOLATE CHIP CO., Meadville, Pa. 


0 ae ae, [et Two | 
Co. Magnelic |meisecne| 
+. FY RAZOR | sicoo | 

















Paris, this time by train, he carried with 
him five thousand francs that these frugal 
DRAWERS, people insisted on lending to him, and thus 
not only was the question of his education 
settled, but he had money in hand after his 
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If you want 
to know 
i what Real 
Underwear 
Comfort is 
try apair of 
the Scriven 
Improved 
Elastic Seam 
wers. 
They have an in- 
sertion that s/retches when 
you want it to, that moves 
every time that you move. 

They are the ideal garments for athletes and business 
men alike. They come in Anee and /ud/ /engths, in light 
or heavy weight winter fabrics with Skirts to match. 

If your Haberdasher cannot supply you in your favorite 

S 



















fabric and exact size, write us. 


Physical Culture Book Free 


On request we will send you a valuable treatise on 

“Physical Culture for the Busy Business Man,” which 

also illustrates the various styles and gives you the 
prices of all our garments. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 

















Y® Old Sign Calendar 

y», is entirely different from the ordinary picture 
calendar. It is made of hard wood and finished 

in Green Weathered Oak Stain, fashioned after 

the old inn sign. Size of calendar 9%" x 12”. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 

The Ash Tray is made of Quartered Oak fin- 
ished in Green Weather and Flemish Oak Stain, 
- the cup being made_of S 
= copper. Size of tray 3%” 
4 x3%”. Sent prepaid on receipt of 75 cts. 
(g3 These articles make very desirable and 

useful Christmas . I or more 
of these are bought we make a 10 per cent 
discount. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Oraft Shop, 2421 
Ridge ‘ve., Philadelphia, Pa., Makers of Art Novelties in Wood. 








admission to the bar to tide over some 
period of his waiting until professional re- 
turns began to come in. 

All in all, it was nearly three years after 
this visit to Josslyn’s farm that he was in a 

sition to begin his great action at law. 

e was enabled to do this by getting into 
communication with the successor of the 
family solicitor who had been his own guard- 
ian, and who for so many years held in his 
hands the declining fortunes of the house of 
Gallantreve. They were amazed to learn 
that the Marquis of Gallantreve, supposed 
to be sojourning in Italy, had placed so 
important a case in the hands of a young, 
inexperienced and unknown man, and were 
inclined at first to take offense that the 
Marquis had not communicated directly 
with them; but Maurice Armelin explained 
that he was by way of being a relative of 
the Marquis, and they knew that the 
Gallantreve and Armelin families had 
intermarried ; so when the diplomatic 
young man added that it was by the Mar- 
quis’ own instructions he had communi- 
cated with them, they agreed not only to 
lend their legal assistance in bringing for- 
ward the case, but to venture financial aid 
as well. They studied carefully the letter 
of their predecessor, which Armelin had 
shown to Gastyn Maillot, and also the well- 
thought-out documents containing his 
plans for the presentation and fighting of 
the case. 

The solicitors demurred a good deal when 
Maurice Armelin announced to them that 
he intended to present the case to the judge, 
and if he failed there also to address the 
jury. This, they held, was contrary to the 
advice of the old solicitor who had been so 



















GOKEY’S Axe 
STORM SHOE 


Sporting and Surveyor’s Boots 
If you want a good waterproof storm 
eg ages gO Itis water-proofed 
like old Indian trea moc- 
casins. Gokey “ 
hand and to-order. He the largest 
and best equipped factory in the 
world for hand-made shoes. 

Gokey uses Moose-Calf uppers and Rock- 
Oak soles —these shoes wear like iron 
Gokey makes them fit—takes care of 
tender feet, too. Latest styles for all 
outdoor uses. 

From $3.50 up, delivered prepaid. 
8 oz. Can Waterproofing 35c. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 








Library. : 
bargains in Fiction, Science, History, Re- 
ligion, Biography, Travel, Literature, etc. 
Sales Department, TABARD INN LIBRARY 
1614 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Big Bargains 


Books 


Drop a Postal for our 
Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue of newest publi- 
cations and Used books 
now being withdrawn 
from The Booklovers 
It contains a full list of special 











P LA seme AY S 


Address SAM'L FRENCH, 33 W. 22d Street, New York 

















PATENTS that PROTECT = 


Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of Octs. sta 





| 
mps 
Catalog of thousands sent Free! Free! Free! | R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 
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familiar with the estate, and who had made 
so close a study of the facts; but Maurice 
pointed out to them that the ultimate 
opinion of this learned man was that the 
urt of Appeals must decide; therefore 
he could lose the case in the lower court 
as well as any, and he was determined to 
take his chance, showing them a letter from 
the Marquis of Gallantreve os sae 
wish to this effect, so they gave way to thi 
determined youth who proved so immov- 
able when once he had made up his mind. 
The Paris papers made much of the com- 
ing lawsuit, not only because of the vast 
interests involved, but also on account of 
the we ape ne the eleventh 
| Marquis of Gallantreve. He was said to be 
| residing in Italy, but no one knew where, 
| and the most enterprising of the journals 
| failed to find a trace of him. He had com- 
—-, disappeared, and nobody in Paris 
| had ever seen him, nor could anything be 
| learned of him since he was a lad. It was 














said that the young avocat who would plead yee . ote y 
a — nee cousin, but wipe Sol — — oi apie 

ittle was known, except that he 

aa the law — «. Paris, _ —_ Make that Cold il 
no brilliant mark there, but, on the other 

hand, had led a blameless, studious exist- Room a Cozy D en 

ence, until now, through favor of his aristo- In nearly every house there is one room that is extremely hard to 

cratic relative, this at opportunity had heat— it is therefore practically closed for the winter. This room 


had suppressed all rhetoric, if he were This heater gives intense heat, with no smoke, no smell. 
be victorious. He claimed judgment for purposes. Gives a clear, steady light. 


ced been given him, and public curiosity was can be made the coziest room in the house with no trouble by the use of the 
IC aroused to know what he would do. 
Maurice Armelin greatly pleased the e 
lawyers, but disappointed the public, in his ea er 
gifted in that way, and knew that very few Turn it as high as you can to light it, as low as you can to yy 
the plaintiff, ny did atl it. The Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped 
gas | =— wavered, and, having the right of with the latest improved central draft burner. Handsome— 


dry and uninteresting, but lawyers saw he 
ing the facts in such an irresistible array i , ; 
that for the moment they thought he must The Rayo Lam p al Py Pasay anne oer 





e address to the presiding judge. Thereaders 
sS idle of the newspapers considered his discourse (Equipped with Smokeless Device) 
men could have explained so intricate a extinguish it. Easy to clean, easily carried from room to 
of the subject with equally close reasoning, plac- room. Nickel or Japan finish. Every heater guaranteed. 
eaving decision to the jury, evaded respon- simple —satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 


sibility, saying that the case must ‘oO on. If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write 
| Although at first the Maurice Armelin to our nearest agency. 


| who addressed the jury was the same as 
Fs | | e | the Maurice Armelin who had presented the STANDARD OIL COMPANY 



































































































| points of law to the judge, he perceptibly (Incorporated) 
| changed as he went on with his speech after 
y | setting out with great plainness the illegal 
| devices by which Gastyn Maillot came into 
[2 | possession of the property at a tithe of its Se ‘ ] 
| value. The jury seemed rather sleepy and ctiona 
absent-minded up to this point, but by 
and by ae -, ~ pictured this Bookcases 
‘ s | young Frenc man in exe, C eated, throu h are rapidly replacing the old-fashioned solid 
Hear esane feck werkewith Hl | no fault of hisown, of everything he should ok ip op 
TI ; t hind tl d i k | have possessed. He dwelt with tender the nome’ ein any eos piece of furniture. 
Soe WR DONS Tie Seek works pathos on Henri Francet’s love for the place Paemiiad sien Berane Cases. 
with his head and is paid for his where he was born, by whose streams he wer 1 00 ana 
knowledge. It is merely a question had wandered as a child, through whose Section —— Upwards 
nap toch a oe isan” ba forests he had rambled as a lad. He FREIGHT PAID 
: le first step in nowing how : Is touched the sentiment that lurks in the Rigid economy, acquired by the manufacture 
simply a matter of cutting out, filling heart of every Frenchman: the love of the of a single product in large quantities, and our 
in and mailing us the Coupon shown land. He played on this as a skilled artist snchio war alier hy tree edn ee ad 
below. plays ona arp; he ave them a living pic- able saving in cost to the purchaser. Shipped 
_ In return we show you how to ture of the rivulets, the woods, the streams, ON APPROVAL 
improve your position or to secure a the meadows, the little lakes, until every _ The speed yen pry om of ironrge 
more congenial occupation and better one within sound of his voice wished they sealed te thabamndd of qoominent calle ait 
salary without loss of time, without were out of the stifling room and wander- have universally pronounced it 
—- a I, daetcnt omg or ing in the delightful region he described, The Best 
obligating yourself to pay more than : Send for Our New Free Catal: No. 25, which ill he differ di d finishes, from solid oak to solid mah ° 
cal cast aammeadinn aaah. and it was not a young nobleman for whose | | ¥en ee et ofersmaiy suggcstons for balling wp Uchome ot ofce ia ne 
books to buy—no reauire- 4 Pp. , » pe . J, LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y. (Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets) 
Wo textboo wy quire less lad, who dared not set foot on the New York Office in Flatiron Bldg. 
ments beyond the ability to read and ground his forefathers had owned. Some 
write, and the ambition to succeed * : 
’ “ : women sobbed, and the applause of the T 
Thousands of men, and women too, men was sternly ponent y the officers N ot A b ut H E Safety Razo 
a page ay rn deg bad ee of the court. Jt was expected that he A Mechanical Perfection, which has been tested and _ tried out by s 
“s lav th ~ fill A thi: - would draw a vivid, personal sketch of the Over 5,000,000 users all over the world, is THE STAR SAFETY RAZOR. 
oe Say Ce Cee es grim ironmaster, a millionaire over and It accomplishes its work with safety, comfort and dispatch. j 
During October 249 students vol- over again, a raiser of rents, a grinder of Blades are forged and full concaved. With proper care they will 
untarily reported an increase in salary the faces of the poor, for at his works some last a life time. Strop the blades occasionally. _ 
and position as the direct result of years before a bitter strike, still unfor- Shaves the heaviest beard and does not irritate the tenderest face. 
1-C.S. training, Why not you? gotten, had been suppressed by the mili- | | owr Resor mey bs ogpesieg at a7 Our eres BT BS SAS os 
NOTHING TO FIN ’ tary, and all readers of newspapers knew ; 
IT COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT the determined character of Gastyn Maillot. THE STAR SAFETY CORN RAZOR 
Se inte ee San ene wae ae ee 5 But the young avocat never mentioned him, Simple, Safe and Sure, on sale by all dealers, or will be sent you from our factory on receipt of $1.00 
: INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS and he seemed to know instinctively the As the Christmas season approaches, consider the advisability of purchasing the 
: BD ipa —oaceiermaye oar ! | | right moment to stop. STAR SAFETY RAZOR and the STAR CORN KNIFE for relatives or friends. 
4 how Seen quailty lor alanuer sulacy:ts the-postine be. ° Gentlemen,” he concluded, ‘‘this is a KAMPFE BROS., 19 Reade Street, New York 
_ marked '} | case where law and justice coincide,” and 
owe po ay ee OF ed L some. th - ith f AND ~ dd TONE Ss 
' itenographer 1 n now e courtroom fran, wi | ASS P. / INS A to your Station- 
" Elec. Lighting Supt. 
1 Glow cae wee Mechanfcal Engineer | ! | | cheers that could not be supp . The| & BADGES ee aes 
{| Window Trimmer Staticnary Engineer |; | | Crowd was not thinking of the absent | , For Society or Lodge—College or School ae Washburne’s Patent 
1. Sees lew Civil Engineer 1} | Marquis of Gallantreve, but of the young | fig "sor j0.7on-,, Mads to onder in any tye Otutmetratad, du. 
i Civil Service pe a al ' avocat who in a week had leaped from the Ss enameled in one or two colors and showing any 
1 st hitect 1 s R or numerals, but not more than shown in illustra- 
1 || Textile Mill Supt Str Engineer J 1 | | UDKnown into fame. tion. giver Plate $1.00 dos. 
| J Blectrictan Banking 1 He’ll never need to starve for lack of Se Sample 10e. 
' : ek 1] | cases,” was the pyen opinion of the men Sterling } $2.50 doz. 
Waals ' in the street. The jury brought in a verdict Sample 25¢. 
for the plaintiff on all counts, and judg- FREE-our new and 
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Hart Schaffner & Marx ; Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Makers of Fine Clothes for Men oa Makers of Fine Clothes for Men 
Boston . . . picage oston New Yok I 


Posters for Christmas 


ERE are our latest posters, originally painted in oils for covers of our 

Style Book by Mr. Samuel Nelson Abbott. We want as many of 

our friends as possible to enjoy them with us. As long as they hold 
out we will send the two by mail, safely enclosed in a tube, for 25 cents. 


As reproduced from the canvas in a size 16 by 23 inches, the full 
beauty of the colors is secured. In “The Bathers” the blue water and white 
crests, the crimson neck-scarf, the maroon bathing suit on the man; in 
“The Hunter” the somber fall tints— grays, dark greens, browns—lightened 
by the white of the snow and the red trimming of the shooting suit. 


They will grace any wall you put them on; college room, club, 
library, den or even more formal rooms; they should prove an acceptable 


Christmas gift. 


These posters are advertisements of our good clothes; 
but that doesn’t lessen their artistic merit. 


® - Hart Schaffner & Marx 


4 Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago Boston New York 
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Accurate as its Big 
Brother 

An ideal gift is the Lady Eigin— 

in every respect a standard Elgin— 

made as small as possible without 


sacrificing Elgin accuracy, durability 
and perfect adjustment. The 


LADY ELGIN 


is sure to please and give lasting 
and reliable service. Valuable as a 
jewelry piece-—invaluable as a time 
piece. _ Illustration actual size of 
watch. Every Elgin Watch is fully 
guaranteed —all jewelers have them. 
Send for “The Watch,” a 
story of the time of day. 
Elgin National Watch Company, 
Elgin, Ill. 
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Manufacturers! 


Investigate 
Portsmouth » Virginia 


Portsmouth offers unequalled ad ges for the p: 

operation of almost any manufacturing industry. It is = 
natural gateway between the resources and markets of 
the North and South, drawing from and catering alike 
to both. Cheap fuel at the very door, an abundance of 
reliable labor and an inexhaustible supply of raw material. 
































Nine lines of railway and a score of lines of water transpor- 
tation assure exceptionally low freight rates. A delight- 
fully even climate, pure water, good schools, good health 
and beautiful homes. 
Splendid factory sites and business opportunities are now 
available. Valuable assistance will be given investigators. 
Full particulars on request. Address 


I. T. Van Patten, Secretary, Poytsmauth 


















Good Wages Are Paid 
To Telegraph Operators 


Demand exceeds supply. Railroads send to us 
for operators, and furnish passes. teach 
. Tuition and expenses low. Many 
students earn their board. Write today 
for our 40-page booklet. It is FREE. 
Railroad wire in school. 
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Is Roosevelt a 
Menace to Business? 


ae Srom Page 23) 


In my opinion the present lack of con- 
fidence on the part of the public began 
with the insurance exposé of two years ago, 
which demonstrated how thoroughly dis- 
honest were some of the pontine men of the 
country. Then came Mr. Harriman’s ac- 
tion in taking advantage of his knowledge 
of the pws osed increase in the Union 
Pacific dividend from six to ten per cent., 
whereby he enriched himself to the extent 
of several million dollars at the expense of 
the investing public, and his mulcting of 
the oe and Alton, thereby again in- 
creasing his wealth and causing severe 
a 9 to holders of the securities of that 
roa 

The next events showing the dishonesty 
of some of our financiers were the Metro- 
politan deal and the failure of the corner 
in United Copper. The latter showed con- 
clusively that some of the banks and trust 
—— were controlled by men who 

their millions of deposits in specula- 
tions to enrich themselves. This condition 
naturally caused those who had money 
deposited in the various banking institu- 
tions to ask themselves the question: ‘‘Is 
my money safe in the bank?” and, rather 
than take the chance of losing it, closed 
their accounts and placed their money in 
safe-deposit vaults, thereby reducing the 
amount of currency in circulation to such 
an extent that many proposed under- 
takings, necessitating the expenditure of 
vast amounts of money, had to be aban- 
doned. 

When the public know that the officers 
of our banks and various corporations are 
honest men and are administering their 
offices for the benefit of the depositors and 
stockholders, and not for their own private 
gain, such occurrences as we have recently 
witnessed in Wall Street will be almost 
unknown, and it will be impossible to assign 
the cause of such occurrences to.a President 
like Mr. Roosevelt, whose very life spells 
“‘honesty”’ and has always been for the 
great mass of the people. 

—S. K. M., Philadelphia. 


The Parasitical Dollar 


HEN the Wall Street price for money 
on call loans climbed up around the 
one-hundred mark, hungry bankers in cities 
scattered throughout the te age and 
especially in Chicago, shot their deposits 
into New York City for a slice of the high 
dollar-earning pie. They forgot all about 
the legitimate business enterprises, and 
their constant need for money, in their 
haste to loan their cash to the bad boys in 
Wall Street to gamble with. The result is 
that the big end of the money commodit 
in this country is now tied up in Wall 
Street gambling operations. n conse- 
quence the demands of general business for 
money, especially for pa ay-rolls, cannot be 
met. When you stop the pay-rolls, you stop 
the machinery of business. 

A dollar earns nothing ina gambler’s 
hands, whether he is a “‘crap-shooter” or a 
stock speculator. A business man puts his 
dollar at work and makes itearn something. 
The gambler’s dollar is a parasite. The 
dollar of the business man is a producer. 
Just at present too many American dollars 
are parasites and too few producers. 

President Roosevelt has done nothing to 
bring about the present lack of public con- 
fidence in banks or the bankers’ lack of 
confidence in themselves or others. The 
bankers who loaned the bulk of their de- 
posits in Wall Street are primarily respon- 
sible. Later, when a corner in copper 
exploded and exposed the hands of stock 
= deep in the coffers of certain New 

ork City banks, the people were naturally 
startled. 

This was the first direct blow at public 
confidence in banking houses. Public con- 
fidence in the stability of banks being 
shaken, both bankers and public began to 
hoard their currency holdings. 

Bankers, as a rule, are not business men. 
A business education is not derived from a 
counting-room training. If bankers, as a 
rule, were business men, they would have 
kept their dollars in the channels of general 
business circulation in lieu of chasing them 
into a “‘jack-pot” in Wall Street in a e 
in which they did not even draw car 

—Georce B. McGratH 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Will Help You 
Do More Business 


Dennison will help you do a larger 
and better business than ever before. 
Every business in every line of trade 
uses the Dennison products—not a 
day passes but something is needed 
that Dennison can supply. You no 
doubt have used Dennison’s Tags for 
years, but are you acquainted with the 
full line of Dennison’s business helps? 

It includes Tags of all kinds (that means 
more than many people ‘go be arn 
Paper, Gummed La! Gummed Seals, 
Gummed Letters and ” Numbers, Price 
Tickets, Pin Tickets, Paper Checks, 
Restaurant Checks, Sealing Wax, etc. 


If you have acall for something different, 
something unique, our originating depart- 
ment is at your service. 


Address Dept. “17” at our nearest store. 
Dennison 
The Tag Makers, 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
15 John St. 1007 Chestnut St. 
8T. LOUIS 
413 North Fourth St, 


BOSTON 
26 Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 
128 Franklin St. 
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> * Glue, Paste 
RAVIUSOWS and Mucilage 
In Patent Pin Tubes 
Ideal for shop and office. A slight pressure gives you as 
much or as little as you want. No brush required — no 
sticky fingers. The Pin Tubes kee! the contents fresh and 


pure as long as a drop remains. The metal spreader dis- 
tributes evenly where you want it, as you want it. 


In Large and Small Tubes 


PATENT ‘Yos" INVENT! 


Your Ideas May Bring You a Fortune! 
$1,000,000 offered for One Invention 


FREE BOOK: gives list of inventions wanted; tells 
how to protect them. Write for it. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
No charge for report as to patentability; send sketch 
or model. Patents advertised for sale free. 


WOODWARD & CHANDLEE, Attorneys 
1257 F St., Washington, D.C. 


 MENDIT 


epee a 


USE COLLETTE’S PATENT PATCHES 


Mi 





FLEXIBLE FLYER 


The Sled that Steers 


With 1907-8 Improvements. The 
swiftest, safest, strongest sled ever in- 
vented. The fastest sled for boys. The 
only sled girls can properly control. 
Steering without dragging the feet lets it 
go full s; —saves its cost in shoes the 
first season — prevents wet feet, colds 
and doctor’s bills. Made of second 
growth white ash and steel — built to last. 


MODEL SLED FREE 


Write for cardboard model showing just how it works; 
sent free with colored Christmas booklet, and prices. 


S.L. ALLEN &CO., Box 1100 S, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—— 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 



























Mend all leaks in all utensils — tin, brass, cop 
A H oO T Oo per, graniteware, hot water bags, etc. No ies 
KNIVES cement or rivet. Anyone can use them; fit any 
surface. Send for sample pkg. 1 Com; 





pkg. assorted sizes, 25c. postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 603, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


LAW tion and prospects in business. 
Students and graduates 
eve: 
AT and 
Speagme Correspondence 
of Law, 
HOME 622 piers oh Building 
CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL 
ORI EN ae February 6, '08, 70 
days, by specially chartered S.S. 
“Arabic,” 16,000 tons. 83 TOURS ROUND THE WORLD. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
$5 13 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF $150 
Is the result from the operation of one 
American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself? It 
is Sie: most practical and popular bowling 
¢ in existence. It will make yh money in any 
town. These alleys pay from $25.00 each, 
per week. This is no gambling device, but a splendid 
bowling game for amusement = physical exercise. Li 
ally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly in- 
stalled, conveniently eo PNe. yf: boy n Receipts 


are nearly all profit. More y sold. We sell on pay- 
ments and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 
. PATENTEES, 1302 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


are something 
new. Sell at 
sight. Any 
photo, name 
oremblem un- 
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The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
adapted toevery one. Recognized by courts and 
educators. Experienced and competent instruct- 
ors. Takes spare time only. Three courses — 
Preparatory, Business, College. Prepares for 
practice. Will better your condi- 


der transparent handle. Exclusive territory to agents. Send 
for particulars and — of Pocket Sample Case. Territory 
going Write 

Canton Cutlery: Co., 1285 W. 10th St., Canton,0. 




















ENGINEERING 


offers the broadest field of development to the 
ambitious young man. Our courses in Civil 
Engineering, Mechanical ond ee Engineer- 
ing fit you for the very highe: id positions 
in the world, Will you take the +. step? Write 
for our 200-page free handbook cereziein our 
© courses in Engineering work. It {S WORTH 


E. Do not delay but write now. 
aieaman SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, p= til. 
Mention THE SAT. EVE. POST, Dec. 7, —— 


here. Full particulars 
Payment Plan free. 
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It is surprising how much time, trouble and annoy- 
ance this simple little Crescent-Filler will save in a 
year. It is to be found only on Conklin’s Self-Filling 
Fountain pen and is the means by which anyone may 
immediately recognize the most perfect fountain pen made. 
The instant you see the Crescent-Filler on a Fountain 
pen you will know it isa Conklin. No other fountain pen 
can be made with it. No Conklin is made without it. 
Anyone who has ever had to hunt around for a dropper- 
filler, take the ordinary fountain pen apart, and then get 
covered with ink will doubly appreciate 


)» CONKLIN’S 
Self-Filling Fountain Pen 


To fill, simply dip pen in any ink, press the Crescent-Filler, 

and it drinks its fill of ink—not too much—not too little. Can’t spill. 

The Conklin writes as easily as it is filled. You can form no idea how 
smoothly a fountain pen cam write until you have written with a Conklin. 


a 


\X 


eB, 


BIW 
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Soasieigaen 


a 





The Neither the ink reservoir nor feed can choke up. This means a steady flow 

° of ink from first to last. Needs no coaxing. Writes until ink is exhausted. 
Conklin Then you can instantly fill it again by dipping it in the nearest inkwell. 
Pen Ask your dealer to show you the Conklin. It’s different from all other 


fountain pens—and better. _If it hasn’t the Crescent-Filler it isn’t a Conklin. 
for Leading dealers everywhere sell the Conklin. If yoursdoes not, order direct. 
. Prices, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 to $15.00. Send atonce for our handsome new catalog. 
Christmas 


The Conklin Pen Company, 173 Manhattan Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 






































Try It Yourself 
4s FIVE DAYS FREE 






STALLS BOOKS 








SELF AND SEX SERIES , This simple, practical, wi 
curate computer costs only 
ese a should be seomaygin eee - afr ’ tion of the price of key 
son and information properly given which shoul achines and does yo 
Se ies Sie eels Com Not Nearl y so , machines and does ever. 
4 BOOKS TO MEN | | HT d Rapi 
pres, 2,88 Costly as Imagine | The Rapid 
What a Young Boy . | 
Ought to Know. . . ° | 
What a Young Man Life Insurance is a good thing, as everybody ad- Computer 
ug. now. . i“ . . 
What a Young Husband mits, yet many people make a great and perpetual Adding Machine 
Ought to Know. sedis ‘ 8 she . 
bebeuacetens < ; Peele mistake by assuming that it is not within their reach, were stg en te beste or on 
nf BOOKS TO WOMEN when, if they really knew all the facts and conditions, Berto yy * oe 
y Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., . * May w ona “y - ‘Free C ; 
and Mrs. Emma F.A Drake M.D. they would promptly secure peace of mind for themselves 4 pean op ee hee 
at a Young Gir . ene " - | . 
Ought to Know. and comfort for their families by means of a policy in | | 254 Lake Shore Road. Benton Harbor, Mich. 








What a Young Woman 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife 
Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 
_. Ought to Know. 
$1 per copy, post free. Table of contents free. 
In Other . These books are being 
translated into seven languages in Asia and several 
in Europe. Now ready: In Swedish, Young Boy, 
Young Husband, Young Girl, Young Wife; price 
$1.25 each, post free. In Dutch, Young Man, 
Young Husband. Man of 45, Woman of 45; price 
$1 each, post free. In preparation, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian. 


I 1 Tith Idg. 
Vir Publishing Co. Hin nite Be 
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|The “VALET” Chair 
u ua | Will press and crease the Trousers over night 
| An adjustable shoe-tree holds the shoes — polish 
them while seated The Shoe Drawer catches 


all the dirt—nothing escapes to muss up the 
| room. An improved hanger 
supports your coat —- it takes 4 
care of your Hat and Shoes. 


| An Ideal 
Xmas 
Gift 


FREE Book tells all 





Company 


{The “Vim” Stropper | This company, as its name implies, is 


a mutual organization. It belongs 
to its policy holders. There are 











about it - 
HARDESTY MFG. CO. 
| Dept. 8, Canal Dover, Ohio 


























LEARN PLUMBING 


Sharpens y ici ‘ 
rp thousands of these who have policies for small amounts. Siettean-titytae 

Gillette Blades These people have started as they could in the life The best paid of all trades 
i. . umbers are always in de- 
A safe, simple, convenient and durable stropper j ‘ i ( “reas mand. They have shorter 
that sharpens Gillette Safety Razor Blades quickly, s yrange — . ad the future s sa i y | hours and receive better 
and makes them /Jast for years. ill save you in- 7 = wages than any othe re 
convenience, ‘annoyance, and many dollars Wil size 0 t eir policies. ba, a ant thing about life ca an any other me: 

eep your blades keen and sharp, and make them 4 3 2 S fay 1s resti- method of instructio 
ches Welee Geanaae. ‘The “Cit ts the ae insurance is to start, an the best way 1s to investi een S Sean ws 
ractical and perfect Stropper for Gillette Blades. gate the Mutual Life, the oldest company in plumber in a short time. 
f your dealer cannot supply you Z : 3 You'll be enabled to filla good 
Send Us 50 Cents America and the strongest in the world. ef TT 


Write at once for illustrated cata- 
log which gives full particulars 
and terms. 3987 Olive Street 


and we will send you a “VIM” Stropper by mail 
postpaid, on ceaety days’ trial. If not perfectly 
satisfactory, send it back. We will gladly refund 
your money. 








The Time to Act is NOW. 




















For the new forms of policies write to ey. 
Yale Safety Razor Co., 3000 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. = 
— y, The Mutual Life Insurance Company St Louis Tr a de > Schoo L 
Do Your Own Printing of New York, N.Y. 







$5. press prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, book, 
aa newspaper press $18. Money saver, maker. All 


XM easy, rules sent. Write factory for press catalog, 


| SECUREDORFEE 
| 
ATENTS RETURNED 
| Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
| EVANS, WILKENS & CO., ‘WASHINGTON, D.C. 








type, paper, etc. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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The Advance 


Favorite 








Four Cylinders—25 Horse-power 


Every day of service adds emphasis to 
the fact that thechief difference between 
Cadillac Model G and cars of the most 
expensive types is in price, not perform- 
ance. Time aftertime it has proven its 

superiority over competitors of double its 
cost and thrice its rated power. Leta 
demonstrator convince you of this by 
actual tests; then observe the long, rangy 
lines of the car, its simplicity and 
strength, its racy, “thoroughbred” ap- 
pearance, and you will appreciate why 
Model G is the advance favorite for 1908. 


Speedy, silent, responsive, always de- 
pendable. Twenty-five horse power 
(A.L. A. M. rating); sliding gear trans- 
mission; shaft drive; 1oo-inch wheel 
base. Described in catalog G O. 


Cadillac Model H, a luxurious four- 
cylinder touring car, also commends 
itself to your attention. Thirty-horse 
power; 50 miles an hour; $2,500. De- 
scribed in catalog H O. 


The Truth About the Automobile 
and What it Costs to Maintain One 


is the title of a 64-page booklet of actual 
facts and figures compiled from sworn 
statements of a large number of users of 
the sturdy single-cylinder Cadillacs. Get 
a free copy of this valuable brochure, asking 
for Booklet No. O. It contains many 
surprises for those who have been misled 
into believing that every automobile is an 
expensive luxury. 

These smaller Cadillacs— Model S Run- 
about, $850, and Model T Touring Car, 
$1000, both greatly improved, are described 
in catalog T O. 


Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M. 

















Parisian * Dinnerettes”’ 


Pen A ft fs 





are crisp chocolate shells, moulded in dainty crimped 
foil cups and filled with delicious soft creams, flavored 
with nuts and fruit. They represent the highest type 
of chocolates in the art of Candy making — Distinct- 
ively boxed they make ideal Christmas, New Year or 
Birthday gifts and are tokens of the highest sentiment 
and regard. 

Price, express paid, $2.50 the single pound 
For $10.00 we will express 5-1 pound boxes to any 
address in the United States. 

Our Regular Chocolates 


For $5.00 al sxpress pronase 5-1 Ib. boxes of our 
a} ar 
For $4.00 we express prepaid 5-1 lb. boxes of our 
‘Fine’ 80c Chocolates 
For $3.00 we will cnpeenp eens 5-1 1b. boxes of our 
** Popular ’’ 60c Chocolates 


On smaller quantities, add 50 cts. to pound price to cover express- 
age and special packing. 
We want a high class retail dealer in every City. 


ADAMS ARGOOD CHOCOLATE CO. 
Seektastinten of Guchuitun Cheated 








223 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 

C AS and $10 Per Month 
buys a $500 25 acre 
( ———_ poultry, fruit and 
\ vegetable farm. New 3 room cottage 
like cut. Best climate, water and mar- 
kets in Sunny Virginie. Other lands 
$i0 acre up. Send fo beautiful pam- 

phiet, maps and rates. 
P.H.LABAUME, A. &I. Agt., Norfolk 
& Western Ry., Bors P, Roanoke, Va. 
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| the secretary makes wiping his 
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The New Reporter 


(Continued from Page 13) 


through the door to the Presence, while 
another oozes out and holds his breath 
during his tiptoe trip across the carpet 
to the corridor. 

Everybody concentrates his gaze on that 
mysterious door. When it opens again 
and the visitor comes softly out another is 
allowed to age in. It is like a panto- 
mime. They disappear and reappear 


| through that door as noiselessly as Madame 
| Zinfandel brin 


Little Bright Eyes out of 
t is so subdued that the stir 
lasses 


the cabinet. 


| seems like an explosion, and when a clumsy 


| starts as if there 


inst a chair everybod 
ad been a cannon fired. 


fellow stumbles 


| Now and again you hear the siss-siss of 


| two whisperers, 





ut not often, for the 
messenger frowns on whispering. S-s-sh is 
the motto of the place. 

When it comes your turn you go across 
as if you were walking on a layer of strict- 
lies, the messenger pulls the door open and 
gives you a little shove and you slide into 
the inner room. It is not a large room. 
There is a big, flat-topped desk, a chair or 
two, and that is about all, except Mr. 
Cortelyou. The man doesn’t live who can 
talk to nage in an ordinary, robust, 
chest voice. Everybody starts that way, 
but everybody dwindles down to a —— 
after hurling a sentence or two against that 
impassive figure that sits in the chair 
behind the desk and symbolizes silence. 
His chemical formula seems to be about 
like this: Caution, 30; reticence, 20; 
reserve, 20; secretiveness, 20; wariness, 
9.9, and language, trace. You say what 
you have to say and he says nothing. Then 
you say what you have to say over again 
and he says nothing. Then you try it once 
more and he nods his head and remarks in 
a low, depressing monotone: “‘I will con- 
sider the matter,” or, if you want an ex- 
pression of opinion: ‘‘I have nothing to 
say,” and you grope your way out, chilled 
and crushed, and wonder when you get to 
the street how it is the street-car people 
have the nerve to run cars by the Treasury 
and make all that noise. I suppose if 
anybody were so criminally indiscreet as to 
laugh in that solemn place he would be put 
into the Bastile for life. 

The busiest man in Washington is 
Speaker Cannon, and the sorest man is 
Secretary Metcalf, of the Navy Depart- 
ment. The Speaker is making up his com- 
mittees for this session of Congress. Word 
has been circulated that he intends to jar 
a few precedents and organize the House 
on a strictly Cannon basis. The Speaker is 
looking forward a bit himself, and he has a 
few ideas of his own about what shall and 
what shall not be done in the way of 
legislation, they tell me. I met him the 
other day. 

‘‘How do you do?” he inquired, in the 
most formal Henry-James language. ‘‘ He’s 
from the West,” whispered his secretary. 
“‘Ah,” said Uncle Joe, ‘‘I’m gol durned, 
gosh almighty glad to see ye,” and he 
pulled open his vest to the bottom button 
when he mg a I wasn’t looking. 

Secretary Metcalf’s grievance has made 
everybody in Washington laugh. Some- 
body told him the best way to work was 
to dictate to a phonograph and turn the 
records over to typewriters for transcrip- 
tion. He tried it. He dictated for three 
solid days, and completed his annual report. 
Then he gave the records to the t 
writers, and when they began transcribing 
they found the machine had not been ad- 
justed properly, and the records only 
sputtered instead of emitting the clear, 

utelike notes of the Secretary. And he 
had to do it all over again. 

The fleet will start for the Pacific in a 
day or two, and Metcalf is sore about that, 
too. He thought this manceuvre would 
make him Senator from California, but it 
didn’t work out that way. The President 
is going down to Hampton Roads to bid 
the gallant sailor boys—that is the correct 
nautical term, I am informed—good-by, 
and hold a grand review, and “Fighting 
Bob” Evans will hike around the Horn, 
provided his supply of lan; e holds out. 

Meantime, Ambassador Aoki, of Japan, 
is gliding about with his eyes and ears open, 
protesting eternal friendship, but getting 
off a good batch of mail for the Mikado on 
every steamer. 

The melancholy Vice-President is still 
nursing his boom for President. Every 
morning when he gets up he grabs for the 
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. 
You can buy Travelers Cheques of the 
American Express Company anywhere. 
You can cash them in Cairo or London— 
Tokio or Sydney—anywhere you go. 
Travelers Cheques 
of the 
A r 
ik merican Express 
pas WA la 
NA 
< ompany 
represent the most modern form of 
carrying funds. Originated by the 
American Express Company in 
1891, they now stand on a par 
with the best known cur- 
rency in the world. 
Travelers Cheques are cashed with- 
out discount by banks, and accepted 
by Hotels, Stores and Transporta- 
tion Companies, thus doing away 
with the difficulties and inconve- 
niences attendant upon ordinary 
methods of letters of credit. 
Full information may be had at 
any of the Comp ’s Agenci 
or by addressing its 
Travelers Cheque Department 
NEW YORK, 65 Broadway. 
zh CHICAGO, 72 Monroe St. 
it ? BOSTON, 43 Franklin St. 
y i) f MONTREAL, 202 St. James St. 
at : 
You can have the temper- 
ature of the house kept at 
70 through the day, reduce 
it to 50 or 60 degrees at night 
and then automatically 
brought up again to 70 de- 
grees at 7 o’clock in the 
morning, if you will install 8 DIF OEE IV oo BOT OI II , 
The Jewell A Savings Account 
opened with One Dollar or more 
CC ontr oll er makes a most acceptable 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
with Time Clock “eae yon iE 
Attach ment poli ceanay aya teapa wie cent. interest, 
li desired, we will eae the pass book- 
This wonderful device accurately 
maintains a reduced temperature 
during the night and by setting the 
Time Clock at a predetermined 
morning hour it will, when that plaining our system of Banking by Mail. 
re OYE) Assets over Forty-two Million Dollars 
ing or ‘‘ catching cold "’ on chilly rer 
Senin tae see | |S 
on jer 
The ci ell,’’ unlike other con- HE SAVI N GS 
tellers, sever ae thermostatic 
eee ns “i a TRUST C0 
t en 
doubles the controller's usefulness. CLEVELAND. OHIO 
It pays for itself in one or, at most, 
two seasons. Bl F 
Equally efficient on Furnaces or 
Bote cots tanto 
,ouse Com! ie 
dealer nearestyou. 5SOCALLING CARDS $4 00 
JEWELL MFG. Co. (INCLUDING ENGRAVED PLATE) o = U > 
Th ie ipt, y can t de — , 
28 N. Green St., Aubura, N.Y. sich, diutiaguelocd, Samet guade.” Send © delat, we pew 
name (one line), or ask for a sample if you are skeptical. 
ip pat ee a —— ~ vr a of tone 
and dignity — an exc! 7" 
BLEES MILITARY ACADEMY Everything in Engraving 
ee HOSKINS * 
~ equipped in peceig tot gamer" Only Ps —— aT 
- roe han duates of West Point. College pre- | | always address 904-906 Chestnut Street 
d busi: . Lar; ds. Splendid athleti 
frcilitcs. "Send for eatslogue, B.'M."A., Box 114, Macon, Mo. Room 205 PHILADELPHIA 





diamonds, etc. 
eeps you busy, interested. 
election. The ib 


THE GREAT AMERICAN GAME 
POLITIX, 52 cards, each rep 
4 political parties, denoted by the regular 
» excited. 


resenting a state. 4 suits, instead of hearts, 


party emblem. 
Every game played is a presidential 





without this great game. 





are and surprising. No home should 
50c postpaid. Circular free 


MILLER & GOULD, 604 C, PULLMAN BLDG., CHICAGO 
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COPYRIGHT 1907 ED. V. PRICE & Co. 


All this nice advertising talk about 
**hand-made clothing,’’ ‘‘ cutting the 
proper shape into clothing,” etc., 
amounts to nothing when applied 
to standard size clothing made for no 
one in particular. 


What little shape such garments do 
have is all knocked out, pulled out and 
dragged out by tramping them into a 
big packing case, and shipping them 
like overalls, pulling them onto dozens 
of men they can’t possibly fit, and 
dusting and brushing them for months 
on a retailer’s counter until they are 
finally dickered off. 


The well dressed men you meet don’t 
wear that kind of clothes. About 150,- 
000 of them wear clothes we make to 
their individual measure for $25 to $40 
the suit or overcoat— garments that fit 
perfectly and hold their shape as long 
as worn. 





Merchant Tailors 











Price Building Chicago 
Our representative in your town 
will take your measure for 
» clothes made expressly for you. J 














Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you 
may select from our large new 
Catalog, illustrating all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the largest 
of its kind in the world, enables us 
to buy and sell at big money-saving 
prices. These switches are extra 
short stem,made of splendid quality 
selected human hair, and to match 
any ordinary shade. 










es. 
$6.50 to 60.00 
Send sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. 
Wewill send prepaid on approval. 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the amount. 
If not,return tous. Rare, peculiar 
and gray shades are a little more 
expensive ; write for estimate. 
Our Free Catalog also contains a 
valuable article on ‘* The Proper Care 
of the Hair."’ Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 2412 
209 State Street, Chi 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in 
the World. 





Present a man Superba Cravats for 
Xmas. They’re the sort he insists upon 
having when he’s ‘the buyer. No other 
cravat pc e “crushless” - 
hole proof silk of Superba Cravats. 

All possible wantable shapes at 50 cents, 75 cents 
and $1.00. Most all men’s stores sell Superba 
Cravats — if you find one that doesn’t, send us 
the retail price direct. 













You'll want our book of Cleverness — it's free. 


H.C. COHN & CO, 











THE SATURDAY 


paper to see if the President has said any- 
py was his original opinion that 
the ident’s announcement on election 
night in 1904 that he would not be a 
candidate again was the finest piece of 
English literature in the world, but he has 
revised that now. A ie arnyennenY para- 
graph from the same source would, in his 
opinion, be the jewel. 

I met Judge Bolus, our new Representa- 
tive, this orig | He explained his cur- 
rency billtome. TheJudge desires to have 
the Government print and issue one billion 
dollars in paper money, and then issue one 
billion dollars in bonds and hold the bonds to 
secure the money. He says this is Napole- 
onic, and that his name will be ringing 
through the country as soon as his measure 

ts before the House. ‘‘It is very simple,” 

e said to me. “If there is not enough 
money the — do is to get more money. 
I have blazed the trail.” 


THE COLONNA 
NECKLACE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


true. Where or what it struck I could not 
tell; but my unseen enemy, I knew, had 
been given ample time to withdraw. It 
flashe poet my mind that I had been 
duped, that I had lost through my own 
false move. An overhead guerrilla, such 
as this, would never have cracked a safe 
without leaving his ‘‘stick-up’’ posted on 
guard. I had slipped past that “‘stick-up”’ 
unnoticed, on the housetops, or he had 
caught sight of me and retreated, to await 
his own good time. And when my message 
had gone out over the wire to police head- 
quarters, every word of it had gone into his 
little box receiver. 

The rest was only too plain; he had 
sneaked down through the house, like the 
cowards all such a are, to wing me 
quietly from the dark. He was waiting 
for me there, now! The cunning and the 
malevolence of the brute enraged me, as 
the full realization of the situation _™~ 
through my busy brain. The thoughts 
came and went with the quickness of light, 
and I would have sprung for the door, 
blindly, and had it out with him where he 
skulked in the darkness, only for the second 
time the unexpected came about. 

For at the same moment that my ear 
caught the sound of muffled voices below, 
and the quick thud of a closed door, the 
man who had been watching his chance 
behind me—the man I had for one blind 
moment overlooked—fell upon me from 
= with a triumphant and savage little 
oath. 

He struck my gun-arm down as he came, 
and a moment later we had closed and 
grappled together, sprawling and writhing 
and fighting across the floor, from wall to 
wall. I managed, through it all, to kee 
my grip on the gun. The guerrilla’s hand, 
clenched above ww right wrist, strained 
and battled to hold my oper safely 
away from him. But this he could not do, 
and I would surely have got my barrel 

inst his head had not the figure of the 
lies in the hall dodged hurriedly in 
through the door. He seemed to cross the 
room in a leap; before I could guard my- 
self or loosen my hand he had kicked the 
weapon out of my fingers the length of the 
room away. It exploded harmlessly as it 
went. Then as I fought and writhed I 
could hear the man who clung to me call 
out ey: “Plug him, Joe! Plug him, 
quick!” 

I looked for no mercy at the hands of 
either of them. I was outnumbered and 
trapped, but I intended to die hard. I 
would make them pay for their victory. 

I = my strength, and with one 
quick writhe and twist of the ey brought 
my opponent uppermost, sprawling on to 
of me, — 1 held — inioned his 
struggli y, in the hope that it might 
act as a shield. I saw the other man, who 
stood above us, balance his gun in his hand. 
I saw him regard me meditatively, as 
though inwardly deliberating on just what 

int offered the best chance for his shot. 

hen I saw something else. It was a boy in 
a caped uniform, and a woman in a cream- 
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Here’s something you’ve forgotten —a dozen of these 
Sanitary Paper Blankets to keep the bed sweet and warm. 











ED Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets 


and thick quilts should never be put upon the 
bed. The weight is depressing, retains perspi- 
ration, causes nightmare and is unhealthy, Paper 
Blankets are warmer than woolen, and weigh only 
ter ounces each. Made of strong sterilized paper, 
kid finish, will not slip. Cost less than washing 


blankets. They are an application of AWell-known 
Scientific Principle. Worn between sheet and top 
cover. Price $3.00 a dozen, F.O.B, Cincinnati, or we 
will send two fullsize for sample, post paid, for $1.00. 

Also make the famous Paper Diapers that Appeal 
tothe mother of the Babe, to be worn inside the reg- 
ular diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 
F. O. B. Cincinnati, or will mail 50, post paid, for $1.00. 


\_ Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














ey. colored opera cloak. The woman was 
. | Harriet Langham, and the boy was her 
INVITATIONS | brother Everleigh. And neither of them 
WEDDI NG 100 for $3.50 seemed to realize the peril they had blun- : 
gq nnouncoments, ote... engraved and printed. dered into. : : ; You can’t get them in stores, you know. 
Visiting Cards trvonery. © Weis i sunies lL «apie mca eaae Your check or postal order will bring them. 


The Estabrook Press, 181 S. Tremont Street, Boston heard the boy cry out. 
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The Viking 


Sectional Bookcases 





A Perfect Design for Home Libraries 


A bookcase built from the ‘‘Viking’’ Sec- 
tions is a piece of furniture so perfect in con- 
struction, so artistic in design, and so rich in 
finish that it will harmonize perfectly with 
the costly appointments of the most splen- 
did home. 

The ‘‘ Viking” has no sticking, rattling, 
binding door to get on the nerves—no imper- 
fect mechanism allowing door to drop and 
break glass, and no ill-fitted parts where 
dust sifts through on the books. 


The “Viking” Disappearing Doors 


slide without a sound on Steel Door Guides 
and are air-cushioned, preventing the least 
noise in closing. Doors also have rabbitted 
edges which seal the interior against dust 
the moment door drops, and each section has 
Dust Shield Top to further protect books. 
Doors are easily removed without disturbing 
section or books and the “ Viking’’ Interlock- 
ing Device builds stacks into a solid, sightly 
case in perfect alignment. 


Various “Viking” Sizes and Styles 


to accommodate all sorts of books and suit 
any esvironment. Made of Plain or Quarter- 
Sawed Oak in Golden Oak or Mission Finish 
— Mahogany or Imitation Mahogany. Plain 
Glass Doors or Leaded in beautiful designs. 
Tops, Bases, Corners and Special Sections 
to meet every possible requirement. 

Sold by best dealers everywhere. 

Ask the one nearest you to show the per- 
fect working of ‘‘ Viking*’ Bookcases. FREE 
CATA LOGUE sent on request. If no dealer in 
your town sells The ‘‘Viking’’ Sectional 

kcase, order direct from the factory on 
approval. Money refunded if you are not 
satisfied. Address 


SKANDIA FURNITURE CO. 
37 N. 2nd Street, ROCKFORD, ILL. 

















“The Pipe that 
, extracts the » ; 
/ Nicotine Bite St wt 


Book Free 









Sherlock Holmes Pipes 
For Presents 















































Sure to please. First 
Quality French Briar, 2 The 
rubber bit, silvercap, y inner 4 
in fine Chamois gy bowlis # 
case, $3.50. Se- on to- F 
lected Natural ot te ig, i ‘ 
is French “Ege 
Briar with 





perforated bottom 


Briar, silver cap, 
fine Amber bit, 
® plush or Chamois 
lined r 
eT a <n held in place by an 


automatic spring. 

Easily removed for 

cleaning. Between 

inner and outer bow! is 

= an air chamber, which 

& condenses the nicotine 
Soi! and other deleterious 
& elements, causing them to 
¥ drop to the bottom, where 
“F they remain. Notice separate 


saliva well and position of 
smoke hole between the two. 
Only the cool, sweet smoke 
rises and enters the mouth. 
First Quality French Briar. 
rubber stem, nickel cap, $1.50. 
If your dealer does not carry 
/ it, remit to us and we will send 
you one prepaid. Money back if 
' not satisfactory. Write today. 
R. H. SHERLOCK CO. 
918 Security Bldg.. Chicago 











Shibtoleth Neckwear 


Barathea Cravats of pure dye silk, woven 
on Our Own Looms and fashioned in Our 
Own Shops into ‘* Quality '’ neckwear. 
The only neckwear in the world sold 
“* Direct from weaver to wearer.”’ 
That's why you can save money and get 
ties equal to those retailed for 50to 75 cents 
each. We positively stand back of thisas- 
sertion. Money refunded if dissatisfied. 


Special Holiday Assortment 
Six Ties - Six Shades — 


Black, navy, garnet, purple, 
brown, white, in solid colors. Hand- 
some reversible four-in-hands 2 inches 
wide, 47 inches long. By mail prepaid. 


$2.00 the Half Dozen. 
In black or white we make all shapes 
— 35 cents each —3 for $1.00. 
SHIBBOLETH SILK Co. 
463 Broadway, New York 
Send money order, check or two- 
cent stamps. Write for catalogue G. 














| tourniquet. 
| with a half-pleading, half-wondering stare 
| of abstraction, and then at the man on the 
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“Go back!” I shouted, fighting to free 
myself. ‘‘ Harriet, go back!” 

She neither moved nor answered, but 
stood there, swaying a little, with one hand 
on her breast, looking at the scene before 
her with wide and terrified eyes. Then the 
vision of her passed away, for the burglar 
and I were once more rolling and clawing 
and tearing about the floor. I felt that it 
was our last fierce round. Yet I knew that 
the third man, the man with the pointin, 
revolver, had do & followed eac 
move we made, waiting his chance. I was 
almost glad of it; I been afraid he 
would turn and shoot wild at the new- 
comers. 

“The gun, Everleigh! The gun by the 
wall!” I reed. ‘*Get the gun!” 

The two of them sprang for the gun to- 
gether, for the girl’s courage had come back 
to her. She must have reached it first, for 
I could hear Everleigh’s cry of protest, the 

irl’s sharp rejoinder, the boy’s quick and 
etermined command. Then came her 
tense gasp of ‘‘ Quick, then.” 

Before she had gasped out those words 
the second guerrilla must have swung about 
and faced them. And I knew what that 
meant. I brought my knee sharply up 
against the abdomen of the body clinging 
to mine. Before his breath came back, 
after the blow, I had flung the man aside 
and was on my feet and leaping to save the 
boy. He would be shot down, I knew, 
without scruple, in cold blood. 

But the boy was too quick. Heshot low, 
from very little above the waist-line. And 
he shot deliberately, for the man toward 
whom I was leaping fell back from me and 
spun half-way around. He staggered a step 
or two, and crumpled down on the floor. 
My first assailant, as he did so, leaped for 
the open door. The girl must have seen 
his move, and stood blocking his way, fool- 
ishly, but without flinching. I saw his hand 
go out to her white throat, above the lace 
on the cream-colored cloth. I saw his 
other fist close as he drew it back to strike. 

I was on him before the blow really fell, 
before he could turn wholly around to me. 


And I caught him midway between the 
cheekbone and the point of the chin with 
my in-swinging left hand. His heavy 


lower jaw had hung slightly relaxed, for he 
was short of breath and panting hard. So 
the blow, as it fell, laid the cheek-flap open; 
and as he went over, like a ninepin, and lay 
there without moving, he was not alto- 
gether good to look at. 

I leaned weakly back against the door to 
get my breath. I saw Harriet, as I panted 


i | there, stagger back and gaze dizzily at the 
| boy in uniform, who knelt — over his 
i 


9. handkerchief up into a 


man, twistin 
saw her as she looked at me, 


floor, with the cheekbone laid open. Then 
her knees gave way under her, and she sank 
slowly down, full length, along the edge of 
the crumpled Daghestan. 

T caught her up and carried her to the 
window, with a warning cry to Everleigh. 
I held her there, with her head on my arm, 
as the cool night air blew in on the white 
oval of her face. From the midnight city 
outside came the sound of many bells. 
And some power not altogether myself 
compelled me to stoop and kiss the pale 
and flowerlike brow, quietly, humbly, 
gratefully. 

Then 1. saw that her eyes were open, and 
that she was looking up at me. 

“Why did you do that?” she mur- 
mured. It was almost a sob. 

‘*Because I love you,” I answered. 

‘‘Oh!” she moaned, with her unhappy 
and tragic eyes still gazing up at me. 

“TI know!” I said, dejectedly, inade- 
quately, trying in vain to marshal words 
to aton2 for the abandon creeping through 
me at the intimate burden of her head on 
my forearm. But the misery of her face 
sent a sudden, inapposite tidal wave of 
happiness up and down my body. I drew 
the Colonna necklace from my pocket and 
held it out for her to take. 

She looked at it, and shook her head. 
“It wasn’t mine,” she said. ‘‘I couldn’t 
keep it.” 

‘But I saved it for you,” I told her. 

‘*Why did you?” she asked. 

‘*Because I love you!” I once more told 
her. She did not speak, but she did not 
move away. ‘I love you!” I repeated, 
close over her. ‘I love you, and always 
have loved you!” 

She raised her arms and drew my head 
down with a hungry little gasp. And, when 
I looked around, the police were in the room. 

















NABISCO 
Time 


When the guests can eat no more of 
things substantial; when the frozen 
desserts, the ices, creams, and fruits 
are served—then is the time for 
those exquisite dessert confections 


NABISCO | 


In ten cent tins, 
| also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY | 


ial 





(s)_. 



















ice 3" 2 OR ROLLER 
A Christmas Present Sure to Please! 


A person must be very old or very young not to appreciate a pair of 
Barney & Berry Skates. If you have never learned to skate, start in this 
season and make up for the pleasure you have lost in the past. There is 
no more healthful and invigorating sport known. 


BARNEY & BERRY ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
are the best you can buy, being carefully constructed of properly tempered 
steel, designed to give the maximum of strength, lightness and speed. 
“‘Barney & Berry Skates helped me to win the championship,’’ writes 
Irving Brokaw, Figure Skating Champion 1906. 































Barney & Berry, Ice and Roller Skates, 111 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 
Manly Sport for the 
responsibility enters jeated and judgment is developed, 


Write for our latest illustrated catalog of Ice Skates, 
Ask for our Roller Skate Catalog if you want the best. 
22 Caliber 
Manly Boy 
Sitves, semathened. aj t kened and he is master of 


containing ‘‘ Hockey Rules” and other interesting matter. 
YTON Fay & Bowen Motor Boats 
al 
aaa )=6MODEL No. 27 
spor forthe real boy. "With's Flomilon 22 Calbs Role 


A 1908 WINNER 


The Fay & Bowen 25-foot ‘* Special’* shown above is the 
handsomest thing in its class for 1908. ‘ 

Copper-riveted, all woodwork counterbored and plugged, 
entire top and interior finished in mahogany. 

Fitted with a Fay & Bowen 7 H. P. double cylinder engine 

















— 
O4 r very Tinfest qu it develops a speed of 10 miles an hour, and it actuad/y makes 
; a tt tested ng daped, The b it, over a measured course. Steering wheel both at bow and at 
\s steel, bronze lined and accurately rifled, combining every side. Engine speed controlled both forward or aft of engine. 
desirable quality of the highest priced guns. Breaks down Photographs and blue prints sent on application. 
for loading and to eject shells. Boast locked when load- Fay & Bowen engines are reliable, simple and not sensitive. 
1 The Chicago-Mackinac endurance race for 1907 was won by 





Equi with front knife and djustable 
sights. Fully guarantecd. Ask your Ste. 5 Nhe hasn't it 
send direct to us for booklet H. 


HAMILTON RIFLE COMPANY 


PLYMOUTH. _ MICHIGAN 
— SSee 


our engine. 
If you want a motor boat or marine engine you owe it to 
yourself to write for our free.catalogue. 
FAY & BOWEN ENGINE CO. 
111 Lake St., Geneva, N. Y. 
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“A Hundred Golden Hours at Sea” 


A combination of WATER and RAIL travel, on magnificent new steamers; 
suites, staterooms, baths, spacious decks, cuisine unsurpassed; trains of supe- 
rior equipment; sleepers, diners, chair, library, buffet and observation cars; 
clean motive power —oil-burning locomotives. 


Southern Pacific Steamers 


New York and New Orleans 
SUNSET ROUTE 


to all points in 
Louisiana, Texas, Mexico, Arizona, California, Oregon. 
Send for copy of handsome booklet 


L. H. Nutting, G. P. A., F. E. Batturs, G. P. A., 
Southern Pacific S.S. Line, 349 Broadway, New York M. L. & T. R. R., New Orleans 








ear 

a 
84 DEALER OR 
POSTPAID UPON RECEIPT 

OF PRICE ANYWHERE IN U.S. 





[deal Holiday Gift 


old by all first class dealers. |ji) Messin, 20 by 
Rather than accept a substitute, |%,jaches, on heavy paper, 
order from us direct. for framing, sent postpaid 
upon receipt of 25 cents— 
Catalogue sent upon request ae nin 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
429 Park Ave.Worcester, Mass. 
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School Books Satehers 
hut Ditionares At Wholesale Prices 


Magazines at Cut Rates, Plays and Entertainment Books, Teachers’ 
Helps, Keys, Translations, Sheet Music, Song Books, Maps, Globes, 20 to we. Olivers $35 to $50. Others $15 
Blackboards, Books forSelf-Education. Catalog Free, postpaid, on 0 $30. Send for Catalog and Bargain List. 
request. HALL & McCREARY, 269 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. | Rockwell-Barnes Co. 1117 Baldwin Bidg., Chicago 










TYPEWRITERS 50% 
AT SAVING OF 

All makes — good as new— biggest bargains 

ever offered. Machines shipped on approval 

for trial. We rent all makes at $3 per 

a and allow rent on price. 500 Smith 

P. 8 Remingtons 











Be 
One 
of Us 


Over 
200,000 
aMonth 


The Magazine About People| | 


EDITED BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 





























is absolutely original. There is no other 

uman i e _ a ag dealing with people exclu- ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 
vely. It is filled from cover to cover 
with stories and oo... of people and will keep the entire 
family posted as to the actions and doings of all the prominent 
ones of the entire world. It has the greatest writer in this 
couniry of vigorous, virile, pungent, forceful, piquant English 
as its editor-in-chief, the caustic contributor to The Saturday 
Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Success and many other represen- 
tative periodic als; the author of ‘‘The President,” ‘The Boss,” 
‘*Woltville,’ ’ and other books of story and adventure, every one 

scintillating with strenuous life. 

Mr. Lewis’ fingers are always upon the public pulse; he 
knows what the public wants, and he gives them running-over- 
measure ; his knowledge of men and things is as wide as the 
wide, wide world. HUMAN LIFE is up-to-date in its fresh, 

original matter from the best authors and best artists, and filled 
to overflowing with human interest. 





WM. A. PINKERTON 


The Black Side of Life ~ 


Beginning inthe December issue of ‘‘ Human Life’’ will appear a series of Pinkert on articles, 
There are but few in the civilized world to whom Mr. Pinkerton requires an introduction. His 
fame as the head of the great Pinkerton Agency is known wherever life and pre ype rty need pro- 
tection, and thieves break through and steal. 

The criminal fraction of humanity, whether it be on either side of either ocean, respects and 
fears the Pinkertons as it never feared or respected Scotland Yard, London, or the New York 
Central Office in Mulberry Street. The Pinkerton eye is everywhere; its vigilance never nods. 

In the forthcoming essays he will treat of ‘‘ Yeggmen,’’ ‘* Forgers,’’ ** Sneak Thieves,"’ 
** Train Robbers," and other specific criminal types. He will show that crime never yet paid the 
criminal, and will demonstrate in what sketches he gives of the lives and deeds of particular crim- 
inals, that the way of the transgressor is inevitably hard, and the end invariably bitter 

The article in our December issue from the archives of the Pinkertons will be on Adam Worth, 
the greatest criminal of any age. It will tell for the first time the true story of the stealing of the 
Gainsboro painting of the Duchess of Devonshire, for which 1,000 pounds ($500) reward was offered. 

It is an intensely interesting huiman life story. 


The Emperor of Germany 


Mr. Vv ance T hompson, one of the best known and ablest of writers, is now abroad in the inter- 


— 








ests of ‘‘ Human Life,’’ and will send us twelve human life character stories, same to appear 
monthly during 1908. 
he first, appearing in our January issue, isi a wonderful human life Story It will hold the atten- VANCE THOMPSON 





tion from beginning to end, and is entitled ‘* The Imperial Com an,’’ the E mperor ¢ of Germany 
ir. Thompson will write human life stories on the **Czar,’ King Edward,"’ the Pope,"* 
** Bernhardt,’’ and other celebrities of the old world, whom Mr. Thompson has met person “ily ‘ 
These articles will be illustrated by photographs taken especially for ‘‘ Human Life.*"* 


John D. Rockefeller 


Mr. Charles Edward Russell is one of our greatest American writers. 

His series of articles, ‘‘ Where Did You Get It, Gentlemen f'’ now appearing in Everybody's, 
fs attracting world-wide attention. 

Ve have completed arrangements with Mc. Russell for a series of human life stories of men 
and women prominent in the public eye. Mr. Russell's first article will appear in our Janu 
issue. It will be the greatest human life character story on Jo »ckefeller. Mr. 
analysis of Mr. Rockefeller is new, novel, original and instructi gives one an insight. into 
the very heart and soul of this remarkable man. I). should be read by every man, woman and child 














** Human Life *’ is an exceptionally good magazine 

We also give our subscribers every month a page of cartoons, a page - beautiful women, a page 
of poems we have liked, two pages of stories by our boys and girls, a ge of financial matter 
** The Money we Save,’’ by Walter L. Sawyer, anc two pages of human interest items for women. 





for thirteen months from December, '07, to 
December, '08, inclusive, and a genuine silk J ONLY ONE 
flag, large size, 2 x 3 feet, DOLLAR 


If you will send us a one dollar bill, post office or express money order for 
$1.00, or fifty two-cent postage stamps, we will enter your subscription for thirteen 
months, starting with our December,’07, issue, and send you, free and postpaid, 
a very fine quality, extra heavy, genuine silk flag, 24 x 36 inches. This flag 
purchased alone in any store at $1.50 would be good value. 

We make this liberal offer as we want :o make “ Human Life” known to a half 
million magazine readers. 

As our supply of flags is limited, write now—to-day. Address Humen Life 
Publishing Co., Corner Broad and Franklin streets, Boston, Mass. 

If the above liberal offer does not appeal to you, send us twenty-five one-cent 
postage stamps, and we will send you “ Human Life” for six months, starting 
with our December issue. 

If you reside in the Boston Postal District, Canada or a foreign country, add OLD GLORY 
twenty-five cents to either of the above offers to cover extra postage. Extra fine and heavy genu- 

Upon receipt of a postal card request, we will send a sample copy of “Human Pe, = an Lf ie feet, = 
Life” to any address. ey — 23 le, mon 





**Human Life,’’ the Magazine About People, ) ALL FOR 


CHAS. EDWARD RUSSELL 


| 




















SHORTHAND 
Tested ey. VAS 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters No 

* positions ’’ 7zno ** ruled lines ** — no** shading '’— no ‘‘word- 
signs ’’ —no “‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home stucly, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 


Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 






















**The Japanese Aromatic Incense”’ 
For Deodorizing — Burn it in your home. _ It will positively destroy, in a few moments, all odors caused 
any bles or meats. T 


by cooking onions, cabbage — he most palatable things we eat give off the 
most offensive odors while cooking. does the trick. Try it. We guarantee it or refund your 
money. For Disinfecting— Burn Incenso in the sick room. It will purify the air, disinfect the room 
and has a soothing effect on the patient. Burn it in toilet rooms. Burn it in closets. While it isa mild 
disinfectant, if burned in your home every day, we guarantee it will destroy all disease g: 
Million burners will be and your home will be pleasant and healthful. 

ven away, one Ly each If your druggist does not keep it, send his name and address, together with 25 cents, and 
don’ sale. it one to-day, we will send you both a 25 cent Burner and a 25 cent package of Incenso for 25 

lon’t put it off till tomorrow The Incenso Company, 415 Fifth Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 















Electrical Toys for Boys _ Every Boy a Railroad President 
“HERE ’S great fun owning a railroad 


Real Scientific Novelties and bossing the job. Our Models of 


Practical, Complete, Harmiess, Durable. Locomotives, Trains, Trolley Cars, Dynamos, 
amps, etc., are practical and durable inven- 
Just the things for Christmas tions. They amuse and instruct. T hey point 


many a boy to auseful career. Equippedw ith 
dry batteries, no acids or liquids used, per- 
fectly safe and harmless. Prices from $1 up. 


Illustrated Booklet Sent Free 
THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
252 E. Clifton Ave., Cincianati, 0. 


Largest Manufacturers Electrical Novelties 
in the World 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT 
hats are pleasant 
Christmas pres- 
ents —to give or 
to receive. They 
wear long and 
tHe }§=well. 

mara’ ~—s Knapp-Felt 
De Luxe hats are Six Dol- 
lars—Knapp-Felts are Four 
Dollars, everywhere. 





THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 





THE RAZOR WITH 
A VELVET EDGE 


The 
comfort 
of a shave 
with a Torrey 
Razor cannot be 
approached with any 
of the modern “safety” shaving devices. 


TORREY 
RAZORS 


are the recognized standard by which all 
other shaving implements are judged. The 
skill which made the marvelous old English 
Sheffield blades gives the modern Torrey 
Razor its wonderful keenness and easy 
shaving quality. Ask your dealer for 
Torrey Razors and strops. 

It is worth your while to send for our 
free catalogue. It tells just how to select 
and care for a razor. 


THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR CO. 
Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 








THE 
PLEASURE 
DOUBLE -e 


‘The Records play eee wear 

longest, sweetest in tone, doud- 
A ding the pleasure. The Instru- 

mentsare lower in price ; 7 taper- 


reducing the cost. 
and Record Lists from dealers or 
Universal 


Talking 
Mig. Co., Newark, N. J. 








PLATES, with fine color decorations. 
Subjects: ue Shakespearean” scenes, 
que ne and “Four Ages” scenes. 


Sample plate by mail for 50c in cash. 
‘A beautiful th beautiful thing fora Christmas gift. Order at once. 
THE ADOLPHUS CHINA CO., East Liverpool, O. 
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COUSIN JAMES 
COMES BACK 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


‘Tested us?’’ cried ol in amazement. 
‘‘Well, upon my word 

“Yes,” said bargaret softly. ‘‘He tried 
your’ mettle first telling ae that he 
was going to ee himself by a con- 
fession of poverty, and then he tempted me 
by his offer of wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice. He said we both came through 
the ordeal with flying colors, and he’s goin 
to settle five hundred a year on us, an 
we’re to be married as soon as we like, and 
father was most touched by his generosity. 
They’re talking about the settlements 
now.” 

‘‘Good Heavens!”’ said the bewildered 
Peter. 

I was speechless. 

‘And besides that,” said Margaret with 
a giggle of innocent happiness, ‘‘Cousin 
James is a lonely man. He has no one in 
the world to leave his money to, so he’s 
going to adopt you and me, eter, dear.”’ 


I have never seen a prettier wedding, 
and in their sweet little home there was 
always to be a corner by the fire for Cousin 
James. We saw them off through a shower 
of confetti, and of all that gay assembly, 
handsome Cousin James was the os and 
happiest. When the bridal pair had driven 
off it was he who kept up the spirits of 
Uncle William and Aunt Louisa to the 
bitterend. He wasa wonderful man. But 
it was not till a week later that Cousin 
James left us, never to return, and it was 
not until Uncle William brought his fare- 
well letter to me to read that I ever guessed 
how truly wonderful he was. 

And this was the letter: 


Reed William : 

7 A the time you get this I shall be 
safely on my way home. I have spent 
all my savings, but I have had a very 
pleasant Christmas holiday, and have 
the delightful consciousness of time 
well spent. I have made two young 
people happy for life. 

I have no money, but I am happy to 
know that all your kindness to me in 
the past is rewarded as richly as it 
deserves. 

If the young man finds that he can- 
not keep a wife in luxury on three 
pounds a week, no doubt you will help 
them out with your socal lavish gen- 
erosity. 

Believe me, dear William, 

Always your affectionate and 
grateful 
Cousin JAMEs. 








Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices At teacing 
varieties 
pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Tur- 
keys. Largest Poultry Farm in the world. 
Fowls Northern-raised, healthy and vigorous. 
Fowls, Eggs and Incubators at lowest prices. 
Send for our big 132-page book, ‘* Poultry For 
Profit,’* full of pictures. It tells you how to raise 
poultry and run Incubators successfully. Send 4 
cents for the book, to cover postage. 


J. w. Miller Company, Box 12, Freeport, Ill. 












We sell stories, plays, and book MSS. on commission. We read, 
criticize, and revise all kinds of MSS. and advise you where to 
sell them. We teach Story-Writing and Journalism by mail. 
Our students sell their MSS. for one to five cents a word. Sen 
for free booklet, ‘‘ Writing for Profit’’; tells how and gives 
proof. THORNTON WEST, Editor-in-Chief. 

Endorsed by leading newspapers and magazines. Founded 1895 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 

















The ala da Bright white 
Canton "Gcoime Lamp L 


One match lights this finest of all lights. 

1, 2, 3, 4-burner fixtures, 100-candle pow- 

er each burner. Ideal light for every in- 

door use. Agents get catalog and terins. 
CANTON LIGHT CO. 

910 Ninth Street, Canton, Ohio 


And Safe 


Gilt edged security — first mort- 
gages on improved real estate— 
our capital, a clean record of 14 years and 
6% interest make a savings account with 
us desirable. Write for booklet A. 


dp, | Equitable Banking & Loan Co.,Macon,Ga. 
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Christmas 
Time 


be especially careful to guard 
against inferior articles and 
substitutes. To get the best, all- 
around revolver, simply ask for the 


IVER 
JOHNSON 


Safety 


Automatic Revolver 


And to be sure that it IS a 
genuine Iver Johnson, 
look for the Owl’s 

Head on the grip. 

















HAPPY FACES 


For Every Boy and Girl on Christ- 
mas Day, who gets a 


Premo Junior 


A real camera which we 
havejust perfected, for boys 
and girlsatChristmastime. 


Price only $2.00 


Makes fine 24% x 3Y pic- 
tures and is so simple that 
a six-year-old can operate 
it. Open back—drop in 
Premo Film Pack—close 
back and the camera is 
loaded in daylight. No 
focusing—just point 
the camera at any ob- 

ject—press a button— 
and the exposure is 
made. 

Twelve films in each 
film pack—when one has 
been exposed, pull out a 
black Pome and all is 
ready for the next. 






Buy Men’s Suits, Overcoats 
and Raincoats direct from our 
factory by mail 


For $15 and $18 


We require no security and 
we trust any honest person any- 
where in the United States. 

We send garments on ap- 
proval —you don’t pay a penny 
till you get the clothes and find 
them satisfactory—then pay 
$1.00 A WEEK, 

Weare the pioneers and twice 
over the largest Credit Cloth- 
iers inthe world. We operate 73 
stores in the principal cities of 
the United States and have over 
500,000 customers on our books, 
FREE Send today for our fine line 

of Stylish Winter samples, 
self measurement blank, tape and full 
particulars of our convenient payment 
plan —all free to you. 

Commercial rating $1,000,000, 


Menter & Rosenbloom Co. 
246 St. Paui Street, Rochester, N.Y. 





Our booklet, ‘*To Make Happier Faces 
at Christmas Time,’’ will give you many 
suggestions of gifts suitable for any mem- 
ber of the household. 

Get it at the dealer's, or write us. It’s 
free. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. | 
51 South St. Rochester,N.Y. j 























Feet’ a Day = 

From this size up to largest, standard mills with variable 
friction feed. Favorites in every lumber district. Cut most with 
least power, easy to handle. Edgers, Trimmers, Lath Mills, 
Shingle Mills, Cut off and Rip Saws, etc. Send for free catalog. 

American Saw Mill aeetes 2 ipamed 
17 owed 8t., ‘eemeeiees 
702 Engineering Buil: New York City. 








piaesent Hands, Chatiog 
and all skin troubles. « 4 j:447 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but a reason for it.’ 
Delightful after shaving and 
after Peane. Sold everywhere, 
or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the 
original). Samp/e free. 


Gerhard Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 
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The Nutritive Value of 


Baker's 
Chocolate 


The more that is known 
about Baker's Chocolate 
the more it is valued as 
an article of food. Stu- 
dents of the science of 
nutrition place it very high 
among the foods which 
yield the most for the least 
money. One remarkable 
thing about it is that it 
can be consumed with 
equally good results in hot 
and cold climates. 














Registered U. S. Pat. Office. 





Humboldt found chocolate 
one of the best articles of 
food for mountain climbers 
in the tropics. 

On returning from a trip 
to Alaska some time ago 
an intrepid traveller wrote: 


“It may be of interest to you 
[Walter Baker & Co.] to know 
that while on the toughest mountain 
trail one of my partners and myself 
ate nothing from breakfast till supper 
but your chocolate. We ate about 
one ounce only at a time and fin- 
ished the day in better shape than 
those whoate the usual hearty lunch.” 


127 years of constantly 
increasing sales. 


Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


No other food product 
has a like record. 


Walter Baker & Co.,Lta. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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PROFITABLE BENEVOLENCE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


huge, maroon-colored automobile with a 
leather-ca chauffeur in front. As they 
watched, Mr. bye omy came out to the 
curb and the chauffeur saluted with his 
finger. Mr. Wallingford took from the rear 
seat a broad-checked ulster, put it on, and 
exchanged his derby for a cap to match. 
Then he climbed into the auto and went 
whirring away. 

“That looks like money, don’t it?” de- 
manded Clover. 

“‘T give up,” said Neil. 

“How much do you want for your 
stock?”’ inquired Clover, again with a smile. 

**Par!” exclaimed Neil, once more satis- 
fied. ‘‘Nothing less!” 

“Right you are,” agreed Clover. ‘‘This 
man Wallingford is the greatest ever, I tell 

ou! He’sa wonder, a positive genius, and 
it was a lucky day for me that I met him. 
He will make us all rich.” 

His admiration for Wallingford knew no 
bounds. He had detected in the man a 
genius for chicanery, and so long as he 
was ‘‘in with it” Wallingford might be as 
‘‘smooth” as he liked. Were oy not part- 
ners? Indeed, yes. Share and share alike! 

That night Clover and Neil dined with 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallingford at their hotel, 
and if Neil had any lingering doubts as 
to Mr. Wallingford’s command of money, 
those doubts were dispelled by the size of 
the check, by the obsequiousness shown 
them, and by the way in which Mrs. Wal- 
lingford wore her expensive clothing. After 
dinner Wallingford took them for a ride in 
his automobile, and at a quiet road house, a 
dozen miles out of town, over sparkling 
drinks and heavy cigars, they quite inci- 
dentally discussed a trifling matter of 
business. 

“‘You fellows go ahead with the insur- 
ance part of the game,” Wallingford di- 
rected them. ‘‘I don’t understand any 
part of that business, but I’ll look after the 
stock sales. That I know I can handle.” 

They were enthusiastic in their second- 
ing of this idea, and after this point had 
been reached, the host, his business done, 
took his guests back to town in the auto- 
mobile upon which he had not as yet paid a 
cent, dropping them at their homes in a 
most blissful state of content. 


VI 

ONEY flowed into the coffers of tne 
concern. Mr. Wallingford’s method 
of procedure was perfectly simple. When 
an experimentally-inclined member of any 
one of the out-of-town ‘‘Circles” sent in his 
modest twenty-five dollars for a share of 
stock, or even inquired about it, Mr. Wal- 
lingford promptly got on a train and went 
to see that man. Upon his arrival he imme- 
diately found out how much money the 
man had and issued him stock to the 
amount; then he got introductions to the 
other members and brought home stock 
subscriptions to approximately the exact 
total of their available cash. There was no 
resisting him. Inthemean time, withample 
funds to urge it forward, the membership 
of the organization increased at a rapid 
enough rate to please even the master hand. 
New members meant new opportunities 

for stock sales, and that only, to him. 

To Clover, the world, at last, was as it 
should be. Money was his for the asking, 
and by means which pleased his sense of 
being ‘‘in”’ on a bit of superior cleverness. 
Quite early in the days of plenty he saw a 
side investment which, being questionable, 
tempted him, and he came to Wallingford 
—to borrow money! 

‘*T’ll sell some of your stock,” said Wal- 
lingford. ‘‘I want to sell a little of my own, 
a me 

n all, he sold for Clover five thousand 
dollars’ worth, and the stock was promptly 
reported by the purchasers for transfer on 
the books of the company. Some of Wal- 
lingford’s also camein for transfer, although 
a much less amount. 

Wallingford took the most expensive 
apartments in town, filled them with the 
best furnishings that were made, and lived 
like a king. Mrs. Wallingford secured her 
diamonds again and bought many more. 
Clover himself ‘‘took on airs.” Neil wor- 
ried. He had made a study of the actual 
cost of insurance, and the low rate that 
they were now receiving filled him with 
apprehension. 

‘We’re going on the rocks as fast as we 
can go,’”’ he declared to Clover. ‘‘Accord- 
ing to the tables we’re due for a couple of 


deaths right now, and the longer they delay | 
the more they will bunch up on us. Mark 
what I say: the avalanche will get you 
before you have time to get out, if that’s | 
what you plan on doing. I wish the laws | 
governed our rate here as they do in some 
of the other States.” 

“‘What's the matter with the rate?” | 
demanded Clover. ‘‘ When it’s inadequate | 
we'll raise it.” 

‘That isn’t what we’re promising to do,”’ 
insisted Neil. ‘‘We’re advertising a per- 
manent flat rate.”’ 

“‘Show me where,” said Clover. 

Neil tried to do so, but everywhere, in 
their policies, in their literature, or even in 
their correspondence, that he pointed out a 
statement apparently to that effect, Clover 
showed him a “joker” clause contradict- 
ing it. 

“*You see, Neil, you're too hasty in jump- 
ing at conclusions,’’ he expostulated. ‘‘ You 
know that the law will not permit us to 
claim a flat rate without a sufficient cash 
provision, under State control, to guar- 
antee it, and compels us to be purely an 
assessment company. When the time 
comes that we must do so, we will do pre- 
cisely what other companies have p and 
before us: raise the rate. If it becomes 
ave the company will drop out of 

usiness, as so many others have; but we 
will be out of it long before then.”’ 

“Yes,” retorted Neil, ‘‘and thousands of 
people who are too old to get fresh insur- 
ance at any price, and who will have paid 
for years, will be left holding the bag. 

‘The trouble with you, Neil, is that you 
have a streak of yellow,” interrupted Clover 
impatiently. ‘‘Don’t you like your fifty a 
week ?”’ 


“ce ” 


*‘Don’t you like your fifteen thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock?” 

“It looks good to me,”’ confessed Neil. 

‘Then keep still or sell out and get out.” 

“I’m not going to do that,” said Neil 


deliberately. He had his slow mind made | 
up at last. ‘I’m going to stick, and re- | 


organize the company when it goes broke!”’ 
hen Clover reported this to Walling- 
ford that gentleman laughed. 
“* How is he on ritual work?” he wanted 
to know. 
“Fine! He’s got a streak of fool ear- 


nestness in him that makes him take to that | 


flubdubbery like a duck to water.”’ 

“Then send him out as a special degree | 
master to inaugurate the new lodges that 
are formed. He’s a nuisance in the office.” 

In this the big man had a double pur- 
pose. Neil was paying entirely too much 
attention to Minnie Bishop of late, and 
Wallingford resented the interference. His 
pursuit of the girl was characteristic. He 
gave her flowers and boxes of candy in an 
offhand way, not as presents, but as re- 
wards. As the business grew he appropri- 
ated her services more and more to his own 
individual work, seating her at a desk in 
his private room, and a neat balance-sheet | 
would bring forth an approving word and 
an offhand: 

‘Fine work. I owe you theatre tickets 
for that.” 

The next time he came in he would 
bring them and drop them upon her desk, 
with a brusque heartiness that was in- 
tended to disarm suspicion, and with a 
suggestion to take her mother and sister 
along. Moreover, he raised her salary from 
time to time. The consideration that he 
showed her would have won the gratitude 
of any girl unused to such attentions and 
unfamiliar with the ways of the world, but 
under them she nevertheless grew troubled 
and thoughtful. Noticing this, Walling- 
ford conceived the idea that he had made 
an impression, whereupon he ventured to 

ome a shade more personal. 

About this time another disagreeable 
thing came to her attention and plunged 
her into perplexity. Clover walked into 
Mr. Wallingford’s room just as the latter 
was preparing to go out. 

“Tag, you’re it, Wallingford,” said 
Clover jovially, holding out a piece of 
paper. ‘“‘I’ve just found out that your note 
was due yesterday.” 

“Quit joking with me on Wednesdays,”’ 
admonished Wallingford, and taking the 
note he tore it into little bits and threw 
them into the waste-basket. 

“‘Here! That’s two thousand dollars, 
and it’s mine,’’ Clover protested. 
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The Pen That 
Writes When You 
Want it to Write 


F YOU can’t depend on your 

fountain pen writing immediately 
you touch the point to paper — 
without thumping or ‘‘coaxing’’ to 
make the ink flow—it proves little 
more than an annoyance, instead 
of the convenience it should be. 

When you write with the ‘‘Swan’”’ 
Fountain Pen the ink responds 
instantly every time you put 
the pen to the paper—no 
matter how light the touch 
—and it continues to write 
smoothly, freely and 
evenly, without blots or 
spurts, or skips until 
the last drop of ink is 
exhausted from the 

barrel. 





















Isn’t this the pen 
you want? 


In the ‘‘Swan”’ 
ink is scientifically 
regulated and 
supplied to both 
top and bottom 
of the pen point 
—exactly meet- 
ing nature’s 
requirements. 








We'd like to 
proveto youthat 
the ‘‘Swan’’ is 
the best fountain 

pen for you—the 
one pen that will 
give you continued 
and unqualified 

satisfaction. We 
know if you try one 
you will be fully con- 
vinced that it is the 
best fountain pen you 
have ever held in your 
hand. When you have 

proved what a sure, 
quick and steady writer 
it is—when you know it 
is dependable and has none of the 
faults common to cheap fountain 
pens—then no other fountain pen 
will be good enough for you. 

So that you may choose the style 
that suits you best, write today for 
our attractive booklet illustrating 
many different styles of ‘‘Swan’’ 
Fountain Pens and explaining the 
details of the ‘‘Swan’”’ construction. 
If anearby dealer cannot supply you 
we will fill your order direct. Write 
for the booklet today. Address 


Dept. A 
MABIE, TODD & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843) 
130 Fulton Street 149 Dearborn Street 
New York Chicago 
London Paris Brussels Manchester 








Wallingford laughed. 
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Wide roomy 
berths on the 


Golden State 
Limited 
make night-time vie 
with day-time in 
comfort for the trav- 
eller all the way to A 


CALIFORNI 


gq There is not a tedious hour on this famous 
“home-club-on-wheels.” @ Everything is 
planned to make your trip something to re- 
member. 

@ Reading and smoking rooms, mission dining car, barber, 


buffet, observation parlor, electric lights, and the new 
Garland ventilator—all combine to make the trip a fitting 
prelude to the pleasures of sunny California. 


Leaves Chicago and St. Louis daily over the 
El Paso short line, route of lowest altitudes. 


@ Write for illustrated booklets 
describing the Golden State and the H ) C . 
“d 


trip on the Golden State Limited, 
Reserve accommodations early. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Passenger Traffic Mgr., Chicago. 
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WILBVR'S 


CHOCOLATE 


BVDS 


Moulded like a rosebud, with 
a flavor all their own. 


Little cones of 
solid chocolate, 
deliciously fla- 
vored an 0S- 
sessing that 
smooth melting 
quality to be 
found only in 
the very highest 
grade, 

They may be had 
of confectioners or 
druggists at 80 cents 
the pound. 

But if you cannot 
find the Buds on sale, we will! mail you a 4-lb. box 
for 60 cents or 1-lb, for a dollar. 

A sample box for your dealer's name and 30 cents in stamps, 
if you prefer; but only one box to the same address. 


Hi. 0. Wilbur & Sons, 222 Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PATENT 


Iq SHEET C bi t 
Stewart’s 222 Cabine 
Will Be An Ideal Cliristmas Gift 
A new and strikingly original idea in construction. Music filed 
alphabetically ; cabinet dust-proof, compact, instantly accessible. 
You don't have to lookall through your musicto find the desired copy. 














EET ae 


Oak or 
Ma y 
Finish 





Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 
Refunded. Send for Folder. 


MIDDLEPORT, OHIO 


©, H. STEWART 
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“You didn’t really think I'd pay it, did 
you? Why, I told you at the time that it 
was only a matter of form; and, besides 
that, you know my motto: ‘I never give up 
money,’” and, still chuckling, he went out. 

‘*Isn’t he the test ever?” said Clover 
eee. to Minnie. 

But Minnie could not see the joke. If 
Wallingford “never gave up money,” and 
Clover subscribed to that clever idea with 
such enthusiasm that he was willing to be 
laughed out of two thousand dollars, what 
would become of her mother’s little nest- 
egg? A thousand dollars was a tragic 
amount to the Bishops. 

That very evening, as Wallingford went 
out, he ventured to pinch and then to pat 
her cheek, and shame crimsoned her face 
that she had brought upon herself the 
coarse familiarities which now she sud- 
denly understood. Neil, who had come in 
from a trip that afternoon, walked into the 
office just after Wallingford had gone and 
found her crying. The sight of her in tears 
broke down the reserve that she had forced 
upon him, so that he told her many things, 
told them eloquently, too, and suddenly 
she found herself glad that he had come— 

lad to rely upon him and confide in him. 
Naturally, when she let him draw from her 
the cause of her distress, he was furious. 
He wanted to hunt Wallingford at once 
and chastise him, but she stopped him with 
vehement earnestness. 

‘‘No,” she insisted, ‘‘ A geoecetn | forbid 
it! When Mr. Wallingford comes here to- 
morrow I want him to find me the same as 
ever, and I do not want one word said that 
will make him think I am any different. 
But I want you to walk home with me, if 
you can spare the time. I want.to talk 
with you.’ 


Vir 

N@™ the next day, had a great idea, 

which was nothing more nor less than 
a Supreme Circle Conclave, in which a 
picked degree team would —— the 
ritual, and to which delegates from the 
local circles should be invited. They had 
never held a Supreme Conclave, and they 
needed it to arouse enthusiasm. Clover 
fell in with the idea at once. It would pro- 
vide him with an opportunity for one of 
the spread-eagle speeches he was so fond of 
making. As this phase of the business— 
the insurance and the lodge work—was 
left comely in charge of Clover and 
Neil, Wallingford made no objections, and, 
having ample funds for carrying out such a 
plan, it was accordingly arranged. 

Neil went on the road at once about this 
business, but letters between himself and 
Minnie Bishop passed almost daily. An 
indefinable change had come over the girl. 


She had grown more earnest, for one = 


but she assumed a forced flippancy wit 

Wallingford because she found that it was 
her only defense against him. She turned 
off his advances as jests, and her instinct of 
coquetry, though now she recognized it and 
was ashamed of it, made her able to puzzle 
and hold uncertainly aloof even this experi- 
enced ‘‘man of the world.” It was imme- 
diately after she had jerked her hand away 
from under his one afternoon that, in place 
of thereproof he had half expected from her, 
she turned to him witha most dazzling smile. 

‘“‘By the way, we’ve both forgotten some- 
thing, Mr. Wallingford,” she said. ie 
ter day for the Bishops is long past due.”’ 

‘*What is it that is past due?” he asked 
in surprise. 

‘““When my mother bought her stock, 
oe know, you promised that she should 

ave twelve per cent. interest on it, pay- 
able every three months.” 

“That’s right,” he admitted, looking at 
her curiously, and before she started home 
that evening he handed her an envelope 
with thirty dollars in it. 

She immediately made a note of the 
ys" a and dropped it in the drawer of her 

esk. 

“Never mind entering that in your 
books,”’ he said hastily; ‘‘just keep the 
memorandum until we arrange for a reg- 
ular dividend, then it can all ‘be sted at 
once. It’s—it’s a matter that been 
overlooked.” 

She thanked him for the money and took 
it home with her. She had been planning 
for a week or more upon how to get this 
thirty dollars. On the very next day, 
while he was absorbedly poring over a 
small account-book that he kept locked 
carefully in his desk, he found her standing 


de him. 
“T’m afraid I shall have to ask you to 
buy back mother’s stock in the company,” 
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Martin Skates have all the virtues of 
the old style skates, plus compactness ; 
they fold flat to carry in the wallet. Cost 
no more. Will cling to new or worn-down 
heels ; arestrong and smart in appearance. 


A pair in a wallet, an ideal Christmas gift. 
Ask your dealer or write us for free booklet G. 
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“‘The Whole Thing in a Nutshell’’ 


200 Eggs 
a Year 
Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 


HE sixth edition of the book “ 200 Eggs a Year 

Per Hen,” is now ready. Revised, enlarged, and 

in part rewritten; 96 pages. Contains among other 
things the method of feeding by which Mr. S. D. Fox, 
of Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of $100 in gold offered 
by the manufacturers of a well-known condition powder 
for the best egg record during the winter months. 
Simple as a, b, c,—and yet we guarantee it to start 
hens to laying earlier and to induce them to lay more 
eggs than any other method under the sun, The book 
also contains a recipe for egg food and tonic used by 
Mr. Fox, which brought him in one winter day 68 eggs 
from 72 hens; and for five days in succession from 
the same flock 64 eggs a day. Mr. E. F, Chamber- 
lain, of Wolfboro, N. H., says: ‘ By following the 
methods outlined in your book I obtained 1,496 eggs 
from 91 R. I. Reds in the month of January, I' ” 
From 14 pullets picked at random out of a farmer's 
flock the author got 2,999 eggs in one year—an 
average of over 214 eggs apiece. It has been my am- 
bition in writing *‘200 Eggs a Year Per Hen" to make 
it the standard book on egg production and profits in 
poultry. ‘Tells all there is to know, and tells it in a 
plain, common-sense way. 





Price, 50 cents, or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the American Poultry Advocate, both 
for '75c., or given as a premium for two yearly 
subscriptions at 50 cents each. 
Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 40 to 80 pages, 
50 cents per year. 3 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample 
Free. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
127 Hogan Block Syracuse, N.Y. 
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At last the perfect Pipe—the pipe that 
it is a delight to smoke —that never 
bites,and thatis Free fromtherank odors 
which women so detest about the house. 
‘The man who says he cannot smoke a 
pe CAN smoke this one —and with the 
keenest pleasure that tobacco ever gave. 
It is made of specially annealed glass— Unbreak- 
able, Non-Absorbent and readily Cleanable, with 
an inner ted-bowl of ingeni construction, 
allowing every grain of the tobacco to be burned 
to a dry ash —and drawing the nicotine away from 
mouth contact. That does away with the nasty little 
heel of nicotine —soaked residue with its bad odor 
and tongue biting taste. It is the only pipe in 
the world that remains cool throughout — whose 
last whiff is as sweet as the first. 
Smoke it for a week on trial. Your money 
back then if not satis- 
fied. In ordering 
state preference 
for straight 
or curved 
stem. 












Price $1.50 
(with case $2.00) 
AS 2 postpaid in U.S. and 
yy’ Canada. Foreign coun- 
J tries add postage. 
> Send free booklet, 
iy ‘The History of Smoking.’ 
TURCO-AMERICAN PIPE CO. 
\ 274 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
Xe Reference, binge oe bere of Com- 
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the world. Information for 5c postage 
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Delivered 


Felt Romeos 


FOR WOMEN 


Made of fine, pure ‘‘ Comfy Felt,’’ richly fur 
bound. Soles of noiseless belting leather. 
Colors: Black, Red, Brown, Drab, Dark 
Green, Navy Blue, Gray, Wine and Purple. 
Send for Catalogue No. 38, showing many new styles. 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
American Felt Building 


114-116 East 13th Street New York 
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elty you ever heard. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
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MakeMoney Growing Violets 


Write now for beautiful Free Booklet and learn how to make large 
profits all winter growing violets outdoors in a cheap cold frame 
or in the house in pots and boxes. Hundreds of flowers easily 
raised and quickly sold. In demand everywhere. A fascinating 
occupation for either sex, young or old. Costs little to start. A few 
of our plants are big producers. 


Dept. 18, Elite Conservatories, Dedham, Mass. 





THE SATURDAY 


she said. That morning’s mail had been 
unusually heavy in stock sale possibilities. 
‘“We have a sudden pressing need for that 
thousand dollars, and we’ll just have to 
have it, that’s all.” 

Wallingford’s first impulse was to dis- 
suade her from this idea, but another 
thought now came to him as he looked 
musingly into his roll-top desk; and as 
the girl, standing above him, gazed down 
upon his thick neck and puffy cheeks 
he reminded her of nothing so much as a 
monstrous toad. 

“Have you the stock certificate with 
you?” he inquired presently. 

No, she had not. 

“Well, bring it down to-night,” he said, 
‘and I’ll give you a check for it. I’m going 
away on a little trip to-morrow, and I want 
— to get me up a statement out of the 

oks, anyhow.”’ 

For an instant the girl hesitated with a 
sharp intake of breath. Then she said: 

“Very well,” and went home. 

That night, when she returned, she 
paused in the hall a moment to subdue her 
trepidation, then, whether foolish or not, 
but with such courage as men might envy, 
she boldly opened the door and stepped in. 
She found Wallingford at his desk, and she 
had walked up to him and laid at his clbow 
the stock certificate, properly released, be- 
fore he turned his unusually flushed face 
toward her. In his red eyes she saw that 
he had been dining rather too well, even 
for him. She had been prepared even for 
this, however, and her voice was quite 
steady as she asked: 

“‘Have you the check made out, Mr. 
Wallingford?” 

‘‘There’s no hurry about it,’”’ he said a 
trifle thickly. ‘‘There’s some work I want 
you to do first.” 

“I’d rather you would make out the 
check now,” she insisted, ‘‘so that I won’t 


forget it.” 

Laboriously he filled out the blank and 
signed it and watched her smooth, white 
fingers as she folded it and snapped it into her 
purse. Then suddenly he swung his great 
arm about her waist and drew her toward 
him. What followed was the surprise of 
his life, for a very sharp steel hatpin was 
jabbed into-him in half a dozen indiscrim- 
inate places, and Minnie Bishop stood 
panting in the middle of the floor. 

‘*T have endured it here for weeks now, 
longer than I believed it possible,’ she 
shrieked at him, crying hysterically, ‘‘ be- 
cause we couldn’t afford to lose this money: 
stood it for days when the sight of you 
turned me sick! It seems a year ago, you 
ugly beast, that Imadesure you were a thief, 
but I wouldn’t leave till I knew it was the 
right time to ask P pw for this money!” 

Dazed, he stood nursing his hurts. One 
of her strokes had beer into his cheek, and 
as he took his reddened handkerchief away 
from it a flood of rage came over him and 
he took a step forward; but he had mis- 
calculated her spirit. 

“TI wish I had killed you!” she cried, 
and darted out of the door. 


Vir 
~— three days Mr. Wallingford was 
confined to his room under the care of 
his wife, whom he told that he had been 
attacked by a footpad, ‘‘a half-crazy for- 
eigner with a stiletto.” For a week more 
he was out of town. A ge tele- 

m from Clover brought him in from 

is stock-drumming transactions, and by 
the time he arrived in the city he was ready 
for any emergency, though finally attrib- 
uting the call to the fact, which he had 
almost forgotten, that to-morrow was the 
first day of the three set apart for the 
Supreme Circle Conclave of the Noble 
Order of Friendly Hands. 

He arrived at about eight o’clock in the 
evening, and as his automobile rolled past 
the big building where their offices were 
located, he glanced up and saw that lights 
were blazing brightly from the windows. 
Anxious to find out at once the true status 
of affairs he went up. He was surprised to 
find the big reception-room full of hard- 
featured men who looked uncomfortable 
in their ‘“‘ best clothes,” and among them he 
recognized two or three, from surrounding 
ann towns, to whom he had sold stock. 
At first, as he opened the door, black looks 
were cast in his direction, and a couple of 
the men half arose from their seats; but 
they sat down again as Mr. J. Rufus 
Wallingford’s face beamed with a cordial 
smile. 

“*Good-evening, gentlemen,” he observed 
cheerfully, with a special nod for those he 
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‘*The Brush 
of the 
Future” 


Instant Lather 


Clean 
Hygienic 
Convenient 
Self Contained 


Bristles are 
‘*Rubberset”’ 
and guaranteed 
not to shed. 


A germ-proof alumi- 
num tube of plastic 
soap in the handle 
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Newark, N.J. 
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A Christmas Suggestion 


is within reach of any man with snap enough to start 
A box of one dozen Pullman skirt and trouser and keep going. Our course of mail instruction is 
They make an inexpensive, practical gift. Equally prepared and taught from a practical standpoint by 
acceptable to lady or gentleman. u Certified Public Accountants and capable lawyers in 
Hangers are made of non-rusting Aluminoy, beautifully actual practice. Theory of Accounts, Practical 
finished in black enamel, and can be conveniently carried Accounting, Audi Commercial Law—also 
in suit case or bag. They prevent and remove wrinkles Bookkeeping and Business Practice—aided by 
from skirts and trousers. * instructive individual criticism and suggestion. All 
Upon receipt of $1.00, we will send to any address, solidly practical. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


charges prepaid, one dozen hangers neatly packed in 
handsome leatherette box. 
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“Acorn Light” turns on and off like city gas; no dirt, 
smoke nor odor. Write now for the Free 80-Page Book and 
learn how little it costs to install a system and what a big 
saving it is over any other light. Tell us in the coupon 
what you are particularly interested in lighting, whether 
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you also special information to cover that and 
explain it fully, Fid/ in this coupon now, Check 
the particular light you want to know about 
and SEND i/7 TOUS TODAY. Address 
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remembered, and then he stalked calmly 
through the reom. 

The nights being cool now, Mr. Walling- 
ford wore an ulster of rich material and 
of a fit which made his huge bulk seem 
the perfection of el ce. Upon his feet 
were shining patent leather shoes, upon his 
head was a shining high hat. He carried 
one new glove in his gloved left hand; 
from his right hand gleamed the big dia- 
mond. His ulster hung open in front, dis- 
playing his sparkling fpin, his rich 
scarf of the latest pattern, his fancy waist- 
coat. He held his head high, and no man 
could stand before him nor against him. 
When the door had closed behind him they 
almost sighed in unison. ‘There went 
money, sacred money, even the more so 
that some of it was their own! 

In the inner office, Wallingford was sur- 
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tic light is lamp 
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XPERIENCE is a teacher that 





Experience has proved warm air 
to be the heat conducive to best health. Underfeed heat is 


not only clean and uniform, insuring fewer colds, but it is 
the cheapest heat. The 


tough, perfectly prised to find Minnie Bishop present and = genes 
transparent working earnestly upon the books. Look- cob ttt deendee ieee never takes a vacation— 


ing up-she met his darkening glance de- 
fiantly, but even if he had chosen to speak 
to her there was no time, for Clover had 
opened the door of his own private office 
and ted him with a curt nod. 

‘*Come in here,” said Clover roughly. 
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Stylish and Comfortable 
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Cushion Sole 
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“T want to talk to you.” 
It was the inevitable moment, the one 
for — Wallingford had long been pre- 


pared. : 
‘Certainly,’ he said with aappeneting 
cheerfulness, and, walking in, he let Clover 
close the door behind him. He sat com- 
fortably in the big leather chair at the side 
of the desk and lit a cigar, while Clover 
plumped himself in his own swivel. 
‘‘Who are the Rubes outside?” asked 
Wallingford, puffing critically at his half- 
dollar perfecto. 
‘‘Neil’s picked d 


oe 


team,’ answered 
Clover shortly. e had them meet up 
here to-night for some instructions, I be- 
lieve, but he’s not here yet. It’s his affair 


entirely. -I want to see you about some- ' 


| else. 

“Blaze away,” said Wallingford with 

srg heartiness, carefully placing his silk 
at upon a clean sheet of paper. He was 

still smiling cheerfully, but in his eyes had 

come the trace of a glitter. 

“‘T’'ll blaze away all right, whether I 
have your invitation or not!” snapped 
Clover. ‘‘You’ve been givi me the 
double cross. For every share of stock you 
sold for the company you’ve sold five of 
your own and pocketed the money.” 

‘““Why shouldn’t I?” inquired Mr. 
Wallingford calmly, his willingness to 
admit it so pleasantly amountihg to inso- 
lence. ‘‘It was my stock, and the money I 
got for such of it as I sold was my money.” 

“Such of it as you sold!” repeated 
Clover indignantly. ‘‘I know how much 
you unloaded. You have placed a trifle 
over twenty thousand for the company 

‘‘And five thousand for you,’ Walling- 
ford reminded him. ‘I suppose you went 
South with the proceeds. If you didn’t 
you’re crazy!” 

Clover flushed a trifle. 

“But you got rid of nearly sixty thou- 
sand dollars of your own stock,”’ he ch; 
bitterly. It still rankled in him that Wal- 
lingford had “handed the lemon” to him. 
Him! Monstrous that a man should be so 
dishonorable! ‘‘ You played me for a mark. 
When you handed out my certificates you 
instructed every man to send them in for 
transfer, but when you peddled oP you 
said nothing about that, and only the few 
yaps who or to know about such 
things sent them in. You're nearly all 
sold out, and I’m holding the "ge 

“Right you are,” admitted Wallingford, 
openly amused. ‘‘I have a few shares left 
in my desk, Sone and I’ll make you a 
present of them. I’m going out of the com- 
pany, you know.” 

“*You’re not!” exclaimed Clover, smit- 
ing his fist upon his desk. “‘We were in 
this thing together, half and half, and I 
want my share!”’ 

Wallingford laughed. 

“*T told you once,” he informed his irate 
— “‘that I never give up any money. 

y action is strictly legal. Now, don’t 
choke!” he added as he saw Clover about 
to make another objection. ‘‘ You ve not 
agasp coming. When I took hold here you 
were practically on your last legs. ou 
have had a salary of one hundred dollars a 
week since that time. In addition to that 
I have handed you five thousand dollars, 
and you have nearly sixty thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock left. You can do just what 
I have been doing: sell your stock and get 
out. As for meI am out, and that’s all there 




























Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 


Saves one-half to two-thirds on Coal Bills 





HERE’S HOW:-—In the Underfeed low-priced slack burns as easily and 


yields as much heat as high-priced anthracite. 
Smoke and gases, wasted in other furnaces, must 


The saving is yours. 


Figure the difference in cost. 


pass thru the flame, are consumed and turned into heat, for a// the fire is 
on top in the Underfeed—a furnace which soon pays for itself. 


£. C. Hamilton, of Washington C. H., O., an Underfeed user, answering an inquirer, writes: 


‘*The Underfeed is the cheapest furnace on 
the market, because of its durability and 
capacity for retaining heat. It is very easy 
to manage and requires but little attention. 
l use a coking coal — West Virginia Slack — 
delivered at $1.50aton. Pocahontas, used 


Underfeed 





ae 


We'd be glad to send a lot of fac-simile testimonials, just as full of saving cheer, with our illustrated 
oklet, describing this furnace marvel. 


Department are yours—-Free. Write today, giving name of local dealer with whom you prefer todeal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO., 329 W. Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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DEALERS—Have You Read Our Proposition ? 


in top-feeds, costs $4.50 to $4.75aton. We 
heat 8 rooms and 2 halls. Iam glad to tell 
the story of my good fortune in the selection 
of a furnace, so that those who are looking 
for comfort in heat, and economy in fuel can 
have the benefit of my experience.’* 


Heating plans and services of our Engineerin 
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‘Ever-Ready ; 





Safety Razor 


_ 
I in the world. Complete for 
$1.00 with silver nickeled frame 
—12 Ever-Ready blaces, safety 
frame, handle and blade stropper 
attractively cased. Extra blades 
12 for 75 cents, which also fitGem 
am! Star frames. Six new Ever- 
Ready )blacdes exchanged for six cull 
ones and 25 cents. On E ° 
where. Mail orders prepaid $1.00. 
American Safety Razor Co. 
320 Broadway, New York. 
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ith Every Set 





“BEST LIGHT 


Makesand burnsits own gas. 
Costs two cents per week. 
Pure white, safe 100 to 500 can- 
dle power light. Brighter than 
electricity or acetylene —is 
cheaper than kerosene. 
May be lighted instantly. 
























is the easiest 


Page Fence is" 


u 

lifetime. It’s 
made from heavy coiled-spring high-carbon steel 
wire. Requires few posts, no top boards or base 
boards. Withstands roughest treatment and 
severest strain. 





Always strong, firm and rigid. 
rite for catalog. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Box 8922, Adrian, Mich. 
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SIX PER CENT 


The Certificates of Deposit issued by this bank 
afford ample security for savings or other idle 
funds, yielding six per cent interest payable twice 
a year. Write for our booklet ‘‘S,’’ telling all 
about these Certificates. 


FIRST TRUST & SAVI 


CAPITAL $100.00 BILLINGS. MONT. 


Pony Rigs for 
Boys and Girls 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING 
Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony 
line of wheeled vehicles and sleighs, all 
styles, strong, roomy, safe, combine 
best material, original designs, expert 
workmanship,—nobby and durable. 
OUR PONY FARM is the best stocked 
in the West. Prompt shipments. Illustrated catalog free 

Michigan Buggy Co., 373 Office Building, Kalam: 


a Stereopticon and Moving 
Picture Outfits 7°” 6 Mone” 


Finest collec- 
All the latest Films. Write for new Cat- 
alogue which also tells how to con- 
duct Profitable Entertainments. Prices 
within reach of all. 











‘azoo, Mich. 








Establishea 1/83 
McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dept. S,49 Nassau St., NewYork 













Nosmoke, dirt, grease or 
every lamp warranted. 
Agents wanted. Write 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 
THE ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER 
R A famous book of tested, economical 
published to sell at 25c, We will sen 
it free. Just send your name and address. 
2213 No. American Street, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Makers of the famous Enterprise Meat and Food Choppers 
TYPEWRITER 
AM ificent CHRIST- 
—Old and Young. 
A warranted, high-grade type- 
work. Takes i ae $58,$50 
AGENTS WANTED 


odor. Over 200 styles — 
for catalog now. 
* 

Best 200 Recipes 

pt oe and illustrated ee bee, 

The ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of Pa., 

MAS GIFT for everybody 
writer that does every class of 
POSTAL TYPEWRITER CoO., Dept. 18, Norwalk, Conn. 





Ann Arbor Lighting tee are 

= complete lighting systems for Homes, 
Stores, Churches, etc. Brighter than 
orelectricity, and cost one-tenthas 


gas 
much. Each lamp gives 300 to 600c.p. 
at less than 4c. per hour. Prices $10 
up according to number of lamps. 
We want ¢ > 
Catalog, prices and terms on request. 
SUPERIOR MFG. CO. 
275 Second St. Ann Arbor, Mich. 








10 Gillette Blades 25c. 


Send 10 dull with 25c. Add 2c. for each extra. 
Same blades returned keener, better than new. 


Chemical Steel Co., 7 W. Madison Street, Chicago 




















THIN MODEL 


DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURERS 
, AT GREAT SAVING 
Gentlemen's seven jewels, nickel movement, pendant 
wind and set, lever escapement, quick train, ali parts 
interchangeable ; in gold filled case, guar- 
anteed to wear 20 years; plain polishe $ ~ 5 
or engine turned; excellent timekeeper. 
SELLS THROUGH RETAILERS FOR = 
$10 to $12. 
Also cased in gun metal or nickel for $3.95. 
Inlaid gun metal or silver, $5.20. 
EXTRA THIN — seve Sue Jewels, cased 
in 25 year case, soli 1 aring bow 
Retalisfor$istosis $12.85 
Cues in gun — $10.00. 
Fifteen jewels, ear case . ° ° ° 
“i sem etalls for $20 to $25 $14.75 
venteen jewels, year case ° ° 
Retails for $35 $21.00 
_ esp gent Cpe psen fifteen jewels, open 
ce, 14 kt. solid gold case . ° e e 
Retails for $30to335° $21.00 
Cased in gun metal, $11.75; silver $13.20. 
Add 16c if you wish watch sent by registered mail. 
KEPT IN REPAIR FREE FOR FIVE YEARS 
Money cheerfully refunded for the asking. 
The distinctive beauty of these new models has led them to 
be known as the ‘‘ fulldress’’ watch. Forthe neat dresser who 


desires an accurate, up-to-date but m oderate priced watch, at 
slight advance over cost of production. for Booklet ‘‘B."’ 
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TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
waterproof coating. “‘ New-Skin” relieves Cuts, 
Abrasions, Hang- Nails, Chapped and Split Lips 
’ or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly re- 
lievesChilblains, Frosted Ears, Stingsof Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous § , etc., etc. 
A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
feet from being chafed or blistered by new or heavy 
shoes. MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICY- 
CLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are liable to 
bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “NEW- 
SKIN” will relieve these injuries, will not wash 
off, and afterit is applied the injufy is forgotten, as 
“NEW-S. ” makes a temporary new skin un- 
til the broken skin is healed under it. “ Paint it 
with ‘New-Skin’ and forget it,” is literally true. 
CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for “‘NEW- 
SKIN.” No one b imi 
trading on our rep i and the 
tator would be worthless anyway. 
Always Insist on Getting ‘* New-Skin”’ 
Sample size, 10c. Family size (like illustration), 25¢, 
Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c. 
AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package any- 
where in the United States on receipt of price. 


DOUGLAS MFG. CO. 
Dept. R. 64-66 Poplar 8t., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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Give him the R. ‘, 
Cigar Cutter 


Every smoker wants one. A handsome, handy 
article that cuts clean — never tears or breaks the 
cigar — prevents wrapper from unravelling. Lies 
flat in the vest-pocket or can be attached to key- 
> Lasts a life-time. 

ade in Sterling Silver and 14k. Gold, plain or 
beautifully engraved. Also in 14k. Gold, set with 
Diamon 

If your jeweler doesn’t carry the R. S. Cigar Cutter, 

write for our FREE pamphlet, describing the 

Cutter and telling you where to get it. 


Enos Richardson & Co.,21 A Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y. 
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is to it! I have all I want and I’m going 
to quit!” 

e door had opened and Neil stood 
on the threshold. 

“You bet you’re going to quit!” said 
Neil. His face was pale but his eyes were 
blazing and his fists were clenched. ‘‘ You’re 
both going to quit, but not the way you 
think you are! Come out here. Some of 
my friends are in the waiting-room, and 
they want to see you right away!”’ 

lover had turned a sickly, ashen white, 
but baa grt arose to his feet. 

‘You tell them to go plumb to the other 
place,” he snarled. 

His eyes were widened until they showed 
the whites. He was fully as much cowed 
by the suggestion as Clover, but he would 
‘put up a front’’ to the last. 

“Come in, boys!” commanded Neil 
loudly. 

They came with alacrity. They crowded 
into the small room, packing it so snugly 
that Neil and Wallingford and Clover, 
forced into the little space before Clover’s 
desk, stood touching. 

‘““What does this mean?” demanded 
Wallingford, glaring at the invaders. 

He stood almost head and shoulders 
above them, and where he met a man’s 
eyes those eyes dropped. Some of them 
who had not removed their hats hastily 
did so. His lordliness was still potent. 

“You can’t bluff me!’ shrieked Neil, 
who, standing beside him, shook his fist 
in Wallingford’s face. The contrast be- 
tween the sizes of the two men would have 
been ludicrous, had it not been for Neil’s 
intensity, which seemed to expand him, to 
make him and his passionate purpose 
colossal. ‘‘I know you, and these men 
don’t!” he went on, his neck-chords 
swelling with anger. ‘‘Why, think of it, 

entlemen, in the four months that he has 
n here this man has taken sixty thou- 
sand dollars from the hard-working mem- 
bers of this Order, has stuffed it in his 
ae and is getting ready to leave! The 
ittle girl out there who is getting us up a 
statement for to-morrow figured him out 
for the dog he is while I was still groping 
for the facts. He tried to take her for a 
fool, but she—she——-”’ His voice broke 
and he smacked his fist in his palm to 
loosen his tongue. 

“You're a smart man, Mr. Wallingford, 
but you made a few mistakes. One of 
them was in sending me on the road so you 
could—so you ” again his voice broke 
and he sank his nails into his palms for 
control. ‘‘ You thought this meeting was 
a mere jolly for our members, didn’t you? 
It’s not. These men are here solely as 
representatives of the business interests of 
their friends. We’re going to put this 
Order back upon a sound basis, and the 
first thing we’re going to do is to cut out 

ft. y, you unclean whelp,” again 
eil’s voice broke and he ground his fist in 
his hand, ‘‘you have spent over fourteen 
thousand dollars in the four months you 
have been here, and you have—or had, up 
to a week ago—forty-five thousand dollars 
in the Second National—all of poor men’s 
money! How doI know? You lost your 
bank-book which had just been balanced. 
As for you, Clover, you’re a clog upon the 
business, too!” 

Clover had brought this upon himself by 
darting at Wallingford a glance of hate, 
which Neil caught. 

“Now this is what you’re going to do, 
James Clover. For having fathered the 
Order you're to be allowed to keep the five 
thousand dollars you got for the sale of 
stock. Your remaining stock you’re going 
to transfer over to our treasury, and then 

ou’re going to step down and out. As 

or you, Mr. J. Rufus Wallingford, you're 
going to write a check for forty-five 
thousand dollars, payable to the company.”’ 

“What you are asking of me is unjust— 
and absurd,”’ whined 7 

“‘Write that check!”’ Neil almost 
screamed. ‘‘We know you're slick enough 
to keep your tricks within } bounds, 
and that’s bee these men are here.” 

The brow of Wallingford contracted and 
he tried to look angry, but his breath was 
coming short and there was a curious 
pallor around the edge of his jaws and 
around his eyes. 

_ “This is coercion!” he charged with dry 





lips. 
“Put it that way if you want to,” said 


eil. 

“We'll break your infernal neck, that’s 
what we’ll do!” put in a spokesman back 
toward the door, and there was a general 
pressing forward. Neil had lashed them 


















has something new and 
it is the biggest thing in his pack. 


The Red Dwarf Ink Pencil is the only satisfactory fluid pencil. 
Dwarf Ink Pencil is the only fluid pencil that is absolutely leak proof 
and can safely carried in any position. It always writes at the 
first touch, with the ease of a lead pencil. 
The Red Dwarf Ink Pencil is the only fluid pencil that is not affected 
by the acids of ink, It is theonly fluid pencil really ‘‘Fast’’ and **Sare’’ 
enough for important quick writing for the home, business or pro- 
fessional man. 
The Red Dwarf Ink Pencil is the only fluid pencil that always 
makes perfectly legible carbon coples. 
The “ feeder” of the Red Dwarf Ink Pencil is made of Platinum. 
The “writing point” is made of “Iridium” (the hardest known 
metal). The cap and body are made of Polished Red Vulcanite 
and very attractive in appearance. 
The Red Dwarf Ink Pencil is simple; nothing to get clogged, 
lost, broken or out of order. Made in two sizes: 






The Red 























Number 1 (44% inches long) } : 
Number 2 (5% inches long) § price $2.50 each. A 
Can be carried in purse or bag, and is therefore especially suitable q 


for use by women and children. 
Red Dwarf Ink Pencils can be obtained at all leading stationers 


or direct from D. WOOD & CO. | 


Sole Agents for the United States, Canada, Mexico and Cuba, 
Suite 46 90 WEST BROADWAY New York 


Caution:—The phenomenal demand for the Red Dwarf Ink Pencil since its 
introduction in the United States, has caused it to be widely imitated in general 













shape, color and construction. For your protection against these unscrupulous f 
imitators, be sure the pen you buy is stamped ‘* Imported Red Dwarf Ink Pencil — t 
D. Wood & Co., New York,*’ same as pen illustrated above 
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Why not take a trip out 
there this Winter? For 
booklets on California 


fF write 
p= Union Pacific 


> Southern Pacific 


EB. L, LOMAX, G. P.A., 
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Omaha, Nebr. 
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> Do You Like to Draw? 


= That’s all we want to know. 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts and runs 








Gas Engines without Batteries. Now we will met give you any ¢ 
» No other machine can do it success- ese ot << See eae © you 
fully for lack of original patents owned a r is ac ? c 
4 ” 
4 »y us. Notwist motion in our drive. reake you rich in a . But if you 


are anxious to develop your talent with 
a successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 6c. 
in stamps for portfolio of carteons and 
_ lesson plate, and let us explain, 
. L. Evans School . 
Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


No belt or switch necessary. No 
batteries whatever, for make and 
- break or jump-spark. Water and 
~“<. dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
18 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind.,U.S.A. 














*“*“My Own Story 
Sent Free to any 
Boy who Writes 
for It.” 


It tells in the happy hu- 
morous way that every boy 
ikes, and his parents like 
too, how Brewster and the 
other boys of Fairfield each 
+ earned money to buy a 
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This captivating open-air story, 
entitled ‘‘ The Diary of a Daisy Boy,’ was 
written by a man who knows boy nature 
thoroughly, and every page is brimming 
over with exquisite bubbling humor that 
goes straight to the heart of every boy, 
or every parent of a boy. 

And, of course it tells about the Daisy 
Air Rifle—the gun which has fur- 
nished healthful pastime for millions 
of boys the world over. 

Itisasafe gun. Modeled after the 
latest magazine hunting rifle, it is 
accurate to a hair, and perfectly safe, as 
it shoots with compressed air instead 
of powder. Absolutely automatic in 
action ; ao trouble or bother to make 
it work —just pull the trigger, and it 
sends a BB shot straight to the mark 
1000-Shot Daisy automatic 

magazine ri - $2.00 
Other Daisy Models, $1 to $1.75 

Write today for a free copy of 
this breezy story. Toall boys, we 
will also send complete rules of 
drill, hints on marksmanship, 
and full directions for a Drill 


























Company of Daisy Cadets. 
Address DAISY MPG. CO. 
287 Union St. 





“§ Plymouth, Mich. 














Delightfully Fragrant 


ED. PINAUD'’S 
Lilac Vegetal 


Toilet Water 


The Bath 

The Atomizer 
The Handkerchief 
The Fingerbowl 


The finest perfume for general toilet use. 
Every drop contains the fragrance of 
freshly cut blossoms. 

Men who have used this fine preparation 
after shaving have no further use for witch 
hazel or bay rum, 


SEND 10c (to pay packing and mailing) 
FOR A LIBERAL SAMPLE 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Dept. 102, ED. PINAUD BLDG., New York 
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Moving Picture Machines 


Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
We start you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
tions at a surprisingly 





—— low cost 
THE FIELD IS LARGE. comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. 


Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 
Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. L, Chicago. 
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into fury, and one rawboned fellow, a 
blacksmith, wedged through them, with 
purple face and upraised fist, so heavily 


that he knocked the breath out of Clover 
with the chair-back. Wallingford plumped 
down at the desk and whipped out his 
check-book. 

“‘T ask one thing of you,” he said, as he 
picked up the pen with a curious trembling 
grimace that was almost like a smile, but 
was not. ‘‘ You must leave me at least a 
thousand dollars to get away from here.” 

There was a moment of silence. 

‘“That’s reasonable,” granted Neil, after 
careful consideration. ‘‘Give us the check 
for forty-four thousand.” 

He wrote it and then he put it in his 


pocket. 

“TI have the check ready, gentlemen,” 
he said, ‘‘ but I’ll give it to you at the en- 
trance of my home—to a committee con- 
sisting of Neil and any two others you may 
select. If I hand it to you before I pass 
out at that door, some of you are liable 
to—to lose your heads.” 

He was positively craven in appearance 
when he said this, and with an expression 
of contempt Neil agreed to it. Walling- 
ford’s car was still waiting on the street 
below, and into it piled the four. 

Before the rich building where he had his 
apartments, Neil and one of the other men 
got out first, but if they had anticipated 
any escape on Wallingford’s part they were 
mistaken. Without a word he handed 
the check to Neil and waited while they 
inspected it to see that it was correctly 
drawn and signed. Neil put it in his 


pocket. 

“Now, Mr. Slippe Eel,” said Neil 
exultantly, ‘‘it won’t do any good to try 
to stop this check, for if I can’t draw it you 
can’t. I shall be there in the morning when 
the bank opens. I secured an injunction 
this afternoon that will tie up your ac- 
count,” and his voice swelled with triumph. 

Wallingford laughed. With his hand 
upon the knob he held the vestibule door 
open, and he felt safe from violence, at 
least. 

‘*Well,”’ said he philosophically, ‘‘I see 
I’m beaten, and there’s no use crying over 
spilled milk.” 

Neil looked after him dubiously, as he 
swaggered into the hall. 

“TI didn’t expect it would be so easy,”’ 
he said to the men. ‘‘I knew the man was 
a coward, but I didn’t know he was such a 
big one. My lawyer told me he could even 


beat us on that injunction.” 








| over forty thousand to the good; 
* | after all, it is legitimate money, for the law 


Mr. Wallingford did not go directly to 
his apartments. He went into the booth 
downstairs, instead, and telephoned his 
wife. Then he went out. He was gone 
for about half an hour and, when he came 
back, Mrs. Wallingford, wastefully leaving 
a number of expensive accumulations that 
were too big to be carried as hand luggage, 
and abandoning the rich furniture to 
claimed by the deluded dealers, had four 
suit-cases packed. 

It was not until their train had passed 
beyond the last suburb that Wallingford, 
ensconced in the sleeper drawing-room, 
was able to resume his old cheerfulness. 

“T hope you have on the right skirt, 
Fannie,” he observed. 

“‘Yes,”’ she answered listlessly. ‘‘The 
money is all quilted between the two 
thicknesses. I’ve been at work on it for 
the past week.” 

“Won’t Blackie enjoy this when I tell 
him?” he gloated, slapping his knees. ‘‘I 
can see Starvation Neil when he has to tell 
his jay delegates that I drew out every 
cent the day after I missed my bank-book. 
I’d been missing too mn things that 
never turned up again.” e paused to 
chuckle. ‘‘I fixed them to-night, too. 
In the morning by special eee: the 
bank will have my affidavit, sworn before 
a notary, that I signed that check under 
coercion; and they’ll get that affidavit be- 
fore the check and the injunction!” 

Mrs. Wallingford did not join him in the 
shoulder-heaving laugh which followed. 

“*T don’t like it, Jim,”’ she said. ‘‘ You’re 
getting worse all the time, and some day 
you'll overstep the bounds. And have you 
noticed another thing? Our money never 
does us any good.” 

“You'll wake up when we get settled 
down some place to enjoy ourselves,” he 
complacently retorted. ‘‘I don’t believe 
you know how well you like fine dresses 
and diamonds, and to live on the fat of the 
land. Why, Fannie, on this turn — 
and, 


can’t touch me!” 








December 7, 1907 







tic precaution. 





sizes, 25c., 50c., and 75c. 


In the office, the home, the factory; on the farm, when automo- 
biling, hunting, fishing, golfing, or yachting, scratches, cuts, and 
wounds should be cleansed at once with Dioxogen to remove septic 
substances and prevent infection. This is a very important prophylac- 
You can see and feel Dioxogen bubble as it cleanses. 


At the barber shop, the club, the hotel, the home, or when traveling, an 
application of Dioxogen after shaving cleanses the skin, pores, cuts, gashes, 
blemishes or tender surfaces of infection and septic substances. 
prophylactic precaution which every man should observe. 

Dioxogen imparts a most pleasing and delightful sensation to the skin. You 
can see and feel it bubble as it cleanses. 


same as” ‘ogen, 
Call for Dioxogen by name alwa: 
OE ET ede clin Snes an, te 
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ic hundd of wer of Digtoea tye repo - a 
at 


The Oakland Chemical Co., 
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Thus used, 
















good drug stores. 
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¢ PAINTING 


PAINTS is 


It matters 

not what is to 

be painted, var- 

nished, stained, enam- 

eled — perfect work demands 
perfect paint— the 


CME QUALITY 


kind — that makes wear, beauty and 
economy a certainty anywhere. Al- 
ways insist that the ‘‘Acme Quality ’”’ 
mark is on the label. 

of practical explanation 
Free Book poly The Selection and 
Use of Paints and Finishes,’ for every sur- 
face and every purpose, will be sent you 
on request. 
ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, 

Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 


“KLEINERT-CROWN’ 
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PRA ane (©) _—.. Z 
FREE BOOKLETS 
Information which should be in the 


hands of every engineer, superin- 
tendent or owner of a plant using 


4 Belt Drives 


Power plants, electrical, paper, brick, ele- 
vating, conveying, all kinds of conditions. 
Give firm name and H. P. of plant. 


MAIN BELTING CO. 
13th and Carpenter Sts., Philadelphia 





















SUGGESTION! 


BUY A 


%, Typewriter 






4 


eA 
Sy, 
%a\ for your son or daughter. 
me \\ We have 
All Makes at All Prices. 


Salesrooms in all large cities. Write for 
catalog and address of nearest store. 


The Typewriter Exchange, 345 Broadway, New York 














overnment Positions 


i weré made to Civil 
41,877 Appointments Service places during 


| the past year. Excellent opportunities for young people. Each 
| year we instruct by mail thousands of persons who pass these 
examinations and a large share of them receive appointments 
to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. If you desire a posi- 
tion of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, 
| containing full information about all g inati 
; and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


| Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D.C. 


Engine “General,” 10c 


Send 10c (silver) for colored picture, 18x25 in., of 

this historic engine. Captured bythe AndrewsRaid- 

ers during Civil War. ‘‘Storyof the General” free. 
W. L. DANLEY, G. P. A. 

N. C. & St. L. Ry., Desk 2, Nashville, Tenn. 
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I have already convinced over a million men 
that a daily home shave is a habit that every self- 
respecting man should acquire. I have taught: 
them that the way is the only way to 
save time and money—to maintain an unruffled 
disposition, and to be sure of perfect, hygienic 
shaving conditions. : 
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My razor is increasing in popularity every day, because it is absolutely depend- 
able —it is always ready for use — —and it gives as 
light or as close a shave as you may wish, without danger of cutting or scratching. 

I have changed the entire complexion of the advertising pages of the 

prominent magazines of this country, not only by my own advertisements, 
but by the greater number of announcements published by manufacturers of 
shaving soaps, shaving brushes, shaving powders, shaving creams and other 
shaving accessories that have been made profitable, because the army of 
users who are self-shavers is increasing in number daily. 

Finally, 1am proving more conclusively every day, that while there may 
be room for ‘argument as to what shaving accessories one should use, there 
is x0 doubt about the razor. There is but*one perfect razor—for all men 
—to be used under all conditions —and that is my razor —the 


When you buy a safety razor-get, the best — the It will last 
you for the rest of your life —it ,is#6t-a tey=—it will always give you com- 
plete satisfaction. , 


The double-edged, flexible blades <are*so inexpensive that when they 
become dull you throw them ‘away as yo would an old pen. 


The Gillette Safety Razor set consists of a triple silver-plated holder, 12 
double-edged blades (24 keen edges), packed in a velvet lined leather case 


and the price is $5.00 at all the leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, Hardware 
and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


An Ideal Holiday Gift 
Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00 


Ask your dealer for the ‘‘Gi//effe’’ to-day. If substitutes are offered refuse 
them and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 
206 Times Building New York City 
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The Kodak Christmas Story 


Wherever children are there’s a Christmas story, yes, an all 
the year round story for the Kodak to record—a story that grows 
in interest as the years go by. 


Let the grown folks with a Kodak and the Children with a 
Brownie join in building the family Kodak Book. And there's no 
better way to begin than with pictures of Christmas day. 


Ter 2.00 to $100.00. Brownies, $1.00 to $9.00. 





The Kodak Baby Book— now in EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


press, ready in January — free 


at the Kodak dealers or by mail. Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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